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COLLEGES AND GIFTS." " '"" '' * 

Prof, jF. Spencer Baldwin, Ph.Dy j ! mm ] V 

*HE attitude of colleges, churches, and charities Wyrivd wfeadth'ttiat 
has been won by reprehensible or questionable methods has been 
widely discussed of late. The discussion was started by Prof. John Bas- 
com of Williams College and Prof. John A. Hobson of England. In 
public addresses, delivered a few months ago, these two economists 
strongly condemned the acceptance by institutions of money acquired in 
ways which the moral sense of the community disapproves. This ques- 
tion is not a new one ; but it possesses peculiar interest and importance 
at the present time. On the one hand, wealth is being accumulated in 
vast masses at a rate never before paralleled in the world's history, 
and sometimes by means that are ethically indefensible. On the other 
hand, enormous sums are being given for educational, philanthropic, 
and religious purposes, often upon conditions that link the name of the 
giver with that of the beneficiary institution. Unless one be prepared 
to take the extreme position that the source of a benefaction is a matter 
of no moment and that every offer of money should be accepted without 
scrutiny, there arises the perplexing question as to the circumstances 
under which it may be incumbent on an institution to refuse a gift. 
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It is somewhat startling to find the editor of the Outlook, in his con- 
tribution to this discussion, taking precisely the extreme position that 
has just been mentioned. He contends that trustees of institutions are 
under no obligation to inquire into the origins of proffered wealth. On 
the contrary, he maintains it their clear duty to accept and utilize for 
the public benefit all the money that may be placed at their disposal. 
Such is the Outlook 's easy solution of the problem under consideration. 
In sharp contrast with the advice given by the Outlook is the rule laid 
down by Professor Bascom, who says : " No money that is obtained at 
the expense of the people can ever be used for the good of the people. I 
doubt the power of any university or college or theological seminary to 
turn money that has been made at the expense of the community into 
the welfare of the community. The taint of a bad temper will cling to 
it, will lurk in it like a flavor in an unclean infusion." This " rings 
true " — and sounds impressive ; but as an argument it is not forceful. 
The representation that any infectious taint can attach to money per 
se is purely figurative. If this were all that could be urged against the 
acceptance # of monev dishonestly acquired by the donor, then institu- 
tion^ fe~jastira^ in adopting the policy recommended by the 
Outlcflki?Xi$ t|£cihjg jivety gift that might be offered, without asking ques- 
tions.^ coilkS$n$fe , • sake. 

-.Qukit'js Jiit.all *Jn a letter to the Outlook Pres. Henry S. Pritchett 
of &?°$f^s?<&^tt£ Institute of Technology makes the point that an 
institution is bound, at the least, to take into consideration the conditions 
attached to a gift. " Suppose," he writes, " that William M. Tweed, in the 
heyday of his career, had come to the authorities of Columbia and said, 
' Here is a million dollars to found a school of political science which is 
to bear my name.' Columbia could not have accepted that gift and 
maintained its moral leadership. In other words, there is a line of demar- 
cation, not always hard to distinguish, which separates the gift which 
may be accepted from that which may not; but this line cannot be 
drawn by inquiry into the origin of these gifts, but is rather revealed by 
the conditions which are attached to them. When the acceptance of a 
gift carries with it a tacit excuse for past misdeeds, when it involves the 
placing of a name which stands for violated law and disregard of the 
rights of men side by side with the names of the great and of the unself- 
ish, when it implies the recognition of a false measure of success, — a 
thing most common in our American life, — then the college which 
accepts such a gift suffers in its moral leadership ; its action goes far to 
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confuse in the minds of men the distinction between right and wrong, 
and between unselfish and selfish public policy ; or as George Eliot so 
aptly expressed it, such action tends to ' debase the moral currency.' " 
The contention of President Pritchett is a perfectly sound one ; it com- 
pletely demolishes the proposition advanced by the editor of the Outlook. 
Trustees of institutions cannot afford to overlook the fact that the munifi- 
cence of millionaires is sometimes merely a belated bid for respectability. 
The man who has played the pirate in his business dealings attempts to 
gild his tarnished reputation by sharing his plunder with some college, 
charity, or church upon condition that his name be associated in some 
way with the beneficiary institution. No self-respecting institution can 
afford to become a party to a transaction of this nature. Gifts offered 
upon such terms should be declined outright. 

Moreover, even when a gift is offered unconditionally there may be 
circumstances which make it morally imperative for an institution to 
refuse the money. President Pritchett appears to imply that all gifts 
without conditions attached should be accepted unhesitatingly. But this 
conclusion is too sweeping. The further qualification needed :h^r£ : iS : 
supplied by Professor Hobson in the following st^t^offltVwhich!isHdken : 
from his recent address : " The danger associated wirhtthft-riulliohaires' 
charity is, I think, that it operates to deter scrutiny Info the* brigifrt of 
great wealth. The good, easy, popular assumption 'is : t&at/a man "has 
made his money. Most millionaires are men who have more than the 
usual business capacity. They may even have rendered the public some 
service in acquiring their millions, but the measure of public service 
they render is not always equal to the injury they do to society. It is not 
always easy to trace the origins of great wealth. It is sometimes accom- 
plished by the increment of land values ; by combinations to secure con- 
trol of the market or to limit the output ; by rebates and discriminations, 
tariff manipulations, lobbying to that end ; by speculative coups, etcetera. 
Those engaged in private charities know the danger of promiscuous giv- 
ing. What about the public ? Has it no character to lose ? . . . With- 
out proper discrimination the charity of millionaires is proving danger- 
ous. What is most needed for social enlightenment is a flood of free 
daylight upon the arts of human knowledge related to the most vital 
issues of reform. Is the millionaire likely to supply them in his gifts 
toward higher education ? Will he employ his millions in cutting down 
the branch on which he sits ? It is not the dead hand, but living in- 
terests, that should wield the education for the masses." 
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This strikes to the very root of the matter. The danger in accept- 
ing money from men who have amassed fortunes by dishonorable 
methods is that it tends to silence criticism of their practices. The 
beneficiary cannot criticise his benefactor with good grace. As Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead has put it, no one ought to " castigate the man whose 
money is in his pocket and whose bread is in his mouth." In the long 
run, doubtless, the forces of public opinion and academic freedom in 
this country will prove too mighty to be controlled by any man or any 
group of men. But the fact cannot be blinked that the tendency of the 
indiscriminate taking of gifts by educational institutions is to obstruct 
the play of these forces for the time being. The colleges should be kept 
free from all trace of restraint upon this legitimate freedom. 

The most serious evils that threaten American civilization at the 
present time spring from immoral acquisition and corrupt employment of 
wealth. A low standard of commercial and political morality is undermin- 
ing the Puritan ideals of character and citizenship. Business integrity and 
civic righteousness are not prized as they once were. Against the forces 
^jn^ih^f or corruption in the American life of to-day the college 
aricf the*churcfr mutt'stand firm as bulwarks of defence. Their high duty 
is "thjfi ejoqppnjjyf set forth by Mr. Mead : " At a time when in so many 
prpvlndfeS vrf\*ir American life the old simplicity is yielding to luxury, 
<»t4^^ipn,f^n t d; indulgence, and the love of money and the power of 
money are fo<5fs'6f evil as never before, it is doubly incumbent upon the 
church and the school to construe their offices heroically, to see to it that 
they do not become contaminated with base bribes nor let the taint of 
materialism or a false commercialism blight them and make them cen- 
tres of apology, of confusion and compliance, instead of nurseries of 
idealism, of purity, severity, and truth." 

The foregoing considerations certainly justify a policy of cautious 
deliberation on the part of officers of institutions in reference to prof- 
fered.gifts. In every case the source of the wealth should be scrutinized 
carefully ; the gift horse should be looked squarely in the mouth. And 
where reasonable doubt exists regarding the honorable character of the 
business methods of the would-be benefactor the gift should be declined. 
This does not mean that credence should be given to every accusation 
that may have been brought against the donor in question, for it seems 
to be the common lot of millionaires to be subjected to undeserved 
abuse and unfounded censure. But the facts should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated. And for doubtful cases the rule should be, " Don't." It is 
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better for an institution to refuse millions than to compromise its stand- 
ing. The tendency in the college world during recent years has been to 
lay too much stress on material equipment We need to remind our- 
selves that something more than a big plant is needed for the making of 
a great university, and the occasional refusal of money coming from a 
dubious source would be a most salutary discipline. It would recall us 
to the truth that the most precious possessions of a college and a people 
are not the material things that can be bought with money, but the un- 
purchasable things of the spirit. 

9 

SOME TREASURES OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

Belle S. Hall, Ph.B. 

THE position taken by Mr. Russell Sturgis on the study of art in a 
university course, that the university may and should include a 
course of study in the theory and criticism of fine art, and the ambition 
of President Butler to have the fine arts better represented at Columbia 
University, lead me to call attention to the opportunity offered by the 
art collection of the Boston Public Library, which is one of the finest 
working fine-art libraries in the country. 

The Boston Public Library not only exposes its patrons to the influ- 
ence of art from the moment they enter the building, walk up the splen- 
did stairway, and see the glories of the mural decorations, but it does 
much more in its art department. 

The entire south gallery of the Special Libraries' floor is used for an 
art reference collection. Of the 36,000 volumes at present placed there, 
20,000 relate to the fine arts, including architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture ; 16,000 relate to the industrial arts; about 10,000 volumes are 
large folio ; 2,000 volumes are placed on open shelves free of access. 
No book, however costly or delicate, is refused the proper applicant. 

The long west gallery is used for art classes and lectures, while the 
outer fine-arts room opening into Sargent Hall has been fitted for an 
exhibition-room. 

In 1895 tne Craupner collection of photographs was given to the 
Library, and founded the nucleus of the present collection. There are 
now about 15,000 photographs, forming a comprehensive and systematic 
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collection of subjects in architecture, painting, sculpture, and decora- 
tion, general and mural In addition to the photographs, the Library 
has a collection of about 6,000 process pictures, mostly of the same 
subjects as the photographs in a cheaper form. These pictures are 
freely loaned to teachers of Boston schools, and to art classes and clubs 
in Boston. 

Some idea of the completeness of the collection may be gained from 
the following list of exhibitions held in 1 900-1 901 : — 

Christian and mediaeval sculpture. 
Renaissance architecture. 

Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum (in connection with a lecture 

by Prof. D. G. Lyon). 
Renaissance sculpture. 

Medals collected by the late Arthur M. Knapp, of the Library staff. 
Original blocks engraved by R. L. Stevenson. 
Italian painting i4th-i6th century. 

The life of the Virgin, in connection with a lecture by the Rev. H. G. 

Spaulding. 
Flemish painting. 

Books on the early history of New England. 
Dutch, German, and French school of painting. 
American painting, chiefly mural decoration. 
Spanish school of painting. 
Photographs of China and Japan. 

Colored plates of oriental ceramic art, collection of W. T. Walters, gift 

of Louis Prang. 
Athens and Rome. 

The original French edition of the Tissot Bible. 

The Sella collection of Alpine views loaned by the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club. 
Greek sculpture. 
The life of Christ in art. 

Plates from Rossi's Musaici cristiani delle chiese di Roma. 
Portraits of Queen Victoria, etc. 

It will be seen that with the books and photographs together and 
the liberal conditions under which they may be consulted any day in 
the week and at any hour of the day, the Library affords opportunities 
which no art museum or art school can place within the reach of the 
people. 
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Allen A. Brown Musical Library. 



The collection of music given by Mr. Allen A. Brown is the best in 
this country. His purpose has been to gather as many books and 
scores as possible of the sort that would be of value to the student of 
music. 

It is of great value on account of its wide range, including music of 
all lands, and on account of its fulness, especially in orchestral works 
and operas, from the " Euridice " of 1600 to the " Prince of Pilsen " of 
1902. 

The vast amount of Mr. Brown's personal work adds greatly to the 
value. Clippings, magazine articles, and programmes, criticisms, and let- 
ters are inserted in almost every volume. 

Although the acquisition of rarities has not been Mr. Brown's chief 
aim, it has followed as an inevitable result of his desire for complete- 
ness : Liszt's own copy of his " Missa solemnis," with his signature and 
autograph corrections ; orchestral scores of Bizet's " Carmen " ; all the 
principal operas of early French and German composers ; and of the 
later men, Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, and Meyerbeer. Many of these 
scores are manuscript copies of unpublished originals. 



When you enter the Barton-Ticknor room you will find the books 
caged behind iron screening, because in this room are the most valuable 
of all the Library treasures. The Barton Shakespeare collection contains 
more than 1,300 different editions of Shakespeare's works, a complete 
set of the four folios, or the first collected edition of Shakespeare's 
works, and is especially rich in the early quarto editions of the single 
plays. 

" There are only three public libraries in England which in their 
Shakespearian department are superior to that in Boston, — British 
Museum, Bodleian, and Trinity College, Cambridge." 

Among the departments composing a Shakespearian library, first in 
importance stand the Quartos. These quartos are separate plays, many 
of them published during Shakespeare's lifetime, and are thus termed 
to distinguish them from the collected edition of all his plays, issued 
in folio after his death. 

A complete set of these quartos is contained in no library. Boston 
Public Library has twenty-two copies. 



Barton-Ticknor Library. 
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Seven years after Shakespeare's death his personal friends and fel- 
low actors Heminge and Condell issued in 1623 the first collected 
edition of his plays, the coveted possession of all libraries. The Boston 
Library possesses an admirable copy of the first folio and of its subse- 
quent impressions in 1632, 1664, and 1685. 

In the department alone of Shakespeariana, an opportunity is 
afforded for study such as is held out by no other public institution in 
America. 

THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, Ph.D. (Berlin). 

THE desire for education is one of the most striking of the social 
phenomena of our age, especially as it affects the laboring classes 
and women. The question is as to the moral and social importance of 
this desire. What is education ? One can answer this question variously. 
If we consider man with respect to his capacities, education has for its 
aim the complete unfolding of the individuality of each man or woman. 
If man is considered in his relation to nature, education is designed to 
lead men to the completest possible control of and reconciliation with 
nature — to power and freedom. If man is regarded as a member of 
humanity and history, education must be thought of as the capability 
of opening the soul to all truly human influences. If, finally, education 
is thought of in the narrowest sense, that is, with reference to some 
particular calling or vocation, it is the sum of all utilizable knowledge 
and skill in the pursuit of one's vocation. 

In modern educational movements three tendencies are to be dis- 
tinguished. First, the endeavor to attain a true science and knowledge 
of reality. The scientific man can but rejoice in seeing how science is 
pursued for its own sake among the masses. This is evident in the fact 
that men are no longer content with single lectures, but demand ex- 
tended courses. Hasty and superficial views no longer satisfy ; thorough 
instruction is eagerly sought. Especially is this true with reference to 
the two great ideas of modern science, the conservation of energy and 
evolution. We must rejoice that we are permitted to live in a time when 
the search for reality is so general and strong ; for this search leads to 
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honor and sincerity, and herein lies the moral significance of this tend- 
ency. 

The second tendency shows itself especially in the woman movement, 
which is prompted by the desire to become independent by means of 
education. This tendency is in every respect praiseworthy, and must be 
regarded as belonging distinctly to the ethical aspect of modern educa- 
tional movements. Without a calling, either man or woman is a useless 
being. Since the probabilities of marriage are closed to a considerable 
number of women, and since the significance of housekeeping is greatly 
reduced to-day, women and girls must seek other vocations. We may 
expect therefrom an elevation of the morals of women and of the rela- 
tions of the sexes to each other. 

The third tendency has to do with the increase of those feelings 
which belong to life. It is not alone a desire for pleasure, though this 
may be justifiable, and certainly should not be condemned by those who 
are in a situation to secure the greatest possible enjoyments. Rather is 
it a desire to escape the deadening monotony of life, so that life shall 
not consist in a mere succession of day and night, but shall admit, 
along with devotion to one's particular calling, participation in the gen- 
eral interests of humanity. From the moral and Christian standpoint 
nothing can be said against this desire. 

The moral and social worth of these educational aims needs no special 
emphasis. It exhibits itself upon their mere mention. But a whole 
series of special moral effects must result from these efforts. Increased 
education compels better dwellings. As the education of the masses 
becomes higher the classes will come to greater harmony and class dis- 
tinctions will finally disappear. And besides all this, education will tend 
to make men generally more sane, and teach them to avoid extremes, 
since it will reveal to them the limits of possibility. Thereby education 
will tend to secure the peace of society. ' But most important of all will 
be the general effect, — the improvement of personal worth. 

It would, however, be a thoughtless procedure to omit the mention of 
certain dangers connected with modern education. The first of these 
is lack of thoroughness. But this is to be overcome only by greater 
insistence upon thoroughness, not by vain attempts to discourage the 
whole movement It is true that there are heights of knowledge to 
which no man can attain, that the great thinkers must always be in a 
class by themselves, and that there are scientific attainments which are 
not for all. But the pure air is not all on the heights, and science may 
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be genuine and yet exist in varying degrees. The best authors and 
scholars should popularize learning by writing works apprehensible by 
the masses. 

A still greater danger is that modern education tends to model all 
after one pattern, to obliterate distinctions of sex, individuality, and vo- 
cation, and to compel all to pass through the same educational process. 
The result is the crumbling of the national life, considered as a unit, 
and the repression of the individual's own peculiar powers. Ancient 
learning fell a victim to this danger, and what vast numbers of educated 
corpses we see all about us 1 The woman movement also is not free 
from censure at this point. It can only be regarded as an error that the 
same callings, the same educational process, should be demanded for 
all, and that it is asserted that the question cuius generis has no longer 
any significance. It is an error to attempt to regulate the education of 
women according to the plans adapted for men. Equal worth and iden- 
tity of qualities are not the same thing. It will be the task of the future 
to provide callings adapted to the capacities of women. 

A third danger lies in the expenditure of effort to secure knowledge 
without a corresponding effort to bring about moral transformation. All 
true education results in such transformation. Thence it is that the 
personality of the teacher should be distinguished by moral force. We 
dare not permit science to become the possession of the masses unless 
we strengthen the inner life at the same time and in the same degree. 
All true education arises out of a view of the world and has real worth 
only in so far as it perfects such a view. Since the days of rationalism 
the German people have had no generally accepted view of the world. 
The condition of unf aith and doctrinal confusion is the profoundest dis- 
ease of our time. But learning can never construct a view of the world ; 
faith only can do that. For this reason all thinking and all writing 
that does not have for its great end a moral and religious renewal has 
but temporary value. At the bottom of all great social and scientific 
problems one comes upon a moral factor and thereby upon a religious 
factor. Only the Christian idea, that God is the Lord, and that he is 
love, can furnish a satisfactory view of the world, and therewith the 
highest education. Without faith in this there is no true education. On 
this our knowledge must be founded. All discoveries and all progress 
in knowledge, however intoxicating, will soon become trivial and old ; 
but if they are employed for the deepening and transformation of the 
personal character they will give us eternal life. — Chronik der Christ- 
lichen Welt 
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ALPHEUS HYATT. 
Prof. George Hunt Barton, SJB. 

SUDDENLY, without warning, Alpheus Hyatt was called from the - 
scenes of an active life to pass on into the unknown. Still in the 
full strength of manhood, having felt no appreciable loss of physical or 
mental ability, he had not thought of his work as done. As the soldier 
dies at the post of duty, so he fell. In obedience to a constant habit he 
was on his way to a regular meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History on the evening of Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1902. While waiting 
for a car at Harvard Square, Cambridge, his death occurred, quickly 
and without pain. In his death science suffers a distinct loss, but far 
above the scientist towers the man and the friend. To those who were 
numbered among his friends no greater loss has ever come. 

Alpheus Hyatt, a descendant of an old Maryland family, was born 
at Washington, D. C, April 5, 1838 ; prepared for college at the Mary- 
land Military Academy, spent one year at Yale, and one in travel 
abroad, and then entered the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard in 
1858. Here among the students under Louis Agassiz he was closely 
associated with Alexander Agassiz, Packard, Morse, Putnam, Scudder, 
Shaler, and Verrill, all of whom have since been his close personal 
friends. As an undergraduate he was characterized by an extreme con- 
centration in his studies and by little attention to the ordinary frivolities 
of student life. Graduating with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
1862, he at once entered the Union Army, served during the latter part 
of the Civil War, and finally retired with the rank of captain. Returning 
to Cambridge at the close of the war, he continued his studies under 
the guidance of Professor Agassiz, working principally upon the fossil 
cephalopods. In 1867 he became associated with Professors Putnam, 
Packard, and Morse at the Essex Institute and the Peabody Academy 
of Science, and also in the editorial management of the American Natu- 
ralist In 1870 he was elected Custodian and in 188 1 Curator of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, which position he retained till his 
death. 

For many years he was Professor of Zoology and Palaeontology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and also officially connected 
with the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge and with the 
United States Geological Survey. He founded the seaside laboratory 
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at Annisquam, organized the Teachers' School of Science, and was the 
leading founder of the American Society of Naturalists. He was a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of many 
other societies in America and Europe. In 1898 Brown University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Professor Hyatt was not merely a scientist ; he was more, he was " an 
all-round man, a thinker, a generalizes a philosopher." The law of 
evolution in its broadest scope was constantly in his thought, and his 
researches on special topics were but to demonstrate parts which had a 
strong bearing on the grander whole. He confined his researches 
largely to those highly specialized mollusks, the cephalopods, and prin- 
cipally among their fossil forms. In this branch of zoology he became 
the acknowledged authority in both Europe and America. Occasionally 
he passed into other fields, as in the investigation of the polyzoa and of 
the sponges. During the later years he was engaged upon extremely 
interesting problems in evolution presented by the land-shells of 
Hawaii, and at his death had all preparations made for a visit to that 
country and a study of the shells in their natural habitat His methods 
were patient and painstaking to the highest degree, striving to bring 
the minutest details of his subject within a comprehensive grasp. 

The innate strength of the man is shown in that even from his stu- 
dent days he pursued his own course and drew his own conclusions un- 
deterred if they were not always in accord with the prevailing 
thought. Though an almost universal belief in Darwin's law of natural 
selection prevailed, the results of his investigations led him to accept the 
view, first enunciated by Lamarck, that environment produces the 
stronger influence upon structure through the use and disuse of parts. 
With Cope he shared the leadership of the Neo-Lamarckian movement 
in America, where now it has grown to strong proportions. 

Professor Hyatt was not a voluminous author. He presented about 
thirty-five papers before the Boston Society of Natural History, and 
his researches have been published by the various scientific societies of 
America. While these publications made his name familiar in the scien- 
tific world, he was perhaps still better known and appreciated among 
his pupils as a teacher. Especially with this phase of his life has the 
present writer been intimate, as a student, an assistant, and a colleague. 
But Alpheus Hayatt was not a teacher of the ordinary type. Here, as 
otherwheres, independent in his methods, he brought the full force of 
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his own original researches and strong, comprehensive grasp of his sub- 
ject in to his discussions. His personality was such, however, that the 
student did not at once perceive the greatness of the man who was his 
teacher. This appreciation came with increasing force as one sat under 
his instruction throughout a term — calm, quiet, self-contained in his 
bearing, very little obtrusion of self, so kindly and genial withal that the 
greatness did not at once appear. 

A very great element in his value as a teacher was his innate percep- 
tion of the capacity and of the possibilities of the individual and his 
adaptation in dealing with each student in such manner as to bring out 
and develop the best that in him lay. The timid student found a friend 
who neither quietly passed him by nor confused him by too direct ques- 
tioning. Instead, he found himself drawn out in an easy conversational 
manner, and lost consciousness of self in his interest in the subject Still, 
with all the kindliness and geniality of the man, there was an atmos- 
phere of depth and power, a high moral as well as mental attitude, 
which demanded from the student his highest effort. He unconsciously 
demanded the best and inspired it, and usually he obtained it. This 
quality is the specially marked characteristic of the great teacher. 

Professor Hyatt once said to a student, " There are two objects to 
attain in a scientific career, — the betterment of humanity and the in- 
crease of our stock of absolute knowledge." In this statement he gave 
his own ideal In living up to this ideal he became the power and the 
friend we knew. 

Since the autumn of 1877 he had been in charge of the Department 
of Biology in Boston University. Its full development was left in his 
care. Not only did he arrange the full course of instruction, but he 
personally lectured a portion of each year. By this means a large num- 
ber of the students of the University came under his instruction, to be 
broadened and strengthened by his influence. That this influence was a 
strong and permanent one is made evident by the opinions expressed by 
many of these students since his death. 

More distinctive still was his work in the founding, organizing, and 
carrying-on of the Teachers' School of Science. This was almost 
entirely the product of his conception, and under his management it 
exerted a strong influence in the educational sphere which centers in 
Boston. During its thirty-two years of existence over three thousand 
teachers from Boston and Eastern Massachusetts have taken advantage 
of the opportunities it has offered. All of these have indirectly felt his 
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influence, and many have studied under his personal instruction. 
Through them that influence has been passed on directly to many thou- 
sands of children. Says one of those teachers who partook of the oppor- 
tunities so provided, but speaking for all, " We are thankful to Professor 
Hyatt for his spirit — modest, earnest, simple, sincere man that he was : 
with no proclamation of achievement, with no elaborate organization of 
knowledge, he taught us to seek for the timple truth for its own 

sake A feeling of personal loss comes over each of his 

pupils in the School of Science. In the coming years he will remain in 
our memories as an ideal gentleman, a true teacher, and a sincere friend." 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 
Prof. Freeman M. fosselyn, Ph.D. 

THE recent exchange of scholarships between Columbia University 
and the University of Paris has again attracted attention to the 
latter, and the American student who is going to Europe to study may 
well consider carefully his choice before allowing himself to be decided 
by the momentum of past facts. By far the largest foreign factor in 
American scholarship is German. Most of our professors are German 
trained and have German degrees, and it is most natural that they in 
their turn should direct their students toward Germany. And the time 
has not yet come, if it ever shall, to question the correctness of this in 
many branches. Still, to a student who is to work in Romance languages 
the benefit of a German training is not too clear. Shall such a one 
make his major study German and his minor Romance philology, or 
shall he make his major French — the most important of all the lan- 
guages in which he specializes ? And as regards his minor, will he not 
be in good hands in Paris, under Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, A. Thomas, 
and Morel-Fatio ? It may be seriously doubted if any German univer- 
sity can offer better training than this. 

The importance, too, of a good speaking knowledge of the language 
one is to teach is becoming more evident every day. Ability to speak, 
as well as to teach, or as showing a proper preparation for teaching, is 
more and more required. The amount of work demanded of the aver- 
age instructor in this country makes it practically impossible that this 
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side of his work be properly developed — although he himself may feel 
that it should be. Now when the student has to face this condition of 
affairs at home, is he to continue it when he has the opportunity to go 
abroad ? It seems, then, likely that the student of Romance languages 
will elect to spend a good part of his time in Paris ; for here he will 
have, besides the daily life, the privileges of four capital institutions, — 
the University of Paris, the ficole des Hautes fitudes, the fecole des 
Chartes, and the College de France. 

The University of Paris is at once the oldest and youngest of these 
institutions — oldest in its original foundation, youngest in its present 
form. As the Sorbonne it was one of the earliest institutions of learning 
in Europe, founded in 1252 by Robert de Sorbon, the chaplain and con- 
fessor of Louis IX. (1 226-1 270), as a refuge for poor students of the- 
ology and their teachers. This became so famous that the name was 
soon extended to the whole Faculty, and even to the University of Paris, 
to which it is still applied, although now only as indicating the building 
in which the faculties of letters and sciences are located. In 1635-59 
Cardinal Richelieu rebuilt it, and the church is the only portion of this 
rebuilding now standing; for since 1885 the rest of the edifice has 
been entirely reconstructed on a magnificent scale, it covering a rectan- 
gle 270 yards long by no yards broad. 

The university has suffered many changes of form and vicissitudes, 
but is now firmly established as the University of Paris — one of the 
fifteen universities of France which are now national institutions, and 
are under the control of the Minister of Public Education. The theolog- 
ical faculty, however, no longer forms a part of the university, and only 
the name Sorbonne remains to recall its former tremendous religious 
influence. 

To this institution the American student who possesses a bachelor's 
degree may go and register (for a nominal fee) as a student. At the end 
of two years, upon presentation of an adequate thesis and its success- 
ful public defence, he may obtain the degree of " Doctor of the Univer- 
sity." This degree was instituted in 1896 for foreigners, who, as such, 
were debarred from the degree " Doctor of Letters." 

At the same time he has the free privilege of attending the courses 
at the three other above-mentioned institutions. 

The College of France was founded in 1529 by Francis I., to sup- 
plement a lack in the curriculum of the regular university. At first it 
consisted of two chairs : one Greek and the other Hebrew. Gradually 
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it has extended its scope, until now it embraces all sciences, expounded 
by the most distinguished specialists of France. 

The ficole des Hautes Etudes was founded in 1868 as a school for 
forming scientists. The idea is not so much to present certain courses, 
for the instructor has perfect freedom of choice, but to train students in 
personal research along individual lines. There are no examinations, 
since the student is continually in the closest relations with the instruc- 
tor. The value of such training is inestimable. 

The fourth institution is the £cole des Chartes. It was founded in 
182 1 for the study of historical documents. There are several interest- 
ing courses given here, to which the student is admitted upon registering 
his name. 

Such are the principal educational institutions which the American 
student will frequent, although there are numerous schools, both public 
and private, which are open to him, either free or for a small fee. But 
there is one piece of advice which cannot be too thoroughly impressed 
upon one thinking of going to Europe to study. Learn all there is in 
America first. This applies especially to general courses, of which there 
are few or none given, and the student who goes over before taking all 
the excellent general courses in our American universities will be seri- 
ously handicapped in his specializing, and unable to get the full benefit 
from his work. 



LICE FREEMAN PALMER, the eldest of the four children of 



a small town near Windsor, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1855. She died in Paris, 
Dec. 6, 1902. 

The mother's ancestors came to the State of New York from the hill 
country of Western Massachusetts near Stockbridge, and her father 
was a descendant of the original Scotch owners of large land grants in 
the beautiful Susquehanna Valley. Her father was first a farmer, as 
were his fathers before him, but after his marriage he was enabled, with 
the help of his young wife of seventeen, to realize his youthful ambition, 
and ten years after the birth of their first child he obtained the degree 
of M.D. 



ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 



A MEMORIAL SKETCH. 




Freeman, was born in Colesville, 
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Alice K Freeman came into an excellent inheritance of body and 
brain. The example of her parents in mental application during her 
younger years early inspired a passion for study. Of this time she was 
accustomed to say at a later period, " I grew up with my mother." She 
was ten years of age when her parents left the farm and took up their 
residence in Windsor. There she spent seven years in study at the 
Academy, and it was there also that she joined the Presbyterian church. 
It was said of her that " she was an eager, ambitious student, deter- 
mined by the very forces of her nature towards the getting of knowledge 
and the building up of a symmetrical character." 

At Windsor Academy she was prepared for college. In those days 
the requirements for women's colleges were not so rigorous as for men's, 
and that desire which was to be hers in all her educational work for 
girls later was hers then. She wished to fit herself to meet the world, 
compelling equality of respect as regards woman's part in it. Thus the 
comparisons, on the part of her classmates at Windsor, of the varying 
standards of requirements, spurred her to choose the institution where 
she could be assured that these were the highest. Her choice was 
Michigan University, which only a few years before had offered to 
women equal privileges with men. 

Entering the University in 1872, with so many conditions that it was 
a grave question whether she should be admitted, she had by the begin- 
ning of her Sophomore year removed them all, and established her lead- 
ership in her class. She was graduated among the very first in a class 
of seventy-six, twelve of whom were women. The subject of her Com- 
mencement oration was " The Conflict between Science and Poetry." 
She was not only scholarly, she was a leader in social activities, and in 
those pioneer days of co-education inspired respect for woman's capac- 
ity, whether as a member in the college debating club, where, even then, 
she showed rare powers of persuasion, or as an active officer of the 
Students' Christian Association. 

In December, 1874, there were floods on the Susquehanna River. 
A letter came from her father telling of his reverses and saying that she 
must return home. Her reply came not from the University, but from 
Ottawa, 111., where, with the prompt help of professors, she had found 
an opportunity to teach in the high school. There she taught Latin and 
Greek from January to June, still keeping her college study uninter- 
rupted as a member of the Junior class. From that time she was self- 
supporting. After graduation she taught in Geneva, Wis., for a time, 
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in a private school for girls. From 1877 to I ^79 sne was principal 
of the high school at East Saginaw, Mich. 

At this time she received a call to a professorship of mathematics at 
Wellesley College; but her youngest sister — the idol of the family — 
was making a brave fight for life against consumption, and she would 
not consider it. In the death of this sister at eighteen, her deep and 
abounding devotion to girls had its veritable consecration. Then in 1879 
she was called to a professorship of history at Wellesley, and accepted 
the position. Two years later she became Acting President, and in 1882, 
when she was twenty-six years of age, she accepted the presidency. 

Widely trained, — trained by the knowledge and enthusiasm of college 
professors, trained by work as a teacher in public and private schools, 
trained by the devotions and sorrows of a peculiarly intimate home life 
and religious life, — she brought to the presidency of Wellesley College 
a wealth of experience that made her tact infinite, her executive ability 
masterly, and her intelligence keen and clear. To all this was added a 
wonderful capacity not only to remember names, but to individualize 
students, parents, and friends, a power that must be counted a special 
gift. It was not strange that she was known to those who loved her most 
as " The Princess," and that her work in the college for six years during 
the time of its most rapid and creative development should forever seem 
incomparably well done. It was accomplished with a courage that is an 
inspiration, for it was in those years that, because of weak lungs, she 
was told she had but six months to live, and was advised to spend them 
in the south of France. 

Her marriage, in 1887, to George Herbert Palmer, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Harvard University, took her from the presidency of a partic- 
ular institution and made her a trustee of many institutions, and a leader 
in the solution of many educational problems. It was the beginning for 
her of a still larger service. 

In 1892 she accepted with much hesitation the position of dean of 
the graduate schools and colleges in the University of Chicago, to be in 
residence during one-third of the academic year. The office had just 
been created, as had the university, and it was her task as much to 
establish the social conditions and relations of the students within the 
university as to plan their courses of study. The initial impulse in the 
life of a university is always the enduring impulse, and so it was as a 
creator of traditions that she worked for Chicago University. In 1 895 
she resigned, convinced that the many problems incident to the found- 
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ing of this great university needed her personal help less than other work 
that called her. 

During these years her generous service and eager desire for larger 
helpfulness in all matters of education were widely recognized. Honor- 
ary degrees were conferred upon her by several colleges, — Ph.D. by 
Michigan in 1882, L.H.D. by Columbia in 1887, and in 1895 and 1896, 
LL.D. by Wisconsin and Union. Her work was varied, but her purpose 
was clear. She labored earnestly in many paths to increase opportunities 
of service for college women, and in every field to choose for advance- 
ment those with capacity for leadership and scholarship, who should 
themselves become creators of new and larger opportunities for others. 
In her public addresses she showed always an eager sincerity, a knowl- 
edge of her subject, and a kindliness in expressing conviction that dis- 
armed hostility and won others to share her enthusiasms. President of 
the Woman's Education Association of Boston from 1891 to 1901 ; twice 
president, and finally general secretary, of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae ; one of the chief executive officers of the Association for Pro- 
moting Scientific Research by Women ; president of the International In- 
stitute for Girls in Spain ; member of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education from 1889 until, in 1902, she became by a third appointment 
the senior member ; also identified in many different capacities with or- 
ganizations of influence, she everywhere sought to win support in all 
wise endeavors for better education. Among college women she was a 
pioneer and leader ; with and for all women she was a confident opti- 
mist and worker. Her life-story, when written, must epitomize the victo- 
rious struggle of her sex for larger intellectual freedom in the last quarter 
of a century. Always with forward look, she labored, — whether as one 
of those most responsible for the children of Massachusetts, or for the 
organized interests of the women of her country, or for their higher edu- 
cation here or abroad, — and her work found her just at the beginning 
of a new term with greater influence as well as greater problems. 

Lavish of self in every relation for good, yet forgetful of self, she 
stood in all her inner life and its crises isolated, and for this greatness 
of personal reserve she received most respect from those nearest. 

No one can describe her personality. Exceptionally sensitive to 
beauties of form and color, intimately at home with living creatures, she 
was yet more intimately and simply at home in the heart of a child. 
With a child she was boundlessly in love. For the children of larger 
growth, her work was among men as well as among women, and in it 
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all she was always and everywhere capable of a great sincerity. Hers 
was convincing sympathy and earnest foresight, which made her judg- 
ment so true that to her many owe not merely their success, but the 
right choosing of a life-work. Hers was the capacity to give to others, 
at innumerable moments, courage and gladness. Hers was a self-efface- 
ment that raised fellow workers and friends to the level of achievement, 
and then to them gave the credit of victory. — Publications of the Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Alumna ^ March, IQ03. 

A GREAT FREE LECTURE SYSTEM. 

George lies. 

{In TJU WirWs W*rk.1 

ONE dreary night last January, in one of the New York free public 
lectures, Mr. A. J. Talley presented views of Florence in a public 
school in East Twenty-seventh Street To the fourth-story hall had 
climbed a weather-beaten old Italian whose features kindled as scene 
after scene swept the canvas. When the Baptistery was shown, chief 
among the glories of the great city, the old man whispered, " I batized 
dere," and added with a sigh, "Ah, I no see Firenze again 1 " Well-to-do 
New Yorkers who have seen Niagara in summer, in winter, and in the 
lovely garb of late October live among millions of people who owe to 
the camera their sole acquaintance with the great cataract. Pictures of 
Niagara are much the most admired in the round of those which illustrate 
Mr. L. H. Tasker's lecture on the " Great Lakes." One night at Cooper 
Union, as Mr. Tasker threw on the screen a picture of Sault Ste. Marie, 
he told us that a steamer passes through its canal every seven minutes, 
night and day, during the season of navigation. On my row sat a burly 
chap grimy with coal-dust His comment, loud as a stage " aside," was, 
" Hully gee I " It is usual, when a lecture suggests inquiry, to invite 
questions at the close of the hour. I have known Mr. T. B. Collins to 
be kept almost another sixty minutes busily answering the queries of the 
keen-witted Jewish lads who had seen his experiments at the University 
Settlement Hall, at Eldridge and Rivington Streets. Apart from his 
Jewish auditors, the lecturer that night had not more than three or four 
hearers of other races. These incidents show the spirit of the lecture 
audiences. 
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In this public lecture system arranged by the Board of Education of 
New York, the lecturers are men and women of mark, secured on mod- 
erate terms because they reside in the city and can repeat their discourses 
in different quarters. The audiences come to be informed rather than to 
gratify their curiosity by seeing an explorer, a novelist, or a humorist of 
world-wide fame. And while the programmes give the place of honor to 
teachers and scholars, there is a welcome for any one else with capacity 
to instruct, stimulate, and refresh. Nobody begrudges the people a good 
novel taken from a free library; and it gives them just as much delight 
to be escorted through the palace of the Alhambra, or to hear a capital 
tenor sing " La Marseillaise " and " Die Wacht am Rhein." Lives divided 
between the tenement-house and the shop or the factory need all the 
cheer they can get. 

Twenty years ago some of the city libraries charged fees of perhaps 
a dollar a year. Mark what followed a change of policy. In Spring- 
field, Mass., the charge was abolished in 1885; the next year, with 
open doors, the users of the library increased seven-fold. So in St. Louis 
and elsewhere. A dollar is a good deal of money to the average Ameri- 
can family. To-day the public library is supplementing the public school 
more and more effectively ; the work of both is possible because offered 
free. Side by side with free libraries are subscription libraries which 
flourish apace ; but their constituency of the well-to-do is a bagatelle in 
comparison with the throngs at the free counters. In the lecture field, 
Major Pond, let us say, engages on liberal terms Henry M. Stanley, Ian 
Maclaren, or Mark Twain. He announces a lecture at great cost in the 
newspapers, sends out circulars by the thousand, and placards the streets 
with advertising. The tickets, at from one to two dollars, are sold to just 
such well-to-do persons as take books from subscription libraries. At an 
opposite pole is the lecture system considered here. 

Most of the courses are given in public-school buildings ; the great 
hall of the Cooper Union is occupied without charge, and so are several 
excellent halls connected with churches ; where rents are paid, the terms 
are moderate. There are to-day in greater New York one hundred and 
seventeen lecture centres, each as well known in the neighborhood as the 
local sub-station of the post-office ; this publicity reduces the expense of 
advertising. Pocket bulletins setting forth the courses are distributed at 
the doors of the lecture halls ; placards in big type are posted outside, 
and by friendly hands in shops and factories near by. Newspapers an- 
nounce gratis the subjects every evening. Thus it comes about that 
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while the cost of a lecture to a lyceum manager may be as much as a 
dollar a seat, the cost to New York of a public-school lecture this season 
is about ten cents. 

These lectures began in 1889, simply as an experiment, their themes 
miscellaneous, and only a few illustrated. In 1890, when Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger was given charge, the experiment became an assured success. 
The lectures have steadily broadened in range and constantly improved 
in quality. The progress of the movement is due to the large-minded 
men who, as members of the Board of Education, have espoused the 
cause of adult instruction, such as the Honorable Miles M. O'Brien, late 
President of the Board, who was the first champion of the lectures ; 
Honorable Henry A. Rogers, Ex-President C. C. Burlingham, and Gen. 
George W. Wingate. During the present season the auditors at the 
lectures will probably number a million and a quarter, with a lecture staff 
of five hundred. The stereopticon is always employed when helpful, and 
experiments are also introduced. Dr. Leipziger plans to give each 
centre a variety of courses every season, each course consecutive and 
thorough. In Cooper Union last January and February nine lectures 
were given on North American geography, five of them on the Colorado 
River and its Indians, by George Wharton James, the explorer ; with 
these were alternated eight lectures on " Electricity," by Dr. E. R. von Nar- 
droff , accompanied by experiments worthy of a college laboratory. At 
St. Bartholomew Hall eight evenings were devoted to an exposition of 
" Heat and Its Work," by Professor John S. McKay, and eight to rendi- 
tions of the best songs of Europe and America, with apt introduction 
and comment Particular pains are taken that all the advanced lectures 
shall lead to study. For example, when Professor William Hallock, of 
Columbia University, delivers his course on 44 Light," a neat pamphlet is 
distributed presenting a summary of his exposition, ending with a brief 
list of books for study and reference. This aid is invariably extended 
for lectures of this stamp, whether scientific, literary, or on themes of 
art. So great is the demand at the public libraries for recommended 
books that the supply there fails, and the Board of Education provides 
copies at each centre from what Dr. Leipziger calls a 44 platform 
library." At a single centre last winter two hundred copies of a standard 
text-book on electricity were thus lent or sold at cost One of the Doc- 
tor's dreams is that there shall be erected in New York two or three 
temples of science where, in addition to a fine auditorium, shall be found 
amply equipped laboratories and workshops for practical application of 
lecture lessons. 
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EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Once more death has invaded the ranks of our Trustees, and we miss 
the kindly face of the Hon. C. C. Corbin. The July number of Bostonia 
will give a portrait and an appreciation of him. 

In Part Second of Volume xxiii. of the " Journal of the American 
Oriental Society " just issued there appears a large folded diagram en- 
titled " Key to the Kosmos of the Babylonians." It is given in illustra- 
tion of the article " Babylonian and Pre-Babylonian Cosmology/' which 
appeared in Volume xxii. of the same " Journal.' 9 It presents President 
Warren's new interpretation of Babylonian cosmology, an interpretation 
which is a complete surprise to scholars brought up on the traditional 
view as presented by Jensen and Maspero. It has, however, been fully 
endorsed by two of the most eminent Assyriologists of Europe and 
America, and is of interest to all Hellenists, as it explains for the first 
time the origin of the Pythagorean system of the heavens and the earth. 

At a recent conference of educators invited to Cambridge to meet 
Dr. Parkin, agent of the Trustees of the Cecil Rhodes Scholarship Fund, 
and to give advice respecting the best methods of selecting American 
candidates for the scholarships, Boston University was represented by 
President Warren. The conference was the second of a series planned 
for the important educational centres in the United States, and had 
special reference to the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut Though no formal votes were passed, many suggestions 
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were presented that have been indorsed in later conferences in other 
parts of the country. The following are perhaps the most important : 
that the age limit be between the minimum of nineteen and maximum 
of twenty-three ; that candidates be eligible from the end of the Sopho- 
more year up to two years after graduation ; that in States in which there 
are several colleges nominations be made in rotation according to se- 
niority by those institutions which in the judgment of the Trustees of 
the Rhodes bequest give courses of study that qualify students to ma- 
triculate at the University of Oxford ; finally, that the Rhodes Trustees 
conduct in America examinations qualifying for admission to the schol- 
arships, and that only candidates qualified to read for an Oxford honor 
degree be accepted. 

On the fourth of February, under the presidency of Miss Louise 
Hamilton Murdock, of Boston University, Class of '87, the alumnae of 
the Boston Latin School for Girls celebrated the Quarter Centennial of 
the School. It being at the same time a well-deserved commemoration 
of the protracted service of Mr. Tetlow, first and thus far only head 
master of the School, the interest was the greater. The speakers were 
President Warren of Boston University, President Seelye of Smith Col- 
lege, Miss Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe, and Mrs. M. J. McLean, repre- 
sentative of the alumnae. Professor Scudder, the representative of 
Wellesley, was detained by illness. " In the Beginning " was the theme 
assigned to the first speaker, and as on the basis of contemporary 
printed matter he illustrated the backwardness of public sentiment in 
Boston as recently as 1877, touching the higher education of women, 
and the oppositions encountered by those who united with the Univer- 
sity in laboring to secure for girls the same opportunities for securing a 
classical education provided for boys in the older Latin School, it was a 
surprising revelation to the younger portion of the crowded audience. 
All the addresses were messages of congratulation and good will. At the 
close of a happy and hopeful address by Mr. Tetlow a purse containing 
twenty-five gold eagles was presented him on behalf of the alumnae, and 
a beautiful loving-cup of crystal and silver on behalf of the Senior class 
of the School. But for illness, Mrs. Ida Shaw Martin, also a graduate 
both of the School and of Boston University, would have presided in 
place of Miss Murdock. 
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Theism, by Borden P. Bowne, 
professor of philosophy in Boston 
University, is a revision and exten- 
sion of the same author's " Philosophy 
of Theism." Without changing the 
general plan pursued in the earlier 
work, additions have been made, 
especially the arguments' from epis- 
temology and metaphysics, which ma- 
terially enhance the value of the dis- 
cussion. In some other respects also 
this work is an improvement upon its 
predecessor, particularly from the 
standpoint of the student who comes 
to the study without previous philo- 
sophical and theological training. It is 
difficult to write a satisfactory book 
on theism in 322 pages; but Pro- 
fessor Bowne, by his long-continued 
and profound studies, has succeeded 
in performing this hard task. For 
conciseness and vigor of statement, 
as well as for the clearness of the con- 
ception in details and in the whole 
argument, and the careful limitation 
of the purpose and the exclusion of 
all that is irrelevant, this book is a 
model. It deserves almost unqualified 
commendation, and it will meet all 
the expectations and requirements of 
the increasingly large number of those 
who are interested in the subject of 
which it treats. (Price, #1.75 net. The 
American Book Company, New York.) 

Biblical and Literary Essays, 
by the late A. B. Davidson, professor 
of Hebrew, New College, Edinburg, 
edited by his successor, J. A. Pater- 
son. This book is made up of thirteen 
essays, mostly on Old Testament 
themes, but including several others, 
as "Arabic Poetry," " The Rationale 



of a Preacher," and " The Uses of the 
Old Testament for Edification." To 
clergymen in particular this book will 
prove very valuable; and from its 
pages laymen will be able to catch 
the spirit and results of a reverent 
form of the modern methods of Bibli- 
cal study. (Price, #1.75 net, A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York.) 

The Life of James Madison, 
by Gaillard Hunt This stately volume 
of 402 pages is the work of a loving 
hand, for its author is the editor of 
" The Writings of James Madison." 
It is sufficient to say that the book is 
practically not only a biography of its 
subject, but a political history of the 
times during which Madison lived his 
influential life. It is a thoughtful and 
able work, for which all students of 
American history will be grateful. 
(Price, $2.50 net. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York.) 

Mont Pelee and the Trag- 
edy of Martinique, by Angelo 
Heilprin. This is just what it pro- 
fesses to be; that is, a study of the 
great catastrophes of 1902, with per- 
sonal observations and experiences 
of the author on the ground. It is a 
vivid narrative of the horrible events, 
with a study of the conditions leading 
up to and following the fearful dis- 
aster. The numerous elegant repro- 
ductions of photographs aid the mind 
in catching some impression of the 
horror and the grandeur of the trag- 
edy. (Price, #3.00 net. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) 

St. Augustine and His Age, 
by Joseph McCabe. We have here a 
really great study of a great man. 
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The author attempts to trace in the 
writings and activities of Augustine 
the mental and moral development of 
the great Church Father; and reaches 
conclusions not altogether commen- 
datory of the effects of theological 
disputes upon the human heart. It is 
a fascinating book to all students of 
ecclesiastical history. (Price, #2.00 net.) 
Mediaeval India under Mo- 
hammedan Rule, by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, professor of Arabic at 
Trinity College, Dublin. We confess 
to having read this book with great 
interest The subject is one but little 
known except to specialists, and it is 
pleasing to learn that there is a non- 
European history of the Middle Ages 
which rivals in interest that with which 
we are so familiar. The story is told 
with real zest, and is full of intrinsic 
power and charm. (Price, cloth, Ji. 35 
net.) Augustus Caesar and the 
Organization of the Empire of 
Borne, by John B. Firth. Although 
treating of familiar matters, this book 
is to be commended. It is justified 
not alone by the demands of the series 
of the "Heroes of the Nations," of 
which it is a part, but by its essential 
merit. In style simple and clear, the 
author portrays with genuine enthusi- 
asm, though by no means always with 
approval, the career of the masterful 
Augustus. We doubt whether the 
story has, on the whole, ever been 
better told. Numerous beautiful illus- 
trations heighten the value and in- 
terest of the work. (Price, #1.35 net. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 

The Heart of John Wesley's 
Journal, edited by Percy Living- 
stone -Parker. The acrimony of theo- 
logical controversy as it raged about 
the life and teachings of John Wesley 
is too recent to permit the majority to 
estimate the great reformer justly. 
But this book will contribute to that 



end ; and it is a timely production in 
view of the approaching bi-centennial 
of the birth of Wesley. Any attempt 
to give the heart of a great man's 
Journal will be in some measure dis- 
appointing; for of necessity it must 
omit much that would be demanded 
for completeness of portraiture. But 
this selection is well made, and for the 
vast majority of readers sufficient; 
while he must have a dull imagination 
who can read the book without an 
enthusiasm which will grow with every 
succeeding page. (Price, #1.50 net.) 
The Life of Joseph Pafker, 
Pastor of City Temple, Lon- 
don, by William Adamson. The ap- 
pearance of this book so soon after 
the death of the great London divine 
might lead one to suspect that it is 
hastily done ; but the work was nearly 
complete before the death of its sub- 
ject, though written for the most part 
without his knowing its contents. We 
commend this book to all preachers as 
the portrait of one who, though he may 
have had faults, is an example of 
what all the clergy should be in point 
of earnestness and devotion to his 
convictions. (Price, #1.75 net. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York.) 

Agnosticism, by Robert Flint. 
He who wishes to know agnosticism 
in all its forms and manifestations, 
Hebrew, Chinese, Hindu, Greek, Ro- 
man, and modern, will need this book. 
It is not too much to say that it is com- 
plete. It is a history, an analysis, and 
an estimate. It is discriminating and 
fair, and it is equally judicious. But 
no one will read the book for a pas- 
time. It is solid and learned. Its sub- 
ject and subject-matter forbid that 
it should be light ; but it is not heavy 
or dull. When you want to know any- 
thing about agnosticism turn to this 
book. (Price, #2.00 net. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York.) 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



General 



MELVILLE MADISON BIGELOW. 



Melville M. Bigelow, the newly elected Dean of the School of Law of 
Boston University, unites in his ancestry the best traditions of the two States 
which played the leading part in the colonial history of America. His father 
was a native of Massachusetts; his mother was a Virginian, a member of the 
family which gave to the country its fourth president. Mr. Bigelow's own broad 
training and varied professional career have blended in a striking degree the 
characteristics of the widely variant types of culture represented in the two sec- 
tions of the country from which his ancestors came. Mr. Bigelow is a native of 
Michigan. He was graduated from the University of Michigan in 1866. Two 
years later he was admitted to the bar in Memphis, Tenn. In 1870 he re- 
moved to Cambridge, Mass., and in 1879 he was granted the degree of 
Ph.D. by Harvard University. In 1896 he received the degree of LL.D. from 
Northwestern University. 

From the beginning of the Law School of Boston University Mr. Bigelow 
has been one of the most influential members of the Faculty of that depart- 
ment of the University. The very organization of the school is due, in large 
measure, to his efforts as a member of the committee which was appointed to 
consider the advisability of establishing such a school. 

During his long term of service as professor in the School of Law Mr. 
Bigelow has lectured on the Law of Torts and Commercial Paper. For many 
years he has also devoted a portion of each year to the duties of a non-resident 
professor in the University of Michigan. He has lectured regularly at other 
important law schools. 

As a teacher Mr. Bigelow has achieved great success, not only by the clear- 
ness of his presentation of his subjects, but by his ability to arouse in his 
students a love of the highest ideals in the legal profession. He has also in- 
variably won his students by the genial personality which so admirably supple- 
ments his broad general culture and his legal acquirements. 

Mr. Bigelow's works are acknowledged authorities not only in the State of 
Massachusetts, and in every State of the Union, but they enjoy a unique stand- 
ing in England. Among these are works on the law of Estoppel, of Torts, of 
Bills, Notes and Cheques, and Wills. His " History of Procedure at the Com- 
mon Law" is one of his best-known works. His "Law of Estoppel" has 
reached a sixth edition. His " Law of Torts " has reached a seventh American 
edition, and a second English edition is now passing through the University 
Press of Cambridge, England. 

The exceptionally brilliant history of the School of Law of Boston Univer- 
sity is the highest tribute to the wisdom of the founders of this department of 
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the University and a striking indication of the success which attended their 
avowed policy of bringing together a faculty of the most commanding intellects 
of the legal profession. The records of this school include the names of a 
group of professors and lecturers who are famous in the annals of the bar. 
Among these names none ranks higher than that of Melville M. Bigelow, who 
has recently received this new and crowning honor of the appointment to the 
leadership of the school which he was so influential in founding and with which 
he has been connected from the first day of its history. Already the indications 
are unmistakable that the brilliant record of the last thirty years is to be main- 
tained, and that under the wise administration of the new executive officer the 
School of Law of Boston University will maintain its honorable place among 
the great law schools of America. 



John E. Toulmin is president of the National Bank of Redemption. Sev- 
eral years ago he began work at the Shoe and Leather Bank. By virtue of his 
faithfulness, energy, and good judgment he was promoted step by step until he 
became the president When the bank was merged into the National Bank of 
Redemption, having joint resources aggregating nearly twenty-five million dol- 
lars, Mr. Toulmin's ability and sterling worth had awakened such confidence 
that the Board of Directors chose him president of this great banking institu- 
tion. This additional recognition ranks him as one of the great financiers of 
Boston. He is the son of Rev. William B. Toulmin, of the New England Con- 
ference. By inheritance and fitness he brings to the Board of Trustees of 
Boston University those superb qualities that will give increased strength and 
confidence in the wise management of its affairs. 



Dillon Bronson was born thirty-nine years ago, at Wyoming, la., a town 
founded by his father. His grandfather, Thomas Bronson, and three great- 
uncles were pioneer Methodist ministers. His mother was Jennie Van Ben- 
schoten, cousin of the late Professor Van Benschoten of Wesleyan. Her mother 
was a Vail, which family has long been identified with the growth of the church 
Mr. Bronson graduated at Cornell College, Iowa, in 1884; he received the d* 
gree of A.M. in 1887, and of D.D. in 190a The day of his graduation he ac- 
cepted a call to preach in De Witt, la, and after Conference supplied the Dav- 
enport circuit In the summer of 1885 there fell into his hands a copy of Pres- 
ident Warren's "Earnest Letter to Young Men Intending to Enter the Min- 
istry," which brought him to Boston for a theological course. He was elected 
a Commencement speaker by the Faculty, and soon after graduation accepted 
a call to supply the pulpit of Bromfield St Church for one year. A door was 
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then providentially opened for Mr. Bronson to study and travel abroad. After 
a year in the Orient he reached Berlin, Germany, where he studied in the Uni- 
versity and preached several times in German to Methodist congregations. 
He spent the year 1891 in London, supplying the pulpits of prominent Congre- 
gational churches, and on returning to America became pastor of the church 
in Newton, where he served five years. Then came three years in Salem, and 
now he is serving his third year as pastor of St Mark's Church, Brookline. On 
Nov. 21, 1894, he married Susan Hall Peirce, B. U. Class of '88, which he as- 
sures his friends is the only bright thing he has ever done. 



Mr. Edward Ray Speare, who was recently elected a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Boston University, was born in West Newton, Sept 21, 1872. 
He is a son of the late Alden Speare, who was one of its Associate Founders 
and Trustees. 

Mr. Speare is a graduate of the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 
When in College he was active in journalistic work, and served on the staff of 
the Boston University Beacon, first as associate editor and finally as editor-in- 
chief. He was also closely identified with the athletic interests of the Univer- 
sity, and held the tennis championship for three years, and acted as captain and 
manager of the 'Varsity Football Team for two seasons. 

After graduating he became connected with the business founded by his 
father in 1851. He is now vice-president and general manager of the Alden 
Speare's Sons Company of Boston, New York, and Chicago; secretary and 
treasurer of the Water Paint Company of America ; treasurer of the Blair and 
De Larm Veneer Company ; secretary of the Ashland Emery and Corundum 
Company, which represents the combined interests of over ninety-six per cent 
of the emery mills and mines of the United States. He is also a director in 
various other industrial concerns. This energetic Christian layman, though 
young, promises to be a valuable addition to the Board of Trustees because of 
his intimate association with the interests and life of Boston University and of 
the business world. 



Messrs. Heath and Co. have just issued B. Pe*rez Galdbs's well-known 
novel, " Marianela," edited, with portrait, introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
by Professors Geddes and Josselyn. The text, which is published in full, is 
taken from the ninth edition of the Spanish novel. 
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On the evening of March 12 a good audience assembled in Lorimer Hall 
to listen to a reading by F. Hopkinson Smith, for the benefit of the Alumni 
Professorship of History Fund. Mr. Smith's irresistible humor and power of 
delineation delighted the audience, uninterruptedly. The mountain guide, the 
laboring toiler, the Southern mammy, and the Yankee abroad were in turn pre- 
sented in living real pictures, each fascinatingly portrayed. It is to be hoped 
that other fraternities will follow the example of the Tri-Delta, which showed 
its loyalty to the College by arranging for this fund. 

An important change in the award of degrees will take effect at the next 
Commencement, June 3. Hereafter Greek will not be required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Those students who meet all the requirements of the 
course which has hitherto led to the degree of Ph.B. will hereafter, on comple- 
ting this course, receive the degree of AB. The status of the course leading to 
the degree of LittB. is unchanged ; students completing this course will not re- 
ceive the degree of AB. A new requirement in this course is that all candi- 
dates for the degree of Litt.B. must take an amount of preparatory-school Latin 
equal to the entrance requirements for the AB. degree, and they must also 
complete one full year of Latin in the College of Liberal Arts. 

Mr. Leo Wiener, who has been assisting in the German Department for 
the past few years, felt obliged at the beginning of this semester to withdraw 
from his connection with the University on account of the pressure of literary 
work. He is engaged in the preparation of an almost encyclopaedic compilation 
of the literature of the various Slavonic dialects ; and this, together with his 
teaching at Harvard in the Russian Department, had grown to demand his 
whole time and attention. Heir Georg von Wieren, who has taken his place as 
instructor in German, comes to the work excellently recommended as a teacher. 
At present he has also charge of the German instruction at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. A native of the province of Hanover, and educated at 
the University of Gdttingen, Heir von Wieren, after a residence of several 
years in this country, unites the American spirit with the German pedagogy ; 
and he is sure to command the good will of the classes. 

The representation of the German play Gutnstigt Voneichen, which was 
recently given by members of the German classes, was in every way most satis- 
factory. Those among the audience who are judges commended the pronuncia- 
tion in the highest terms. This method of learning the word and sentence in- 
tonation of foreign speech would seem to be most effective, and really the near- 
er approach that can be had to conversational practice. It would hardly be 
^T^iT*!, **** ^ rcccntl y had *cardy ever heard German spoken 
L^S^ Th€ ™ k ^ been going on regularly and faithfully for 

tinte^ine!^^/ 1 * classes as large as convenience will allow; but it has been some 
1^ ho«~ IT^ hw ^ * P^ic. This open criticism would 

^ThrX^r!: ? \ stron * ^centive to the pupils and surely be helpful to 

^ -^-nTl Itis^great 
spoken laiigJr nut^^^u ~t * ***** occasion to hear the 
n£e i^SS^iS ^ ^ opportunity may occur 
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The Men's Graduate Club, an association of the men who have graduated 
from the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, will give a banquet 
in honor of His Excellency John L. Bates, '82, Governor of Massachusetts, 
and the Honorable George R. Jones, '83, President of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate, at The Westminster, Copley Square, Boston, on Friday evening, April 3. 
The programme is as follows: 5.30-6.30, Reception; 6.30, Dinner; 7.30, Greet- 
ing, and addresses. Music by the University Quartette of Boston. The* Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, John D. Pickles, '77, President, Lee C. Hascall, *8o, 
George A. Dunn, '89, S. Edgar Whitaker, '90, Raymond A. Robbins, '96, are 
making every effort to secure a large attendance. The responses already re- 
ceived are sufficiently numerous and cordial to leave no doubt of the success of 
this attempt to express the honor in which these distinguished graduates of the 
University are held by the great body of graduates. This issue of Bostonia 
goes to press too early to permit an account of the gathering, but the July issue 
will contain a full account of the reception. 



At the banquet of the alumni of the Law School, given in January at 
Young's Hotel, Mr. Bigelow, Dean of the School, Judge Fox of the Superior 
Court, and Hon. Alfred Hemenway, one of the leaders of the Boston bar, made 
addresses. After complimenting his predecessor, Mr. Bigelow explained in 
some detail the recent changes in the school, saying that these had been made 
in the natural order of development from what had preceded. He said that the 
professors were now appointed upon a permanent tenure and were to give their 
whole time to the work of the school, and that the instructors were hereafter to 
have entire charge of their several subjects, with corresponding responsibility. 
This was~raising their work to the rank and dignity of work of the professors. 
Judge Fox expressed strong approval of these changes in remarks that were 
received with applause, and Mr. Hemenway called up history and reminiscence 
in a vein of wit and humor peculiarly his own. 



On June 22-27 the American Institute of Homoeopathy will hold its annual 
meeting in Boston, and arrangements are well in hand for a successful session. 
Many visitors are expected at the Medical School and Hospital, where demon- 
strations, exhibits, and operations will be an important, interesting, and in- 
structive feature. 

The Pathological Museum is undergoing transformation. Many of the 
specimens, being in such an advanced condition of disintegration as to be 
worthless, have been destroyed, and replaced by new ones. It is earnestly 
hoped that the alumni will add to the collection whenever they have anything 
of interest, with the assurance that proper attention and credit will be ac- 
corded it 
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The trustees of the Homoeopathic Medical Dispensary of Boston appeal to 
the public-spirited men and women, wherever dispersed, to consider whether 
the past history of the Dispensary is not a sufficient plea for financial aid. 
During 1902 the Dispensary treated 19,017 patients, with a total of 50,773 pre- 
scriptions; and since its establishment in 1857 it has treated 420,135 patients, 
with a total of 1,173,513 prescriptions. As the Dispensary is practically a part 
of the Medical School of Boston University, it emphasizes emphatically the 
advantages to be derived from the study of medicine where such an immense 
amount of clinical experience is offered. 

It is, comparatively speaking, within very recent years that the importance 
and even the necessity of a knowledge of biology has been recognized as a 
prerequisite to the adequate understanding and appreciation of human anatomy, 
physiology, and embryology. Since it has been so recognized, however, courses 
providing for the need have been incorporated in the curricula of the leading 
medical schools. As may be noted : — 

In the Hahnemann College in Chicago, a course in biology, and embryol- 
ogy of the chick, in which lecture and laboratory work are given twice a week 
during the first year. In Rush Medical School, now a part of Chicago Uni- 
versity, there is required laboratory work in embryology two hours daily, with 
two lectures a week for the first term of the first year. In the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, vertebrate 
morphology is required of all candidates for the degree M.D., and a course 
provided which occupies three hours a week for the entire year. The Chicago 
Homoeopathic Medical College has a course in histology and biology four hours 
a week for the entire first year. Johns Hopkins Medical School gives, in its 
fourth year, ten lectures on medical zoology, with demonstrations and labora- 
tory work. 

In Boston University School of Medicine a course in animal morphology 
and embryology occupies the Freshman class four hours a week during the 
school year. 



Professor Hinckley G. Mitchell, of the School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity, gave, on Friday, February 27, a lecture on Jerusalem. Professor Mitch- 
ell spent last year at Jerusalem as director of the newly organized School of 
Archaeology in that city. The lecture, which was given in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
was illustrated by stereopticon views. 

The students at the School of Theology had a rare treat on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, March 3, 4, 5, in listening to the lectures on " Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture" by Rev. R. D. H oiling ton, of Kenton, O. Mr. Hollington is 
a graduate of the school, '95. In the three lectures, which were finely illustrated 
with numerous stereopticon views, he traced the history of architecture, dis- 
cussed its principles, and gave many practical suggestions relative to the con- 
struction of our places of worship. The lectures were clear, entertaining, mag- 
netic, and inspiring. They will result in arousing interest in better and more 
appropriate buildings for the meeting and worship of the people. 
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President of Boston University from its organization until his resignation, which 
goes into effect with the close of the University Year. 
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WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN. 

Professor Joseph R. Taylor, AM. 

THE thoughtful student of American history is impressed with the 
commanding position which, from the time of the planting of the 
original colonies, certain families have held in the development of our 
national life. As one meets in Boston to-day a Robert Treat Paine, a 
Gamaliel Bradford, and learns that these men are influential factors in 
the social and political life of the twentieth century, he gains a new in- 
sight into the continuity of history, and he discovers one of the reasons 
why New England, although limited to narrow geographical confines, has 
so long dominated the national life of America. 

No names in American history represent greater or more sustained 
achievement than those of Mather and Warren. The visitor at the an- 
cient Copp's Hill burial-ground looks with reverence upon the tomb of 
Increase and Cotton Mather; the traveler at Bunker Hill monument 
thinks inevitably of General Joseph Warren. 

William F. Warren is a living representative of these two historic 
families. He was born in Williamsburgh, Mass*, March 13, 1833. He 
is a son of Mather and Anne Warren. Through his father, Mather War- 
ren, he traces his descent from the famous theologians of early colonial 
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and ecclesiastical history. President Warren is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University. He continued his studies in the universities of Halle and 
Berlin in Germany. His career as an educator began as head master in 
schools at Watertown, Conn., Hopkiixton, Mass., and Mobile, Ala. His 
ministerial career comprised pastorates in Andover, Wilbraham, and 
Boston, Mass. His training as a pastor and as a teacher fitted him to fill 
an important position which demanded proved ability in both these 
lines of intellectual ability; from 1861 until 1866 he served as professor 
in the Mission Institute at Bremen, Germany. This institute was, later, 
removed to Frankfort-on-the-Main, and is still in existence, under the 
name of the Martin Mission Institute. This work in Germany not only 
ripened his general scholarship and culture, but it was of special value 
in that it gave him an admirable opportunity for a thorough study of the 
educational system of Germany, a study which was later to produce im- 
portant results in the planning and establishment of Boston University. 
In 1866 he was called to the acting presidency of Boston Theological 
Seminary. When, at the founding of Boston University in 1873, * ms 
theological school was merged in Boston University, as the first of the 
projected group of professional schools, President Warren was elected to 
the presidency of the new institution, and from that time to the present 
he has shaped and moulded the University, which has to-day become an 
important member of our American educational system. 

The biographical dictionaries dismiss the last thirty years of Presi- 
dent Warren's life with the brief sentence : " President of Boston Uni- 
versity since 1873." The story of the last thirty years of President 
Warren's life is the history of Boston University. A full biography of 
these thirty years would include the history of the development of an 
institution from its beginning to a period in which it comprises a College 
of Liberal Arts and a group of thoroughly equipped professional schools, 
an attendance of 1,361 students, an alumni roll of 3,000, a strong and 
increasing hold on the confidence and esteem of the city and the state. 
This record of Boston University has been so well and so fully written 
in the various official documents of the University that the future his- 
torian has ample material at his command. It is rather fitting that at 
this time, when President Warren is about to hand over to another the 
administration which he has so long and faithfully held, we should re- 
cord for the future biographer such features of his personality as might 
escape the notice of an investigator who confines his researches to offi- 
cial documents. 
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President Warren is recognized as one of the foremost scholars of 
America. One of the most notable features of Boston University during 
the thirty years of its existence has been the acknowledged fact that its 
president is known in America and in Europe as a broad and a pro- 
found scholar. In these days of minute specialization few scholars have 
succeeded so completely in combining breadth and depth in their scholar- 
ship. President Warren's technical writings show the thoroughness of 
his scholarship within his chosen field, — the history and philosophy of 
religions. His name is familiar to scholars in Europe, and in China, 
Japan, and Arabia. Amid all his work as a specialist, however, he has 
kept his intellectual nature open to impressions from every source ; his 
public addresses on various subjects of a popular or general educational 
nature have shown a spirit exquisitely sensitive to the beauties of nature 
and of elegant literature. A recent address before the students of the 
College of Liberal Arts on "The Correlation of Studies" was so felicitous 
in its opulent allusions to the various branches of ancient and modern 
literature that the address was a rare delight and an inspiration to those 
who were privileged to hear it. 

President Warren is a master of English diction. His written style 
is unique. So skilful is his employment of the delicate shades of mean- 
ing of a word that English becomes in his hands an instrument as re- 
sponsive as was ancient Greek in the hands of the classical writers. This 
mastery of English appears in his prose ; it appears quite as strikingly 
in his occasional poems. The Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
contains his lyric beginning " I worship thee, O Holy Ghost." As a 
specimen of his poetic style we reproduce a poem of four lines from the 
Easter number of the New York Independent of 1901 : 



President Warren has a rare faculty of winning the confidence of men. 
Students come to him with their theological difficulties and perplexities ; 
scholars come to him for his opinion on technical subjects ; parents con- 
sult him regarding the welfare of their children. This occasions a vast 
correspondence and a ceaseless succession of callers at his office, yet 
each correspondent and each caller feels that his needs and his difficul- 
ties have the sympathetic attention of one who regards it as a privilege 
to serve his fellow men. 



Said Death to Life, 
* The world is mine.' 

Said Life to Death, 
'And thou art thine.' " 
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As an educator President Warren has shown himself always pro- 
gressive, never radical. Boston University has kept abreast of the best 
thought of the day, but it has never shown a tendency to make rash ex- 
periments. Those who have observed the growth of the University from 
its beginning to the present day know that it has always insisted upon 
the highest standards in all departments, yet with this insistence it has 
never manifested a rigidity which failed to respond to the actual con- 
ditions of the educational world. This University to-day shows itself 
thoroughly alive to the great movements which are in progress in the 
educational world ; its curriculum to-day incorporates all the changes 
which the recent development of educational thought demands, but it 
retains all the traditional features which the experience of humanity has 
approved. How greatly indebted Boston University is to President 
Warren for this combined progressiveness and conservatism in its policy 
is clear to those who have observed the radical innovations which certain 
institutions are now making at the instigation of new and untried presi- 
dents. 

This sketch would not be complete without a reference to the win- 
ning personality and the profound spiritual nature of President Warren. 
Amid the cares and burdens of administrative duties there has been no 
cessation of the genial courtesy which he has shown toward his col- 
leagues and associates. Only those who have been in close touch with 
him know the burdens he has carried during these thirty years of the 
early life of an institution the very success of which has placed an al- 
most crushing burden on the shoulders of its administrative officer ; only 
those who have known how constant, how relentless, have been the de- 
mands upon all the resources of his physical, his mental, his spiritual 
nature can fully appreciate the depth of a nature which during all these 
demands has never for a moment faltered in the manifestation of a high- 
bred courtesy and Christian gentleness. 

As the members of the recent graduating class received from the hands 
of President Warren their diplomas, the joy of completing the toil of their 
academic career was chastened by the thought that the President from 
whom they received their diplomas had also completed his long career 
as the administrative head of Boston University. The solemn words of 
the parting benediction pronounced by the newly elected Acting Presi- 
dent, Dean W. £. Huntington, were a fitting close of a service which 
was profoundly impressive and moving to the vast audience. 

Few men have been granted the privilege of calling into being a 
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university which in thirty years secures the confidence and esteem of 
competent educational critics ; few men have had the privilege of so thor- 
oughly impressing upon the plastic material of a new institution the 
stamp of their own personality that the future growth of the University 
must inevitably follow the direction of earlier years. Few men have 
been granted the privilege of an administration of thirty years, during 
which the reputation of the administrator for genuine scholarship and 
high-bred Christian courtesy has never for a moment been questioned. 

President Warren now transfers to other hands the burden which he 
has so long and so patiently carried. This transfer of administrative 
responsibility does not imply a cessation of the intellectual activity 
which has so long characterized him ; on the contrary, the church and 
the educational world may well anticipate many years of effective service 
from one who even amid the engrossing cares of administrative work 
has found time to take so prominent a part in general educational and 
philanthropic councils. 



THE RENAISSANCE OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
Professor Richard Green Moult on, Ph.D. 
[Abstract of Com m encement Address, Boston University, June 3, 1903.] 
A UNIVERSITY Commencement has for part of its function to in- 



upon the position of education at the moment is expressed in the title 
of this address : we are experiencing " The Renaissance of University 
Education." But to make this good I must be permitted to make my 
own definition of " university education " and my own definition of " the 
Renaissance." 

We naturally distinguish school education and university education ; 
what exactly is the difference between them ? I would lay down that 
school education is a means to an end ; it is a preparation for something 
to come. On the other hand, university education is an end in itself ; it 
is culture for its own sake. If you wish the proper training for the prac- 
tice of law you go to a law school ; if you intend medical practice you 
go to a medical school. If you seek from Boston University such elab- 
oration of studies as will make you a worthy preacher of the Gospel, that 
part of Boston University which deals with you calls itself the School of 




The interpretation I would put 
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Theology. A violinist gets his training from a music school ; a painter, 
a public reader, from an art school, a school of elocution ; a skilled work- 
man is trained in a manual training-school ; one who desires to enter the 
teaching profession, or who seeks a title to be recognized as an inves- 
tigator, connects himself with a graduate school. If you desire none of 
these things, but simply such preparation as will fit you for ordinary 
common life, you pass through a common school, and its continuation 
in a high school. Universal usage associates the word " school " with 
education that is a preparation for something, common or specific. It 
remains that university education stands for the education that has no 
ulterior purpose, that is sought as an end in itself. 

Of course, this distinction does not tally with the distinction between 
schools and universities. The two types of education overlap, and have 
much in common ; they involve the same studies, they use the services 
of the same expert teachers. Every university does school work in pre- 
paring graduates for various walks of life. Every school is sure in some 
way — if it be only in an occasional star lecture — to arrange for some- 
thing which is not specific preparation, but is sought because it is inter- 
esting in itself. Just as an English judge finds himself, in the same 
court and perhaps in the same judicial act, administering law and equity, 
though these were originally opposing systems, and are still theoretically 
distinct, so every university must, through the same instructors and to 
the same students, dispense both what is school education and what is 
culture for its own sake. 

Here the problem of university administration arises. There is one 
difference — a sharp contrast — between the two types of education de- 
manded from our universities. School education — in the nature of 
things — must be concentrated into a few years; it is preparation, and 
the preparatory training must be all finished before the lawyer can be 
permitted to practise or the literary graduate to teach. But university 
education as I have defined it, culture as an end in itself, will not adapt 
itself to limitations of time. It is one of the permanent interests of life, 
like religion, or politics, or pleasure. Once admitted, it pervades the 
whole life, and refuses to be tied down by time-tables. This seems to 
me the crux of the whole educational situation : because of their obli- 
gations to school education our universities concentrate their whole 
course into a term of years, whereas diffusion, and not concentration, is 
the law of their other function of university education. More than this : 
as life gets more complex, and therefore the preparation for the various 
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branches of life becomes more exacting, the school education given in 
universities expands its demands ; it presses more and more upon the 
other type of culture, which has no time limit to protect it Is there not 
an element of menace in this state of things — a suggestion of drifting 
towards a climax when the school function of the university will absorb 
the whole time-table, and university education as culture for its own sake 
will have dwindled into a pious opinion ? 

I believe that time will never come ; and my reason for the belief is 
found in the other item of my text We are experiencing a renaissance, — 
the renaissance of university education. Every schoolboy can date the 
Renaissance, and describe it as an historic revolution in which is found 
the transition from mediaeval to modern life. The description is true ; 
but the revolution is still in agitation. The historical " Renaissance " 
was only a wave ; the real Renaissance is a tide ; and the tide is still 
flowing. 

What was mediaevalism, the state from which the Renaissance was 
an awakening ? Antiquity had reached its climax when Greek intellect 
united with Roman power and dominated the then civilized world. But 
outside this civilization there was a barbarism, justly so called, and yet 
full of latent powers. Roman civilization entered upon a struggle for 
existence with Western barbarism ; dark ages ensued of sheer conflict, 
when all the energies of men were more and more absorbed in war, 
while the intellectual side of life threatened to be lost in the chaos. But 
Christianity had arisen, and in due time the order of the clergy, ex- 
cluded by their sacred calling from war ; instead of art, philosophy, lit- 
erature, perishing, they were absorbed by this one class of the clergy. 
The mediaevalism thus produced is described by the word concentration. 
As to the life without, society was concentrated in a military organization, 
the feudal system, authority working from above downwards. All the in. 
tellectual life, down to what we should consider its very elements, was 
concentrated in the single order of the clergy. 

The Renaissance was the revolt of mankind against this concentra- 
tion ; the advance towards the diffusion of all that makes the highest 
life through the people as a whole. First, religion was affected ; we call 
that side of the movement the Reformation. Catholic and Protestant, 
Presbyterian and Independent, all of us alike have been quickened by 
this side of the Renaissance ; individual interest and individual choice 
in matters religious have been diffused throughout the whole community; 
the meanest and humblest has a share of his own in the religion of the 
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community. Next, men began to rebel against the concentration of 
government in the hands of the few; by bloody war, and still more 
bloody revolution, it has been brought about that the whole people has 
been lifted into the governing class ; instead of concentration, there has 
been diffusion of political interest and responsibility through all ranks 
of the community. 

Now a third wave of the tide is upon us, and this time it is a renais- 
sance of culture, of that pursuit of education for its own sake which I am 
describing by the term " university education." The signs of this swell- 
ing tide are all about us. One sign — not perhaps the most powerful, but 
the most significant of all — is the movement that calls itself " University 
Extension " ; here university bodies are themselves awakening to claims 
of those .who are outside their ranks. A much more widely diffused 
token of the rise of public interest is seen in the literary and philosophical 
clubs, of which every remotest town or village has its examples. As an 
educational product, this club work may be feeble ; as a symptom of ed- 
ucational demands it is unanswerable. And of yet wider significance is 
the fact that the newspaper — which circulates by hundreds of thousands, 
and therefore reflects the feelings of hundreds and thousands — is find- 
ing it necessary to prepare study schemes, and get experts to cut up text- 
books into periodical form. In the past, culture, like government, has 
been concentrated in a single class, cut off from others by academic 
residence, academic garb, academic temper; the man in the street would 
as soon have thought of becoming belted earl or mitred abbot as of be- 
coming Oxford don. But the tide of the renaissance is breaking the 
barriers down, and concentration must give place to diffusion. 

Of course, there are many who will cry out that this popular demand 
for culture is crude, shallow, jejune. My word is " renaissance " ; it is a 
process of birth, and therefore necessarily embryonic. But the embryo 
is already taking form. I would lay special stress on what appear to me 
to be the three forms taken by this movement for the diffusion of cul- 
ture, — points full of significance for universities laboring under the strain 
of overconcentration. 

The first point has been anticipated in what has gone before : the 
diffusion of popular culture is found to extend to all classes of society. 
Every extension lecturer can tell his surprises of finding high thinking 
in combination with lowly living. Universities are accessible to the 
favored few who have means and leisure, yet capacity for university 
education is found in all ranks. 
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A second feature of the renaissance is still more important It im- 
plies a diffusion of culture, not only to all ranks of society, but also 
through the whole of an individual life. Universities, through the de- 
mands upon them of school training, have been driven to concentrate 
their ideal of education in a course of a few years. I fear there is some- 
times a temptation to think of such concentration as if it were synonymous 
with thoroughness. But how does the question of concentration as against 
diffusion look when applied to the other permanent interests of life with 
which culture has to be compared ? What should we think of treating 
our religious exercises on the basis of concentration — calling for the 
whole time of persons, during three or four years, to be spent in church 
exercises morning, noon, and night, ending with a license to the student 
to consider his churchgoing done for his lifetime ? Or, how would it do 
to treat pleasure on principles of concentration : a four years' residence 
in Paris, with balls every morning, picnics in the afternoon, concerts 
every night, with a final degree of Master of Ceremonies, that would re- 
lieve the weary pleasure-seeker of any further relaxation? We feel that 
it is more wholesome to take our church exercises and our sports a little 
at a time, carrying them on side by side with domestic or business duties, 
right through the whole of life. It is only the school element in the uni- 
versity life that has made for the concentration of education in a course 
of years ; the renaissance of university education is bringing out the 
ideal of a university of the busy, a tendency of adult life amid all its 
multiform duties to find a place for the continuous and steady pursuit 
of culture for its own sake. 

I would note a third point. Universities stand, and rightly stand, for 
high aims and thoroughness of method. But they have concentrated 
their methodical treatment upon a very few subjects, and those so highly 
specialized that " academic " has come to connote those things which 
are most remote from the active interests of life. The rising demand for 
culture claims the same thoroughness in application to subjects of im- 
mediate and vital interest. In the university course I took years ago at 
Cambridge the whole of our national literature was represented only by 
Paley's " Evidences of Christianity." In the new culture Shakespeare is 
studied as methodically as Sophocles. There are many curricula 
stamped with the approval of a university degree which have found no 
place even for the elements of economics or sociology. Yet we are be- 
ginning to realize that amateur ideas of bimetalism or social stratifica- 
tion may shake a commonwealth to its foundation. There is something 
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of irony in the fact that the particular title crowning a university course 
is Master of Arts; though what we generally understand by art — such 
things as music and painting — may have never been mentioned to the 
student in his whole career. But the popular demand for culture insists, 
not on schools of art, which train artists, but upon education that de- 
velops appreciation of art in hearer and spectator. Boston justly ranks 
among the foremost cities of the world for its culture. But I doubt if 
any research of select clubs in transcendental philosophy has been as 
valuable to the world as that which has been accomplished by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Concerts, lifting a city population to a higher degree of 
musical capacity by years of well-planned programmes perfectly ren- 
dered. And in Chicago we have come to recognize that the organization 
of which Theodore Thomas is the. leader has been doing university work 
as truly as the institution which is called the University of Chicago. 
There is one point in which universities have been unfaithful to founda- 
tion principles of educational theory. Our English civilization is de- 
scended from two ancestral literatures: our intellect is Hellenic, our 
spiritual ideas have come from Hebraic sources. University curricula 
fully recognize the Greek and Roman classics, but find no place for the 
art, literature, and culture embodied in the sacred Scriptures of the 
Bible. It is a feature of the growing popular culture that it seeks to en- 
throne the literary study of the Bible side by side with classical studies. 

Thus in the field of culture, as before in the fields of religion and 
government, the renaissance is the movement for diffusion as against 
concentration : the diffusion of university education to all ranks of men, 
to the whole of the individual life ; the diffusion of methodical treatment 
to all subjects that are of vital interest to mankind. This renaissance of 
culture is working in our midst ; what attitude to it will our universities 
take up ? Will their position be : The people that knoweth not the law 
are accursed? or will they take the other position: The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force ? Are our uni- 
versities to be the leaders of our university education ? Or will they ig- 
nore the whole matter, and be content to drift into aggregations of schools ? 

The moment is timely for asking questions like these. We are cele- 
brating the centenary of Emerson, the bi-centenary of John Wesley. No 
two men could be more unlike ; yet both were men of the renaissance. 
To Emerson it was given to make culture vital. John Wesley stands for 
the renaissance of personal religion. The Reformation had before his 
day passed through its phase of ecclesiastical renovation, and its orig- 
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inal impetus had died down. Wesley made religion infectious : from the 
highways and hedges men came pouring in to the churches, and those 
within the churches awoke to new life; church organizations had to 
stretch and break under the force of the growing tide. And men of all 
faiths reverence in Wesley one of the mightiest of all forces that have 
made for diffusion of religion. 

The Wesleys and Emersons must be few. But in the renaissance of 
university education all have a part. The three hundred graduates of 
to-day's function stand in a peculiar relation to the distinction drawn 
between the two types of education. Their school education ends with 
this ceremony : Boston University declares them graduates. Their uni- 
versity education is but passing from the bud into the flower ; Boston 
University stands for them in the position of godfather, vowing and 
promising in their behalf. It lies with these graduates in their future to 
make the seeds of culture fruitful, and so to make their alma mater a 
mother of increase. They must be teachers as well as scholars; every 
college graduate should be a missionary of culture. By striving in aid of 
the flowing tide of university education, by working toward the univer- 
sal diffusion of religion, liberty, culture, so they will make themselves men 
and women of the renaissance. 



THE INDIVIDUAL IN A SOCIAL AGE. 
Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph.D. 

[Abstract of Convocation Address, Boston University, June 3, 1903.] 

LIKE other large themes, my subject has a practical as well as a 
speculative bearing. It is the former rather than the latter phase 
that gives it its present meaning to the thoughtful, among whom univer- 
sity men and women are supposed to be included. 

That our age is social is assumed, though if one were interested in 
maintaining the contrary opinion, data to support it would not be meagre. 
The increase and enlargement of social interests and activities have 
gone on until " the parliament of man " is something more than a poet's 
happy phrase. . . . 

It is not strange, therefore, that the passion for magnitudes is strong. 
Big systems, big combinations industrial and commercial, big expositions, 
big conventions, are the order of the day. Synthesis is in the ascend- 
ant. . . . 
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One result of this wide-spread, perhaps desirable tendency has been 
to leave the impression that the individual is a safely negligible quantity ; 
that the mass has a certain intelligence and power of initiative and 
self-direction, beside which that of the individual is unimportant . . . 
Much is said about " social consciousness " and " the social conscience," 
and some of it is well said — but not all ! Because the old individualistic 
order did many things that it ought not to have done, and left undone 
many things it ought to have done, we forthwith assume that the new 
collectivist order will do everything whether it ought or not. ... If you 
would excite the modern devotee of " the many " just mention individ- 
ualism to him. It is a synonym of all that is benighted in theory, 
depraved in sentiment, selfish and cruel in practice. . . . Individualism 
has been identified with self-realization, in which the first element is 
self-preservation, or the whole-skin idea. Self-realization, we are told, is 
the implicit aim of law and gospel. ... In other words, two types of 
individualism are offered us: one, the rough, brutal, outward type; . . . 
the other, the refined, egoistic, inward type that forever prates about 
self-realization as though it must be the conscious aim of every one who 
would fulfil his place in the human world. ... I am not to plead for 
individualism, save in so far as the cause of the individual is identical 
with the best in individualism ; but I wish to recall the truth which all 
believe, and nearly all tend to forget, that whether we profess individ- 
ualism or collectivism as our social law, the individual must be our first 
and greatest interest. . . . Encroachments upon the individual are specu- 
lative and practical. Illustrations of the former are the uses of the terms 
"man," "the social aggregate," and like phrases, as continually made by 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Buckle, and other speculative sociologists. They con- 
found the discrete with the homogeneous, and practically efface per- 
sonality. . . . The practical methods of getting rid of the individual are 
well known. In politics it is the machine ; in industry it is the trust and 
the labor union ; in education it is the school ; in religion it is the 
church. I am not inveighing against these institutions, or the terms 
that describe them, but let us know what we mean by our language,, 
and let us not charge terms with a burden of functions they cannot 
carry. 

The practical reasons for conserving the individual are many : 

I. HIS INHERENT AND ABIDING DIGNITY AND WORTH. 

This needs new reaffirmation. Once it was much easier than now to 
keep faith in the enduring significance of the individual. Slavery and 
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serfdom dramatically set forth both the worth of the one and the worth- 
lessness of the many. . . . The expansion of the modern world has like- 
wise obscured the individual. Only the human whole, and not even that, 
is thought of when systems, trade balances, and revolutionary discoveries 
and inventions are the subjects of public comment. ... On the ecclesi- 
astical side of life, especially in New England, a wave of ritualism is go- 
ing over us. Let us hope that it will soon be gone. Something more than 
an enriched " order of service " is asked. We must all use the words and 
the postures, the times and the seasons. If this means anything, it means 
that God spoke, but that He no longer speaks save in the ancient phrase, 
and that when men wish to pray they must find a mold for their thought 
in the forms of the past No wonder some are saying, Once the church 
prayed ; now it says its prayers. . . . When we recall these conditions, 
it is refreshing to believe that the Quaker's " Inner Light " is not dark- 
ness, and to read again the old truth of the worth of human personality 
in the suggestive words of Mr. Emerson : " Whoso would be a man must 
be a non-conformist Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your 
own mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of 
the world. An institution is the lengthened shadow of one man." . . . 

2. THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL REQUIRES HIS PRESER- 
VATION. 

He is necessary to keep the prevalent order. A poor order is better 
than anarchy. Our common law recognizes this fact, for it is largely 
engaged in maintaining the present status. Its first attempt is to pre- 
vent one from diminishing another. ... In a time of popular unrest, 
in any direction, the individual, especially the great individual, is socially 
most significant This is especially true in those modern governments 
where representation has been carried farthest. No intelligent man to- 
day need be told that Legislatures have relatively declined in power, and 
judiciaries and executives similarly increased. . . . The charters of some 
great cities in America to-day are being constantly amended in the direc- 
tion of increase of executive power. Why ? Because a City Council or 
Board of Aldermen that does nothing, or does evil, cannot be dealt with 
as can a Mayor, into whose hands power has been put . . . Theoret- 
ically there may be grave danger in all this; but when the people are 
assured of the character, intelligence, and courage of their Executive, 
they will not readily believe that their liberties are in danger. . . . 
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3. THE INDIVIDUAL IS THE AGENT OF PROGRESS. 



Especially is this true in industry and in morals. Mr. Spencer and 
some other speculative sociologists try to explain human progress by the 
aggregate of conditions and tendencies, both " internal " and "external. 91 
In their wild haste to overthrow " the great-man theory of history," they 
eliminate the individual, and get on with " the mass," " society," and 
" man," aided, of course, by the aforesaid conditions and tendencies. 
In industry, James Watt, Bessemer, or any other of a score of men who 
have made some original discovery, has promoted industrial progress 
rather than the abstractions blindly grouped as conditions and tenden- 
cies ; and it is the slight variation in ability, application, opportunity, be- 
tween one man and another that has made social progress possible and 
actual. . . . Popular Socialism gets much of its present power from the 
academic, and the discontented. Under any economic arrangement the 
irresolute and the inefficient must be carried along by the great body of 
average and exceptional persons who have always done the world's work, 
and who will continue to do it ; but it will be a sorry day for the prog- 
ress of our kind when no unusual and widely coveted reward shall be 
accorded leaders whose skill in any direction is rare. . . . We may rest 
assured that if the radical socialist rkgime were instituted to-day, with 
all that means of the effacement of the individual, many advocates of 
this theory would abandon it for something personally more satisfactory. 
No one likes to be a duplicate of any one else, especially in the same 
neighborhood. . . . Some of our social savants do not seem to know 
how sacred to each one is his own personality. 

On the moral side of life, progress equally depends upon the indi- 
vidual. The history of every race and nation shows that moral advance 
depends primarily upon the moral leader. Some one more perfectly than 
others sees the condition, the need, and the method of improvement. . . . 
Moral advance is possible, therefore, because one, or at most a few, vary 
enough from the type and express their variation positively and fre- 
quently enough to get the idea of decency and duty into the minds of 
the larger social group. Then personal conduct begins to be influenced, 
and the end is the conformity of social custom and legal enactment to 
the higher standards of the individual moral leader. The abolition of 
slavery, and the crusade against intemperance, the chief result of which 
has been to make drunkenness socially disgraceful, are examples of moral 
progress in the social world, under the leadership of the few. The sup- 
pression of child labor, the iniquities attending the distribution of the 
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products of industry, and the artificial closure of the door of opportunity 
to many are some of the changes that must be begun at least by the few 
in the interest of all. ... If we would keep society moral, more atten- 
tion must be paid to the individual. The evils that are yours and mine 
must not be shuffled off upon " the people " or " all of us," and you and 
I go free. Lose individuality and responsibility is lost, and responsi- 
bility is personal. The sense of it is the basis of character. Wherever 
the individual is effaced true efficiency and character are likewise ef- 
faced. . . . We have been reminded that an occasional Indian student 
at such institutions as Hampton and Carlisle tends, on returning to his 
old haunts, to revert to savagery. If so, is this as reprehensible as it is 
for some adult representatives of civilized society so far to forget them- 
selves as to allow the crowd to destroy their individuality, and even their 
moral character ? The tribe on the plains, and in the metropolis, is not 
an unqualified good. Communism, even with a Brook Farm constituency, 
cannot long hold together, because the personal spirit naturally protests 
against its effacement ; while communism of the unselected type fails 
because it makes the honest and efficient the prey of the dishonest and 
useless. 

Let the individual be held to account for himself to all the rest of 
us, but let him also fulfil his personal function ; for only so can society 
hold what is good and make social advance. 

SHOULD THERE BE A METHODIST COLLEGE AT 

OXFORD ? 

Charlotte E. Joslin % A.M. 

AFRESH interest in Oxford and her university has been aroused in 
the American literary world the past academic year by the presence 
in our country of Sidney Lee, who has delivered lectures before various 
educational institutions during his stay. Although Dr. Lee is well known, 
first as the assistant of Leslie Stephens, and, finally, as the editor of 
the " National Dictionary of Biography," comprising sixty-six volumes, 
many do not know that his " Life of Shakespeare " is regarded at Ox- 
ford as the best work of the kind. Indeed, Don de Selincourt, head lec- 
turer of the Modern English Department, refers to it frequently in his 
lectures as the most reliable life written of the great playwright 
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The open sesame for American men, made by the will of Cecil 
Rhodes, caused a ripple on the placidity of Oxford life. At the Deba- 
ting Union of the University the matter was warmly discussed. Very 
comical were the fears of American influence expressed by the opposi- 
tion, while those in favor thought Oxford needed just such men, as the 
University was made for the masses rather than the classes, and it was 
time the exclusiveness which has prevailed so long should be broken. 

There has been a gradual increase in the number of Americans ta- 
king postgraduate work at the University, and last year twelve women 
and twice as many men from the United States were enrolled as stu- 
dents. By the terms of the will of Mr. Rhodes it is probable that the 
number of American students will increase rapidly, and among these 
there will be some Methodists, without doubt. It is, perhaps, well known 
in the United States that there are two Non-conformist colleges in Ox- 
ford, a town noted for its high-church tendencies. Ever since the Oxford 
Movement, which began in the early part of the nineteenth century with 
Newman, Keble, and Pusey, there has been a struggle between the high 
and low church, and the greatest influence at the present time is with 
the high-church faction. 

In spite of this fact, in 1889 the beautiful set of buildings known as 
Mansfield College were erected by the Congregationalists as a theolog- 
ical school, which was intended to serve as a center for the more Ortho- 
dox Non-conformists in Oxford. The Unitarians soon followed the ex- 
ample of the Congregationalists, and transferred their divinity school 
from London to Manchester College, Oxford, in 1893. Manchester Col- 
lege, though lacking the spacious grounds of Mansfield College, has 
some attractive features, one of which is the chapel with the stained 
glass windows by Burne-Jones. 

Now the Non-conformists in England and the various denominations 
in the United States, especially the Congregationalists, are looking to- 
ward the Methodist Church and saying, " Will not the Methodists also 
build a college at Oxford, or at Cambridge, where the Presbyterians 
have recently built a theological school ? " For the benefit of those in 
the United States interested in the subject we give the facts concerning 
the matter as they exist at the present time. 

We Methodist students at Oxford the past year felt deeply the ab- 
sence of Methodist influence in this university town where Methodism 
had its birth. We find that in response to an appeal to the highest 
authority the idea of building a theological college at Oxford has been 
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agitated in the past. At the Wesleyan Conference in 1899, the presi- 
dent, Rev. F. W. McDonald, in his inaugural address suggested that 
the theological students should fit for the university at Oxford, where 
the founders of Methodism, John and Charles Wesley, received their 
education. 

There exist at the present time in England four Methodist theolog- 
ical schools, located at London, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds. 
A special committee, in their report, advocated a policy of reconstruc- 
tion and concentration. They recommended that two of the schools 
should be sold and two larger ones be built, one in the North and one 
in the South, Oxford being the place suggested for the Southern one. 

The report was not received with the favor which it was hoped would 
be accorded, the reason assigned being that the majority of young men 
aspiring to be Wesleyan preachers were not prepared to compete with 
men who attended Oxford University. The system of a university in Eng- 
land is totally different from that in our country. Though gathered under 
one roof for chapel exercises and dinner, the men attend lectures at 
whatever college they desire, and not necessarily the college to which 
they belong. 

To an American there would not seem to be any objection to a 
Methodist student fitting at Oxford. But the standard of examination 
in England for admission to the Methodist ministry is low. Having 
personally looked over the records of the examinations given to young 
ministers in the last few years in England, we found from the figures 
tabulated that stress is laid on the ability to preach rather than on tech- 
nical knowledge. The number of university men with degrees who en- 
ter the Wesleyan ministry is very small. 

An effort has been made to separate the more advanced from the 
less prepared in the theological schools, thus looking towards a divinity 
college at Oxford, but the effort is not regarded with favor. This is due 
to a certain feeling prevailing among the ministers that if a separation 
is made one man will consider himself superior to his neighbor. The 
general censensus of opinion is opposed to a divinity college at Oxford, 
where those unprepared would fail to pass, although the more advanced 
would have unlimited opportunities. From an American standpoint this 
seems to be a weak argument, and one that reflects discredit upon the 
body of Wesleyan preachers at large. 

A marked contrast to such expressed opinion is found in the speech 
of one of our bishops to young ministers at the late session of the New 
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England Conference. He deplored any tendency to lessen preparation 
for the ministry, urged more years spent in study and the completion of 
the course before marriage, so that the young minister would be free to 
devote himself to more advanced study. In this connection it would be 
well to state that the Wesleyan Methodists believe in social equality 
rather than in highly developed intellectualism. They have somewhat 
the same idea in regard to equality that was expressed by Aristotle, in 
the old Greek city. 

In regard to remuneration, the Wesleyan theory is that a minister is 
supported, not paid, and therein perfect equality exists. All the money 
is paid to a central treasury, whence the salaries are paid to all minis- 
ters, and not by the individual churches. By this means a strong 
preacher in a weak church receives as much as a weaker preacher in a 
large church. A certain amount is granted a minister for the year's 
service, and if he is married a larger amount, which is increased accord- 
ing to the number of children he has. With this system it is easy to see 
how the idea of social equality is kept up, but it has appeared to some 
that the system is defective if, as it apparently does, it interferes with 
educational progress. 

A committee has been appointed to make improvements in the pres- 
ent condition of their theological schools and raise the standard, hoping 
that a postgraduate hall at Oxford would be the ultimate result. There 
are reasons for having the divinity school at Cambridge rather than at 
Oxford. The most important is that a boys' college preparatory school 
already exists there, and the transition from preparatory school to 
college and divinity school would be easy. Another reason given is that 
all well-to-do Methodists send their sons to Cambridge to avoid the 
high-church influence, while only Methodists who have scholarships go 
to Oxford. 

Opposed to these arguments for Cambridge is the fact that John 
and Charles Wesley were learned graduates of Christ Church College, 
Oxford, which ranks at the head of the twenty-three there, and John 
Wesley also was a Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. These leaders, 
who were classical students, gathered around them scholarly men, largely 
from Christ Church, and from this group of Oxford students went forth 
an influence that has been felt around the globe. 

Some Non-conformists feel that an effort should be made to save 
Oxford from complete absorption by the high church, and that Method- 
ism should be affiliated with the University as Congregationalism and 
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Unitarianism are in the case of Mansfield and Manchester Colleges. Dr. 
Fairbairn, president of Mansfield College, is recognized as a great thinker 
and leader, and he has been given an honorary degree by Oxford Univer- 
sity. To a Methodist from the United States it seems strange to find in 
England that, with a few exceptions, Methodist ministers do not rank as 
high as in our own country ; and we are forced to believe that this is 
largely due to lack of that ideal which actuated the founders of Method- 
ism, and which a school at Oxford would tend to produce. 

Contrasting the present status of Methodism in our own country 
with that in the mother country we feel that " a child may lead them." 
While we work for the future of our own universities at home, we can, at 
the same time, agitate the question of a college at Oxford. Further 
particulars can be obtained from Rev. Wm. Bradfield, B.A., Oxford, to 
whom we are indebted for information. 



TEACHING SCHOOL IN THE PROVINCES OF THE 



HEN Cicero said in his famous oration for the poet Archias that 



W all the arts and sciences are bound together by a common bond, 
it is evident that he had never taught school in the Philippine Islands. 
Furthermore, it is safe to assert that he never taught there subsequent to 
his oration, for if he had done so he would have made a public ac- 
knowledgment of his great mistake and this would have been found in 
the archives of Rome. 

It is left for the modern college graduate to prove, by inductive rea- 
soning, the fallacy of this long-established theory. He finds that in a 
country where the amount of civilization is best expressed by an imagi- 
nary quantity certain conditions have a decisively realistic value, posi- 
tive or negative, and that to succeed he must adapt himself to his new 
situation. This situation at first proves a decided novelty, but this in 
time wears away and the monotony is revealed to view. 

While all the teachers find in their situations many things in common, 
yet some are purely individualistic. It may be well, then, to discuss 
what seem to be the general characteristics, interspersed occasionally 
with references to certain conditions that are entirely local. 



PHILIPPINES. 



Francis E. Hemenway. 
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A vital problem to solve when the teacher reaches his destination is 
the possession of a house. In some cases, more especially in the larger 
towns, this is easily obtained. Sometimes he enters that formerly occu- 
pied by military officers, or can find one that its owner offers to vacate. 
In other cases he finds nothing empty except the promises of the " presi- 
dente," which, by the way, are about as suitable to inhabit as most of 
the buildings. 

It may be that a house has been started for his occupancy and then 
left, it would seem, to grow. Nature is very indulgent with these people, 
but she has not yet consented to grow houses ready-made, so the future 
occupant of the house in question must wait until the officials discover 
the fact, and, in the meantime, live as best he can. 

Most of the houses, or " nipa shacks," are built of nipa leaves, palm 
leaves, or grass for roofs, nipa leaves for sides, and narrow strips of 
wood, about an inch apart, for floors. Posts stuck in the ground serve 
as a foundation and vertical part of the framework, while poles connect- 
ing these complete the skeleton of the structure. Most of the houses 
are from three to six feet from the ground, in order to prevent moisture 
and assure a free circulation of air. They are constructed without the 
use of iron, as cane is used instead of nails, bolts, and, in fact, all iron- 
work. The windows are not windows; they are simply holes in the 
sides, with blinds of nipa suspended from the tops. The furniture con- 
sists of the floor, reinforced by anything of substance that happens to be 
around. However, the Americans, with some effort, can procure a few 
articles to serve their cultivated demands. 

The teacher must not only look out for his own dwelling, but also 
for the schoolhouse. If it is not completed — and generally it is not — 
he must persuade the presidente that such a thing is essential to school 
work. The presidente is the chief magistrate of the town, and upon him 
often depends, to a certain extent, the success of the school. He has a 
good deal of influence with the people, and so if he is friendly and at all 
ambitious, affairs generally proceed pretty well. In a few instances the 
presidente has told the newly arrived teacher that his services were not 
wanted. When this happens the teacher is sent to another town. Of 
course the superintendent aids the teacher in his work, but oftentimes it 
is difficult to reach the various towns, so the teacher may be left alone 
for several months at a time. 

The schoolhouse is like the other houses, only larger. As desks are 
not very abundant, almost anything is used as a substitute. 
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Upon the completion of the schoolhouse the pupils are next in order. 
There is no universal compulsory-education law, so the teacher must see 
that such an one is made, or work without. In many places the people 
live a great deal in the country, and as there are but one or two schools 
in the entire town, the pupils must be hunted up. To do this the teacher 
goes to the presidente, who in turn sends out the police to " buscar." 
Each " pueblo " has a certain number of police, whose duties seem to be 
to run errands for the officials and to run away from the " ladrones." 

The pupils come to school dressed in all sorts of ways, both as re- 
gards quality and quantity. They are apt to dress according to comfort 
rather than looks, although the richer ones appear quite well. However, 
there is only one general style for each sex. This never changes, and 
applies to both young and old. The boys dress the same as their grand- 
fathers, and the girls wear the same dresses as their older relatives. All 
this, of course, saves many dressmakers' and tailors' bills. The Filipino 
believes in the proverb that " a penny saved is a penny earned," and he 
had rather earn money in that way than in any other. 

The native teachers are, as a class, very ignorant. This is, at pres- 
ent, necessary, for no others can be obtained. However, it produces a 
wrong impression among them, for they get the idea that a few months' 
schooling is all that is necessary to use the rod, which some seem to 
think is the chief implement of the " maestro." Their methods are new 
to the Americans and unpopular with the pupils. They think that mil- 
itary rule is best applied to schools, and that education consists in the 
repetition of words. Their salaries vary from five dollars to twenty-five 
dollars per month, and they are paid by the municipalities. It is fortu- 
nate that the American teachers are paid by the Insular Government. 

While the school is going on the teacher has his own domestic troub- 
les. The native servants are by no means perfect, and it requires a good 
deal of training to bring them even to a state of imperfection. The pop- 
ular way with the richer natives is to hire about half a dozen " mucha- 
chos " to do the work of one, and they pay them accordingly. It is dif- 
ficult, therefore, for the American to impress upon each servant that he 
does not want to hire the whole town. " Honesty is the best policy " is 
one of the maxims the servant follows only in theory. He may assert 
that he uses it in practice, but actions speak louder than words. 

In cleanliness, too, the servant is sadly lacking, as that requires too 
much work. Unless strongly advised to the contrary, he will not cleaii 
the dishes until just before the next meal, and then after the food is 
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cooked he will pass a dirty cloth gently over the articles, or allow some 
greasy water to come in contact with them. This of course gives the 
food ample time to cool. The native's knowledge of cooking is gener- 
ally confined to rice, chicken, sweet potatoes, and a few other articles. 
In order to enlarge the menu the teacher resorts to canned goods, when 
he has them. The cook-stove consists of a box of sand in which are 
placed a few stones. The fire is built between the stones, while the 
smoke is allowed the freedom of the kitchen. With this kind of stove 
no baking can be done. 

The chief excitement is the arrival of the mail, which may come 
semi-monthly, monthly, or with no regularity whatever. In many prov- 
inces there is but one post-office and that, of course, is at the capital. 
From there the mail is sent out in various ways. In this province of 
Masbate it is sent by the native police from one town to another. At 
each town the presideate "keeps it for a few days, in order no doubt to 
give it a rest. It is a very common occurrence for the mail to take longer 
to reach its destination from Manila than it does to reach Manila from 
the States. The writer has just waited seven weeks for letters, and those 
he finally received were mostly written three months ago. It may not 
be too much to say that the waiting got monotonous. The amount of 
mail lost, either in going or coming, cannot be estimated. 

When the teacher happens to be the only American in the place, 
which is quite often the case, his social life is very limited However, 
he is invited to all the " fiestas " and treated with great respect He also 
calls on the chief families of the town, whose number, however, is quite 
small. These people can speak Spanish, so the conversation is carried 
on in that tongue, but it might be difficult in such cases for a Spaniard 
to understand his own language. It is interesting to note the Spanish 
words used in the native dialects, for these indicate the former condition 
of the people. One not surprised to learn that the word for " work " 
in the Vesaijan dialect, at least, is taken from the Spanish. Even now 
the average man does not care to use it a great deal. 

The Filipinos are at the bottom of the educational ladder, and the 
hardest work is to have them reach the first round. Their future depends 
a great deal upon the success of the schools. What they need is to learn 
to think. That is a function they now leave to the officials, who are not 
well versed in it themselves, but who take a great deal of advantage of 
their little superiority. The desired improvement is going on, but it can- 
not be fully attained until after many years of persistent effort 
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EDITORIAL MENTION. 

By an inexplicable error the name of Mr. Edward Ray Speare was 
wrongly given in connection with his portrait and the sketch of his life. 
We take pleasure in rectifying the mistake by reproducing the portrait 
with the correct name. 

It will doubtless seem appropriate to all concerned that President 
Warren should be designated as Dean of the School of Theology, of 
which he is henceforth to be a professor. Until the duties of the presi- 
dency rendered it impossible to carry its burdens he occupied the Dean- 
ship. Now that he is to be relieved of those duties it is but natural that 
he should resume his old place. During these eighteen years Professor 
Buell has ably fulfilled the function of Dean. He has had the pleasure 
of seeing the School nearly, if not quite, double in attendance, and dur- 
ing the same period the School has been housed in its new and elegant 
quarters. The toil has been onerous, but the rewards of success have 
been great. Professor Buell is to act as Dean during the ensuing year, 
while Dean Warren is absent for a dearly earned rest. 

The closing words of Andrew Carnegie's rectorial address at St. 
Andrews University, Edinburgh, Scotland, Oct. 22, 1902, and pub- 
lished in World's Work for November, 1902, show how much more 
highly one of the world's most successful financiers regards real educa- 
tion than he does any training that may fit men for merely meeting 
the demands of the material world. They are in part as follows : 
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Students of St. Andrews^ — My subject has been " The Industrial As- 
cendancy of the World," once yours, and now passed to your lineal de- 
scendant, who bears the industrial crown. But, gentlemen, in this audi- 
ence, assembled in Scotland's oldest university, the thought that fills 
your heart and appeals to mine is, Of what value is material compared 
with moral and intellectual ascendancy; supremacy not in the things of 
the body, but in those of the spirit? What the barbarous triumphs of 
the sword compared with those of the pen ? Peace hath her victories 
much more renowned than those of war : the heroes of the past have 
been those who most successfully injured or slew ; the heroes of the fu- 
ture are to be those who most wisely benefit or save their fellow men. 
What the action of the thews and sinews against that of the Godlike 
reason ; the murdering, savage armies of brutal force against the peace- 
ful armies of Literature, Poetry, Art, Science, Law, Government, Medi- 
cine, and all the agencies which refine and civilize man and help him 
onward and upward ? 

? 

SUGGESTIVENESS. 

THERE is no more precious literary quality than suggestiveness, and 
none harder to describe : a page full of latent meaning, as it were, 
implied analogies and correspondences, sentences that float deeper than 
they show, words that awaken association with the concrete and the real, 
a page or a picture that has been steeped in the life of the producer, 
that has a quality like the tone of a voice or a glance of the eye. Thus 
Hawthorne is the most suggestive of our romancers ; he has the most 
atmosphere and the widest and most alluring horizon. Emerson is the 
most suggestive of our essayists, because he has the deepest ethical and 
prophetic background. His atmosphere is full of moral electricity, so to 
speak, which begets a state of electric excitement in his reader's mind. 
Whitman is the most suggestive of our poets ; he elaborates the least 
and gives us in profusion the buds and germs of poetry. A musical com- 
poser said that Whitman stimulated him more than Tennyson, because 
he left more for him to do ; he abounded in hints and suggestions that 
the musician's mind eagerly seized. 

In the world of experience and observation the suggestiveness of 
things is enhanced by veils, concealments, half-lights, flowing lines, etc. 
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The twilight is more suggestive than the glare of noonday, an avenue of 
trees more suggestive than a thicket, a winding road than a straight one. 
In literature, perspective, indirection, understatement, side glimpses, have 
equal value ; a vocabulary that is warm from the experience of the writer, 
sentences that start a multitude of images, that abound in the concrete 
and the specific, that shun vague generalities — with these goes the power 
of suggestiveness. Thus Emerson's mysticism adds to his suggestive- 
ness. 

This quality is not related to ambiguity of phrase, or to cryptic lan- 
guage, or to vagueness and obscurity. It goes, or may go, with perfect 
lucidity, as in Matthew Arnold at his best, while it is rarely present in 
the pages of Herbert Spencer. Spencer has great clearness and com- 
pass, but there is nothing resonant in his style — nothing that stimulates 
the imagination. He is a great workman, but the metal he works in is 
not of the kind called precious. 

The quality I refer to does not, as a rule, belong to the polished and 
elaborated styles. It is rare in DeQuincey, in Gibbon, in Johnson. It is 
less a gift of the prose masters of the eighteenth century than of the 
nineteenth. It is more a gift of the Teutonic races than of the Latin. It 
often goes with a certain incompleteness and indirection. The sculptor's 
rude outline of his figure in the marble is often more suggestive than the 
finished statue. It leaves something for the beholder to do, as veils and 
laces enhance the attractiveness of women. It is the business of art to 
know what and how much to conceal, when to be direct and when in- 
direct The enigmatical is not one with the suggestive. The late round- 
about and enigmatical style of Henry James is far less fruitful in his 
readers' minds than his earlier and more direct one, or the limpid style 
of his compeer, Mr. Howell. The curve suggests the circle ; elliptical 
sentences may be so used as to stimulate the mind, but there is a kind 
of inconclusiveness and beating around the bush that is barren and 
wearisome. And there is a blind use of language, as often in George 
Meredith, that is merely bewildering. 

The invisible rays in the spectrum are said to be very potent, but 
the invisible rays in the spectrum of human speech do not by themselves 
make things appear very real to us. Henry James seems to be constantly 
groping for these invisible rays. Upon the pages of the great masters 
there falls the whole spectrum, the red, the yellow, and the orange not 
being eliminated. — John Burroughs in The Leader. 
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Beat decent Books 

The mention of a book in this department is a guaranty of its superior merit 



Botany All the Tear Round, 

by Eliza F. Andrews, is not only a 
practical text-book for schools, but a 
clear and concise guide for home 
study. We could wish that all who 
have neglected the study of the vege- 
table world might acquire the easy 
habit of observing nature by following 
the suggestions of this excellent little 
manual. (Price, f i.oo net. American 
Book Company, New York.) 

Trust Finance, by Edward Sher- 
wood Meade, is a study of the genesis, 
organization, and management of in- 
dustrial combinations. It contains a 
vast store of interesting information 
on the subject of which it treats. To 
many, discussions of business prob- 
lems are dry and incomprehensible. 
The author of this book has made his 
pages luminous. He takes a some- 
what gloomy view of the prospects of 
the trusts, though he confessedly bases 
his conclusions upon data as yet too 
meagre for safe deduction. (Price, 
f 1.25 net. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York.) 

A General History of Com- 
merce, by William Clarence Webster, 
is an astonishingly entertaining book, 
especially considering the subject 
The vicissitudes of commerce, ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern, are traced to 
their several causes, and the results to 
civilization and human progress are 



pointed out Numerous illustrations 
enable the reader to secure a good 
idea of the growth of skill in ship- 
building. (Price, $140 net.) An In- 
troduction to the History of 
Western Europe, by James Har- 
vey Robinson. The recent growth of 
interest in historical studies will cer- 
tainly be advanced by this excellent 
book. While not full enough to satisfy 
the student of details, it is sufficiently 
copious to give a living impression. 
The maps, illustrations, and typog- 
graphy all combine to illuminate the 
subject-matter. (Price, f 1.60 net. Ginn 
and Company, Boston.) 

Psychology and Common 
Life, by Frank Sargent Hoffman. 
This book is one that the reader will 
wish to finish at one sitting. Too ele- 
mentary for the advanced student, it 
meets the demands of the busy men 
and women of to-day who lack the 
time requisite to follow all the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and other workers. The 
book contains the minimum of theory, 
though it gives intelligent interpreta- 
tions of great groups of facts. We 
question whether the chapter on hal- 
lucinations will meet with general ap- 
proval. It seems to give this form of 
mental activity undue relative prom- 
inence. (Price, fi.30 net. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York.) 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



(General 



NUMBER OF DEGREES CONFERRED. 



The number of degrees conferred in all departments of the University for 
the present year is 261, as follows : A.B., 79; LittB., 4; Sc.B., 11 ; S.T.B., 27 ; 
LL.B.,71; J.B.,21; Ch.B., 3; M.B., 1; M.D., 36; A.M., 4; Ph.D., 4. 

In addition, four diplomas were granted to students who had completed in 
the School of Theology courses not leading to a degree. 



Professor Richard Green Moulton, who delivered the Commencement ad- 
dress on Wednesday, June 3, has been, since 1892, Professor of Literature in 
English at the University of Chicago, and is one of the most successful univer- 
sity extension lecturers in America. He is a graduate of the London Uni- 
versity and of the University of Cambridge in England. Since his graduation, 
in 1874, he has lectured extensively in England and America. He has pub- 
lished works on Shakespeare, the ancient classical drama, and other depart- 
ments of literature, but he is best known to the general public by his lectures 
on the literary study of the Bible. He is the editor of "The Modern Reader's 
Bible," a series of twenty-one small volumes, in which the various books of 
the Bible are presented in the literary form in which other masterpieces of liter- 
ature appear in printed editions. 



The annual business meeting of the Convocation of Boston University was 
held in Jacob Sleeper Hall on Wednesday, June 3, at the close of the Commence- 
ment exercises. An address was given by the Rev. Frank Wilbur Merrick, 
S.T.B. '91 and Ph.D. 'oi. His subject was 44 The Individual in a Social Age." 
At the business session of the Convocation, Acting President W. E. Huntington 
presided. Miss Emily Loring Clark, A.B. '87, A.M. '88, Ph.D. 89, was reelected 
secretary. The secretaries of the various chapters reported the following elec- 
tions: — 

Alpha chapter, School of Theology: vice-president, Mrs. Catharine L. 
Stevenson ; visitor, Thomas C. Watkins, S.T.B. '78. 

Beta chapter, School of Law : vice-president, Charles F. Jenney, LL.B. '83 ; 
visitor, John H. Burke, LL.B. '77. 

Gamma chapter, School of Medicine : No report, owing to the absence of 
the secretary. 



PROFESSOR MOULTON. 



THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 
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Epsilon chapter, College of Liberal Arts : vice-president, Charles W. Black* 
ett, A.B. '88; visitor, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, A.B. '84, A.M. '86. 

Acting President Huntington announced that the retiring president of the 
University, Dr. W. F. Warren, had been appointed Dean of the School of 
Theology of Boston University. Rev. Edward M. Taylor, S.T.B. '77, a Trustee 
of the University, then made on earnest address, in which he gave full expres- 
sion to the love and veneration in which the retiring president is held by the 
great body of alumni. At the close of his address he presented Dr. Warren 
with a check for one thousand dollars, as a token of the affection of the alumni. 
Dr. Warren, who was taken completely by surprise, made a brief and earnest 
reply. The meeting, which was one long to be remembered by those who wit- 
nessed the impressive scene, was brought to a close by the benediction pro- 
nounced by Dr. Warren. 



. On Friday, May 8, Professor H. G. Mitchell, of the School of Theology, 
delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall a lecture on Jerusalem. The lecture was illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. 

The Spanish text-book, "Gil Bias," edited by Professors Geddes and Josse- 
lyn, has been introduced as the text for beginners in the Boston Public Schools. 
A second edition is announced shortly. 

On Wednesday evening, April 29, Miss Mary Putnam Stearns, of the class 
of '96, was united in marriage to Rev. Brenton Thoburn Badley at the Method- 
ist Episcopal church in Ghasiyari Mandi, Lucknow, India. The wedding was 
followed by a reception at Isabella Thoburn College. Mr. and Mrs. Badley are 
to reside at Residency Hill, Lucknow, India. 

Mr. John Burroughs, in his article on " Real and Sham Natural History," 
in the March Atlantic, pays a very high and sincere compliment to Professor 
Dallas Lore Sharp's book," Wild Life Near Home." He says of this book: 
" Of all the nature-books of recent years, I look upon Mr. Sharp's as the best" 
He says it is " a book full of charm and of real observation ; the fruit of a deep 
and abiding love of nature, and of power to paint her as she is." 

Volume 8 of the Epsilon has appeared since the last issue of Boston i a. 
The editors of Bostonia regret the necessary delay in the publication of the 
Epsilon, as its list of addresses is invaluable for the correction of the mailing 
list of Bostonia. This new issue of Epsilon is of unusual interest, owing to 
the large number of editorial and contributed articles. It contains fine por- 
traits of Gov. John L. Bates, '82, and Hon. Geo. R. Jones, '83, President of the 
Massachusetts Senate. 
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The first number of the January issue of the " Bollettino de Filologia Mo- 
derna," dated the fifteenth, and published in Venice, in the interest of higher 
education in Italy, reprinted in full that part of President Warren's last 
u Annual Report " relating to the study of Italian in Boston University from 
the establishment of the Italian courses, in 1872, down to the present time. 

A new instructor has been appointed in the Department of Mathematics 
to succeed Mr. F. J. Allen, who at the close of the present academic year re- 
tires from the College Faculty, after several years of conscientious and faithful 
work 7 as instructor in Mathematics and History. The new instructor, Mr. Rob- 
ert £. Bruce, is a graduate of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, 
Class of 1 901. During [the presentfyear he is instructor in Mathematics in Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Cal. 

The January number of the " Modern Language Notes " contained a crit- 
ical review, by Professor Geddes, of the second edition of the well-known pho- 
netical work, 44 Chrestomathie Fran$aise,"by Jean Passy and Adolphe Rambeau, 
Paris and New York, 1901. The February number of the same publication 
contained a critical review, illustrated by thirty-eight plates, from the pen of 
Professor Scripture, of Yale University, of Professor Josselyn's 44 fetude sur la 
phontftique italienne," Paris, 1900. 

Several promotions and changes in the College Faculty have recently 
taken place : — 

Dr. Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., hitherto assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, has been promoted to a full professorship in that department. Mr. Dal- 
las Lore Sharp, who for several years has been instructor in English, has been 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Professor of English. Mr. William G. Au- 
relio, instructor in Greek and Latin, has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Greek. 

The banquet given by the Men's Graduate Club on Friday evening, April 
3, 1903, to Gov. John L. Bates, '82, and Hon. Geo. R. Jones, ^3, at the West- 
minster Hotel, Boston, was one of the most notable events of the college year. 
The attendance was large, the speaking was of an unusually high order, and 
the spirit of enthusiastic devotion to the college and the university was very 
marked. The banquet was preceded by a short business meeting at which Rev. 
John D. Pickles, Ph.D., '77, presided. At the close of the business session the 
president of the club introduced the toast-master of the evening, Professor F. 
M. Josselyn, '98, who wittily introduced the speakers. The list of formal ad- 
dresses was as follows : 44 The Relation of the University to the State," Gov. 
John L. Bates, '82; 44 The Importance Which Should Attach to the College- 
Trained Man Making His Influence Felt for Right," Hon. Geo. R. Jones, '83; 
"The New Law School," Professor George E. Gardner, Boston University 
School of Law; "The College of Liberal Arts," Professor F. S. Baldwin, '88; 
44 Opportunities in the University," Rev. George S. Butters, '78. Mr. Leon E. 
Baldwin, '96, gave several vocal solos which were enthusiastically encored. 
The committee in charge of the banquet consisted of: John D. Pickles, '77; 
Lee C. Hascall, '8o, Nathaniel S. French, '81 ; George A. Dunn, '89; S. Edgar 
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Whitaker, '90; Frank W. Kimball, '94; E. Ray Spearc, '94; Raymond A. Rob- 
bins, '96. 

Reunion of the Epsilon Chapter, The twenty-first annual reunion of the 
Epsilon chapter, celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the College of Liberal Arts, was held in the college buildings on Wednesday 
evening, June 3. The attendance was very large. Reports were presented by 
various officers and committees. To secure a closer union between the alumni 
and the governing board of the University it has been decided to ask such 
members of the Visiting Committee for the College of Liberal Arts as are 
graduates of the college to make a report to the Epsilon chapter, as well as to 
.the committee of the Board of Trustees. In accordance with this new plan re- 
ports were made by Mrs. C. S. Atherton, A.B. '84, A.M. '86, Miss Lillian M. 
Packard, AB. '95, and Mrs. S. E. Whitaker, A.B. '92. The report on the His- 
torical Professorship showed that, exclusive of the Massey bequest, the pledges 
now amount to 18,324. 55. The members of the class of 1903 were elected to 
membership in the chapter. President Warren was called upon for a farewell 
address. He responded in very appropriate terms, taking as his theme " I was 
once President of a University much like yours." He traced the various steps 
in the process of acquiring and retaining the present site of the College of 
Liberal Arts, and closed by the very important announcement of the recent pur- 
chase by the Trustees of Boston University of the property adjoining the college 
building, at the corner of Ashburton Place and Somerset Street The report on 
the ballot of the Convocation showed that Rev. Charles W. Blackett, A.B. *88, 
had been elected as vice-president of the Convocation, and Mrs. Frank Stone, 
Ph.B. '94, a member of the Visiting Committee for the College of Liberal Arts, 
The Rev. L. H. Dorchester, AB. '86 and S.T.B. '89, tendered his resignation 
as a member of the Visiting Committee for the College of Liberal Arts. This 
resignation was owing to Mr. Dorchester's removal to St Louis. Mr. George 
A. Dunn, A.B. '89, was elected to serve during the unexpired portion of Mr. 
Dorchester's term. The alumni of the College of Liberal Arts now serving on 
the Visiting Committee for the College of Liberal Arts are : G. A. Dunn, A3. 
'89, Miss L. M. Packard, AB. '95, Mrs. S. E. Whitaker, A.B. '92, Mrs. Frank 
Stone, Ph.B. 94. On the motion of Mr. E. Ray Speare, Ph.B. '94, a Trustee 
of the University, the members of the chapter expressed by a rising vote their 
love for Dr. W. F. Warren and their appreciation of his work. The secretary 
was instructed to place upon the records this vote, as a perpetual memorial of 
the regard in which the alumni hold Dr. Warren for his life and services. 



A new course in Conflict of Laws will be given at the Law School the 
coming year. This course is to be of about twenty-five or thirty hours, and is 
to be given by Mr. Sanford Freund, AB. and LL.B.,of Harvard University. 
This is an important subject to the practising lawyer, and the course will be 
open alike to the candidates for the degree LL.B. and for the degree J.B. 
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The Senior class of the Law School held its first annual banquet at the 
Quincy House, on Monday night, June 1. The occasion was most enjoyable. 
R. £. Goodwin, A.B., presided, and introduced Geo. F. Merrill, A.B., who acted 
as toast-master. Toasts were responded to as follows : " The Administration," 
Frank L. Simpson, A.B.; "Class Honors," Robert E. Goodwin, A. B. ; "The 
Strenuous Student," Thomas Mannix; " Social Life," Geo. C. Griffith. A pleas- 
ing incident of the occasion was the sending of a telegram of the greetings of 
the class to the Dean, Dr. Bigelow, at his home in Cambridge. 

On Tuesday, June 2, the Class-day exercises of the graduating class took 
place in Isaac Rich Hall, at the Law School, at 2 p.m. Addresses were made 
by Dean Bigelow, Professor Beale, of Harvard Law School, Judge William 
Schofield, and the class orator, Joseph £. Murphy. Geo. C. Griffith, president 
of the second division of the class, presided. Dr. Bigelow spoke of the hin- 
drances which appear in the student's mind ; he dwelt particularly upon the 
pleasures and benefits of the struggle to overcome those hindrances. " Thus 
we can attain our best results," he said ; " and we shall discover that our efforts 
are rewarded as we journey along." Judge Schofield spoke of the practical 
problems which confront the young lawyer, and gave some valuable advice to 
the graduates. " The young lawyer should identify himself with the best thought 
and social element in the community in which he lives. ... He should try 
cases early. Success," he said " depends upon the devotion to the law as a 
science." In the evening, the University Law School dance, given by the stu- 
dents of this department this year for the first time, was held in Howe Hall, 
Huntington Avenue. Nearly all the members of the Senior class were present 
with their young lady friends. There were also many students from Harvard 
and the Institute of Technology. The hall was prettily decorated by the various 
fraternities of the School. 



Last December the mortgage of the Medical School was reduced by 
$14,000. Since then an additional $1,000 has been received and placed on inter- 
est against the indebtedness. A scholarship of $3,000 has also been received 
from Clara A. Thatcher. 

In the effort to keep thoroughly abreast of the times, and occasionally to 
keep even a little ahead of the times, as in the present instance, it may be men- 
tioned that a new course has been introduced into the curriculum of the Medical 
School This is a course on " Life Insurance in Its Relation to Medicine." Dr. 
Frank £. Allard, who for eleven years has been connected with the chair of 
physiology and for about the same time has had exceptionally wide experience 
as Medical Director, and Consulting Surgeon of well-known insurance com- 
panies, will have charge of this course. To-day life insurance has medical re- 
lations which call for special training, and the Medical School is not only early 
in the field in giving this training, but is fortunate in having one of its own 
alumni and earnest supporters so well qualified to give the needed instruction. 
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As an indication that the alumni of the Medical School are keeping in touch 
with the latest methods for making careful and exact diagnoses, it may be men- 
tioned that during the last two years quite a number of them have taken post- 
graduate courses in Clinical Microscopy in the pathological laboratory, and 
others are still at work there. Thus, being able to make more exact diagnoses, 
they are enabled to treat their patients more satisfactorily. 

For the past several years the pathological and clinical microscopical work 
of three hospitals and one dispensary (treating in all over twenty thousand 
patients) has been performed in the laboratories of the Medical School Thus 
an unusually large amount of material has been at the disposal of the Junior 
and Senior students, and an accordingly large field has been covered in the 
course of the various examinations. The endeavors to start younger minds in 
the ways of original thought and work have borne fruit to a very satisfactory 
degree, as may be evidenced by several very praiseworthy theses, entirely 
original, along the lines of microscopical study. 

The American Institute of Homoeopathy, the oldest national medical asso- 
ciation in America, will hold its fifty-ninth annual session, from June 22d 
to June 27th inclusive, in Boston. It is thirty-four years since the Institute's 
last meeting in Boston, and the meeting this year is expected to be not only 
largely attended, but of unusual interest and value from the scientific stand- 
point The majority of the Faculty of the Medical School are members of and 
earnest workers in the Institute, and welcome this opportunity to assist in enter- 
taining their colleagues from all parts of our country. Among the novel fea- 
tures of the meeting will be an " Educational Exhibit," which will include ex- 
hibition and demonstrations of apparatus and methods (now used in medical 
schools which only ten or fifteen years ago were not used in giving medical in- 
struction; also exhibition of normal and pathologic specimens prepared by 
wholly new and superior methods for museum and class-room work. For- 
tunately, Boston University School of Medicine will be able to make a very 
creditable exhibit of such apparatus, methods, and specimens. 



The business meeting and banquet held June 2 was one o f unusual interest, 
a large number, including several from a distance, being pres ent. Rev. Seth C. 
Cary presided. Mr. Cary declined a reflection, though it was the wish of the 
body that he should serve for his eleventh year. In his stead the Rev. A. P. 
Sharpe was elected, but Mr. Cary continues as biographical secretary. Mr. 
Cary also presided at the banquet Dillon Bronson was toast-master, and with 
felicitous introductory remarks he called on President B. P. Raymond, of Wes 
ley an University; Professor H. C. Sheldon; the Rev. E. W. Virgin; and Drs. 
C. M. Welden, J. D. Pickles, W. T. Haven, W. F. McD owell, E. M. Taylor, 
and A. P. Sharpe, the incoming president It was touching to hear the heartfelt 
tributes of affection and veneration for President Warren, who was unable to 
be present The entire affair was one of the most interesting in the annals of 
the School. 
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CARLYLE AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 

E. Charlton Black, LL.D. (Glasgow). 
Professor of English Literature, Boston University. 

" Round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry. 

" Proclaim the faults he would not show : 
Break lock and seal : betray the trust: 
Keep nothing sacred : 'tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know." 

ORIGINAL research in matters literary and biographical has a 
strange tendency to run into noisome and unsavory regions. Un- 
less it be guided by tact, common sense, and a little reverence it sooner 
or later brings the inquirer into quagmires that reek and smother. Read- 
ers of certain recently published studies dealing with Arthurian Legend 
origins, or with the literary relations of Chaucer and his contemporaries, 
find themselves in as edifying an atmosphere as that of W. E. Henley's 
writings on Burns, the chief claim of which to the world's attention is 
that they give chapter and verse for every offence which the poet is 
supposed to have committed against decency, and catalogue with illus- 
trative notes all the objectionable words and expressions in the Poems 
and Songs. Many besides W. E. Henley knew Burns's connection with 
the Merry Muses of Caledonia, but W. £. Henley alone had the 0/9oit, 
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to use the word applied to him by Mr. Sidney Low, to drag this rig- 
marole of rhyming indecencies from its hole in seemly earth, as only 
W. £. Henley had the 6ft" to call Stevenson a cad. And all this in the 
name of original research and — virility I Original research and virility 
of this kind give fresh significance to Swift's notes on the habits of die 
Yahoos, and justify that terrible passage in Carlyle's " Frederick the 
Great " in which the conduct of certain biographers of the physiological 
kind is given its true label for all time. Should such methods as are now 
crowned and honored in the name of special research and virility be 
developed further along the same lines, we may expect biographies in 
the future to be enriched with anatomical charts as an aid to £he ap- 
preciation of the niceties of a writer's style and to the understanding of 
his philosophy of life and art 

The original researchers of the new school have landed many literary 
and biographical controversies in unholy enough places, but their treat- 
ment of the problem of Swift's life, or that of Burns, has been innocent 
when compared with what they have done for Carlyle. There is su- 
preme irony in the fact that the writer who more than any other of his 
day and generation formulated the great principles of true biographical 
method, and who preached for sixty years a gospel of reticence and rev- 
erence, should have become so notorious a prey of rival biographers and 
scandal-mongers that those who seek to dabble further in public among 
the unsavory puddles of the controversy are now in the interests of de- 
cency being threatened with criminal proceedings I It is significant that 
the latest notes on the subject have appeared in law reviews and medi- 
cal journals. Could there have been a more literal fulfilment of the 
prognostication in the poem " The Dead Prophet," which Tennyson pub- 
lished in 1885 as a rebuke to the rival editors and annotators who im- 
mediately after the publication of Carlyle's Reminiscences and the au- 
thorized biography by J. A. Froude began the controversy which has 
ended in these regions where it is to-day ? 

" Dead, who had served his time, 
Was one of the people's kings, 
Had labored in lifting them out of slime, 
And shewing them Souls have wings ! 

" Dumb on the winter heath he lay, 
His friends had stript him bare, 
And rolled his nakedness everyway 
That all the crowd might stare. 
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M For since he would sit on a Prophet's seat, 
As a lord of the human soul, 
We needs must scan him from head to feet, 
Were it but for a wart or a mole ! " 



Hardly less tragic than the treatment that Carlyle has been sub- 
jected to by the special researchers called into activity by Mrs. Alexan- 
der Carlyle's presumptuous interference with her famous uncle's wishes 
and Fronde's work as Carlyle's chosen literary legatee and authorized 
biographer, is the way in which first she, and then those whom she in- 
terested in her case, harried and hounded Froude to the day of his 
death. Literary history has few stories more painful than that of the 
Yirulent persecution endured in his last years by him whom Carlyle in 
his will called " my kind, considerate, and ever-faithful friend," and who 
to the last remained the most devoted disciple that Carlyle ever had. 
Froude had nothing to gain from his connection with Carlyle as his biog- 
rapher and literary executor ; his fame as one of the really great histori- 
ans of the nineteenth century, and as a master of noble English prose, 
was established before he had written one word on the subject of Car- 
lyle. It was hoped that with the death of Mrs. Alexander Carlyle and 
that of Froude the envenomed attacks would cease. After all, the charges 
of treachery and disloyalty which had been hurled at him were just such 
as had been brought against Lockhart when his Life of Scott was pub- 
lished. BoswelTs Life of Johnson, too, evoked similar criticism from 
contemporaries. But the persecution of Froude was continued after his 
death ; and when in the end of last year a fresh and peculiarly virulent 
attack was made upon his memory by Alexander Carlyle and Sir James 
Crichton-Browne in connection with the " New Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle," Ashley A. Froude and Margaret Froude were 
stung into giving the world, as a necessary vindication of the dead, the 
autobiographic fragment, " My Relations with Carlyle," which was found 
among Froude's papers after his death. " My Relations with Carlyle " 
is a pathetic document, and shows how acutely Froude had suffered un- 
der that criticism to which he vouchsafed no answer. Nothing in the 
history of the Carlyle-Froude controversy is more noble than the silence 
of Froude when the charges of treachery and dishonesty were being 
flung at him by interested persons or by those who ought to have known 
better. To not a few who, understanding the real facts of the case, wrote 
him letters of sympathy he sent a word of acknowledgment and explana- 
tion, but he always asked that no public use should be made of what he 
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said. Mr. Hector C. Macpherson, author of the Life of Carlyle in the 
"Famous Scots Series/' wrote in 1882 a remarkable article in defence 
of Froude, and sent it to him. He replied as follows : 

5 Onslow Gardens, S. W., April 24, 1882. 
Dear Sir, — I return your article which is (or was when it appeared) a ra- 
tional protest against an altogether foolish outcry. No one except myself was 
in a position to know what ought and what ought not to be published. You are 
mistaken only in supposing that Carlyle's family interposed. Mrs. Alexander 
Carlyle (Mary Carlyle Aitken) wrote letters to the papers, but Mr. Carlyle's sur- 
viving brothers and sisters did not support her. They were content with Mr. 
Carlyle's own arrangements, and did not interfere in any way. I mention this 
merely for yourself. You will, of course, make no public use of this information. 
If they wish to take any public part in this controversy they must choose their 
own time. 

The clamor last year was the work of two or three individuals. When peo- 
ple do not know what to say or think, they follow the first voice that makes it- 
self heard— as the pack follows the first dog that gives tongue. But they gen- 
erally come right on calm reflection. 

Your faithful servant, 

J. A. Froude. 

The chief notes of the posthumous pamphlet, " My Relations with Car- 
lyle," are reverence and reticence. Not a word is said about the real 
genesis of the bitter opposition to him as Carlyle's literary executor. He 
knew perfectly well how what I have called the presumptuous interfer- 
ences with his work began. These started before Carlyle's death, and 
in the household in Cheyne Row. The active opposition began when 
Mary Carlyle Aitken married her cousin Alexander Carlyle. There has 
been some very plain speaking with regard to the Carlyle household ; a 
little more plain speaking is necessary here and now. Mary Carlyle Ait- 
ken was the daughter of a house-painter in Dumfries, who had married 
one of Carlyle's sisters, " Sister Jean," and she presided over the do- 
mestic arrangements at Cheyne Row in the last years of Carlyle's life, 
assuming as much control as possible of her uncle and his affairs. In- 
tellectually a small woman, she had a strong desire to be looked upon as 
literary : edited a little book of Scottish Song, talked Carlylese, and even- 
tually regarded herself as her uncle's legitimate literary executor — a feel- 
ing that was not lessened after her marriage to her cousin took place and 
the matter of ways and means for the future began to loom up. How to 
secure a financial interest in the publication of Carlyle's biography, let- 
ters, and literary remains generally, became a momentous question ; and 
out of this mixture of stupidity and sordidness sprang that virulent atti- 
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tude towards Froude which led to his being maligned in the most merci- 
less fashion and hampered at every turn in the preparation of Carlyle's 
papers for the press. After Carlyle's death Froude's position became 
peculiarly painful. Mrs. Alexander Carlyle's lawyers were to be found 
clamoring at the door of his study for MSS. which he was accused of 
stealing. Think of it I J. A. Froude, one of the foremost literary men of 
the nineteenth century, a writer of plastic, graphic English, who carried 
into his historical and speculative work the spirit of his great friend and 
master, — the spirit that deals with great truths and principles, rather 
than that of Professor Dryasdust, who peddles inch-rule facts, — worried 
and baited by one whose only claim to attention was that she was that 
master's niece I This, not less than the relations between Carlyle and 
his wife, has in it the elements of true tragedy. " I went on with my 
task," says Froude in the posthumous autobiographic note, " and I fin- 
ished in the best way that I could, amid threatened lawsuits, lawyers' let- 
ters pressing for the papers, feeling throughout that I was handling burn- 
ing coals and under a hailstorm of unfavorable criticism, which under 
the circumstances was perfectly natural. I was keeping back the essen- 
tial part of the story which had governed my own action, and the world, 
not knowing the full truth, considered that I made too much of trifles 
which need not have been spoken of at all. If I have now told all, it is 
because I see that nothing short of it will secure me the fair judgment 
to which I am entitled. I am certain that I have done the best for Car- 
lyle's own memory. The whole facts are now made known. The worst 
has been said that can be said, and anything further which can now be 
told about him can only be to his honor ; already the tendency is to 
acquit Carlyle and lay the blame (such blame as there is) upon her ; i. e., 
Mrs. Carlyle. The usual custom is to begin with the brightest side and 
to leave the faults to be discovered afterwards. It is dishonest and it 
does not answer. Of all literary sins Carlyle himself detested most a 
false biography. Faults frankly acknowledged are frankly forgiven. 
Faults concealed work always like poison. Burns's offences were made 
no secret of. They are now forgotten, and Burns stands without a shadow 
on him, the idol of his countrymen. Byron's 4 Diary ' was destroyed, and 
he remains and will remain with a stain of suspicion about him which 
revives, and will revive, and will never be wholly obliterated. ' The truth 
shall make you free ' in biography as in everything. Falsehood and con- 
cealment are a great man's worst enemies." 
It has been insinuated against Froude that he took upon himself the 
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task of writing Carlyle's biography, and a clause has been wrenched from 
its context in the body of the will and made a foundation for the charge 
that, in writing the biography, he violated the wishes of Carlyle. " Ex- 
press Biography of me I had really rather that there should be none 99 
is a clause certainly found in the will, and isolated in this way it assumes 
a very specific meaning. But let us have the whole passage which gives 
Froude his scope and authority as literary executor: " My Manuscript 
entitled 4 Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle ' is to me naturally, 
in my now bereaved state, of endless value, though of what value to 
others I cannot in the least clearly judge ; and indeed for the last four 
years am imperatively forbidden to write farther on it, or even to look 
farther into it Of that Manuscript my kind, considerate and ever-faith- 
ful friend, James Anthony Froude (as he has lovingly promised me) takes 
precious charge in my stead; to him therefore I give it with whatever 
other fartherances and elucidations may be possible ; and I solemnly 
request of him to do his best and wisest in the matter, as I feel assured 
he will. There is incidentally a quantity of Autobiographic Record in 
my Notes to this Manuscript; but except as subsidiary and elucidative 
of the Text I put no value on such : express Biography I had really rather 
that there should be none. James Anthony Froude, John Forster, and 
my Brother John, will make earnest survey of the Manuscript and its 
subsidiaries there or elsewhere, in respect to this as well as to its other 
bearings ; their united utmost candour and impartiality (taking always 
James Anthony Froude's practicality along with it) will evidently furnish 
a better judgment than mine can be. Manuscript is by no means ready 
for publication ; nay, the questions, How, When (after what delay, seven, 
ten years) it, or any portion of it, should be published, are still dark to 
me ; but on all such points, James Anthony Froude's practical summing 
up and decision is to be taken as mine." 

The will in which this passage occurs was signed on Feb. 6, 1873, 
and before a year passed Carlyle gave definite instructions to Froude 
regarding a formal biography and the publication of the Reminiscences. 
What without doubt stimulated him to do this was the appearance of a 
serial called " The Biographical Magazine," the chief feature of which 
was announced to be a Life of Carlyle, " of a more complete and thorough 
character than anything yet published." The opening chapters showed 
that the advertisement was true enough. The account of the Carlyles of 
Annandale and Thomas Carlyle's own immediate ancestors was so com- 
plete and thorough that Carlyle through Froude took steps to get the 
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publication of the biography stopped. Frederick Martin, for long the 
editor of " The Statesman's Yearbook," was the editor-in-chief of " The 
Biographical Magazine," and at Froude's request he withdrew the work 
from circulation. The history of this suppressed Life of Carlyle is an 
interesting one. It was compiled by a native of the Carlyle country, 
John Thomas Wells, for many years a working tailor in Middlebie. From 
boyhood Wells had been an enthusiastic student of Carlyle, and, living 
within a few miles of Ecclefechan and Scotsbrig, he had amassed an im- 
mense store of biographical matter concerning the Carlyle family generally 
and "young Tom" in particular. Wells's exhaustive history of Carlyle's 
early years was known to a few literary men, among others to Dr. John 
Beattie Crozier, the author of 44 Civilization and Progress " and "The His- 
tory of Intellectual Development," who told Frederick Martin of the 
unique treasure. Martin before long made a pilgrimage to the Carlyle 
country, visited Wells, and secured the biography. What became of 
Wells's manuscript after the suppression of 44 The Biographical Magazine" 
the author never found out, Martin refusing to give him any information 
on the subject. 1 

While those who are familiar with the Carlyle-Froude controversy 
from the inside required no such proof of the absolute lightness of 
Froude's editorial procedure as is contained in the pamphlet, 44 My Re- 
lations with Carlyle," it is satisfactory and salutary to read there in full 
the judgment expressed by Sir James Stephen in a letter written to 
Froude at the close of the year 1886. Sir James was co-executor with 
Froude, and no one knew better than he the harassing, almost overpow- 
ering task which Carlyle laid upon Froude. It is a notable vindication 
of Froude's good faith and personal honesty in everything connected 
with the treatment of Carlyle's literary remains. Here is the close of 
Sir James Stephen's letter : 

For about fifteen years I was the intimate friend and constant companion of 
both of you, and never in my life did I see any one man so much devoted to 
any other as you were to him during the whole of that period of time. The 
most affectionate son could not have acted better to the most venerated father. 
You cared for him, soothed him, protected him as a guide might protect a weak 
old man down a steep and painful path. The admiration you habitually ex- 

, Mr. Wells afterwards went to Edinburgh, studied at the University there from 1878 to x88i, 
became a city missionary, and is still doing active work as such in connection with Pahnerston 
Place Church. He is the author of several suggestive papers and essays on subjects connected 
with Carlyle, notably "Thomas Carlyle: His Religious Experiences as Reflected in Sartor 
Resartns." 
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pressed for him both morally and intellectually was unqualified. You never 
said to me one ill-natured word about him down to this day. It is to me wholly 
incredible that anything but a severe regard for truth, learnt to a great extent 
from his teaching, could ever have led you to embody in your portrait of him a 
delineation of the faults and weaknesses which mixed with his great qualities. 

Of him I will make only one remark in justice to you. He did not use you 
well. He threw upon you the responsibility of a decision which he ought to 
have taken himself in a plain, unmistakable way. He considered himself bound 
to expiate the wrongs which he had done to his wife. If he had done this him- 
self, it would have been a courageous thing ; but he did not do it himself. He 
did not even decide for himself that it should be done after his death. If any 
courage was shown in the matter, it was shown by you, and not by him. You 
took the responsibility of deciding for him that it ought to be done. You took 
the odium of doing it, of avowing to the world the faults and weaknesses of one 
whom you regarded as your teacher and master. In order to present to the 
world a true picture of him as he really was, you, well knowing what you were 
about, stepped into a pillory in which you were charged with treachery, viola- 
tion of confidence, and every imaginable base motive, when you were in fact 
guilty of no other fault than that of practising Mr. Carlyle's great doctrine that 
men ought to tell the truth. 

Make any use you like of this, and give it any degree of publicity which you 
think desirable. 

I am ever, my dear Froude, 

Most sincerely yours, 

J. F. Stephen. 

The answer to the outcry regarding Froude's editorial wisdom is in 
this letter. Carlyle appointed Froude his literary executor. No one 
surely doubts this. Appended to certain MSS. were written instructions 
to guide the editor as to what should be published, but these instruc- 
tions ceased to be binding when in the end Carlyle gave Froude a per- 
fectly free hand to do what he thought best. From first to last Froude 
acted with ample authority, and as Professor Nichol points out in his 
study of Carlyle, the restrictions under which Froude was at first en- 
trusted with the MSS. of the Reminiscences and the Letters and Me- 
morials (annotated by Carlyle himself, if not for publication, for what ?) 
were withdrawn, and the initial permission to select finally approached 
a practical injunction to communicate the whole. The most notorious 
of the instructions appended by Carlyle to MSS. is that at the close of 
the Jane Welsh Carlyle Reminiscences. It begins : " I still mainly mean 
to burn this book. . . ." This note was written fifteen years before Car- 
lyle's death. During these fifteen years he wrote not a little ; certainly 
his intellectual force was not seriously abated, but he did no burning of 
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the book, and when, after his death, the question of publication came 
up, no one except Froude was, as he himself said in the letter to Mr. 
Macpherson quoted above, in a position to know what ought and what 
ought not to be published. 

Those who have made so much of Froude's violation of solemn in- 
junctions have themselves ignored Carlyle's often-repeated wish that 
Mrs. Carlyle should have full justice done to her ; they have closed their 
ears to the wail, " Oh that I had you yet but for five minutes beside me, 
to tell you all 1 " and in their endeavor to put Carlyle right with the 
world, have done their best to make one of the shrewdest and most in- 
tellectual of women an irresponsible and hysterical creature with gossips 
and scandal-mongers as her bosom friends. This is in its essence surely 
much more akin to violating Carlyle's " solemn injunctions " than any- 
thing we find in Froude's editorial procedure. Every so-called defence 
of Carlyle has been a more or less overt attack upon her whom Carlyle 
called the light of his life, and only strengthens the position taken by 
Froude in his great biography. And it is a great biography. It is a no- 
ble and a worthy memorial of the greatest individual moral and literary 
force of the nineteenth century. No more adequate an estimate of Car- 
lyle the man is to be had, or is ever likely to be had, than that in the In- 
troduction to the Life in London. To those who have ears to hear, it is 
as a Koedpru and an inspiration to read the words again ; they are like a 
strain of high poetry or a passage of organ music. 

Taking Carlyle all in all, there never was a man — I at least never 
knew of one — whose conduct in life would better bear the fiercest light 
which can be thrown upon it. In the grave matters of the law he walked 
for eighty-five years unblemished by a single moral spot. There are no 
" sins of youth " to be apologized for. In no instance did he ever deviate 
even for a moment from the strictest lines of integrity. He had his own 
way to make in life, and when he had chosen his profession he had to 
depend on popularity for the bread which he was to eat. But although 
more than once he was within sight of starvation he would never do less 
than his very best. He never wrote an idle word ; he never wrote or 
spoke any single sentence which he did not with his whole heart believe 
to be true. Conscious though he was that he had talents above those of 
common men, he sought neither rank nor fortune for himself. When he 
became famous and moved as an equal among the great of the land, he 
was content to earn the wages of an artisan, and kept to the simple 
habits in which he had, been bred in his father's house. He might have 
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had a pension had he stooped to ask for it ; but he chose to maintain 
himself by his own industry, and when a pension was offered him it was 
declined. He despised luxury ; he was thrifty and even severe in the 
economy of his own household ; but in the times of his greatest poverty 
he had always something to spare for those who were dear to him. 
When money came at last, and it came only when he was old and in- 
firm, he added nothing to his own comforts, but was lavishly generous 
with it to others. Tender-hearted and affectionate he was beyond all 
men whom I have ever known. His faults, which in his late remorse he 
exaggerated, as men of noblest natures are most apt to do, his impa- 
tience, his irritability, his singular melancholy, which made him at times 
distressing as a companion, were the effects of temperament first, and 
of a peculiarly sensitive organization ; and secondly of absorption in his 
work and of his determination to do that work as well as it could pos- 
sibly be done. Such faults as these were but as the vapors which hang 
about a mountain, inseparable from the nature of the man. They have 
to be told, because without them his character cannot be understood, and 
because they affected others as well as himself. But they do not blemish 
the essential greatness of his character, and when he is fully known he 
will not be loved or admired the less because he had infirmities like the 
rest of us. Carlyle's was not the imperious grandeur which has risen 
superior to weakness and reigns cold and impassive in distant majesty. 
The fire in his soul burnt red to the end, and sparks flew from it which 
fell hot on those about him, not always pleasant, not always hitting the 
right spot or the right person ; but it was pure fire notwithstanding, fire 
of genuine and noble passion, of genuine love for all that was good, and 
genuine indignation at what was mean or base or contemptible. His 
life was not a happy one, and there were features in it for which, as he 
looked back, he bitterly reproached himself. But there are many, per- 
haps the majority of us, who sin deeper every day of their lives in these 
very points in which Carlyle sinned, and without Carlyle's excuses, who 
do not know that they have anything to repent of. The more completely 
it is understood, the more his character will be seen to answer to his in- 
tellectual teaching. The one is the counterpart of the other. There was 
no falsehood and there was no concealment in him. The same true na- 
ture showed itself in his life and in his words. He acted as he spoke, 
from his heart, and those who have admired his writings will equally 
admire himself when they see him in his actual likeness. 
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THE STEEPLE OF PARK STREET CHURCH. 
Prof. William Marshall Warren, PhJD. 

THERE are two decisive points by which a steeple may be judged. 
One, demanded by the form, is evident stability; the other, by 
which alone the steeple can justify its conspicuousness, may be called 
interest of design. 

Now while no one perhaps will question that the steeple of Park Street 
Church is built with actual strength, — for it has weathered the gales 
of three generations, and though framed of wood and slender in design, 
stands to-day straighter than the huge tower of the New Old South, — 
yet, on the other hand, no one may fairly say that this actual strength 
is made obvious and immediately apparent The spire, to be sure, is of 
wood, and is lighter thus than the brick tower on which it rests ; but 
such a contrast of material, while increasing the actual stability, lessens 
the apparent The steeple stands because it is stronger than it looks. 
The parts, so far as the eye discerns, do not stay one another organ* 
icaily; each burdens those below it. Nor do the six distinct sections of 
the steeple visibly cohere ; they suggest no upward sweep, no upgrowth 
through members each fulfilling a manifest purpose in the rise and brac- 
ing of the steeple as a whole ; they are merely superimposed in order of 
diminishing size. Indeed the steeple resembles, in apparent structure, 
those built on the nursery floor; and like those, it looks brittle, loosely 
laid up, and easy to overthrow. 

In thorough honesty, criticism cannot stop even here ; for while in 
every steeple built block-fashion, story set on story, apparent instability 
is inevitable, in the Park Street steeple this inherent defect is aggravated 
by the treatment of details. To rear a staunch, well-knit steeple out of 
columns and cornices, windows, urns, and gable-ends cannot at best be 
easy; one would expect the architect in mere prudence to bring such 
elements together very snug and close. The wind has leverage enough 
without projections to set its shoulder against ; rain and frost penetrate 
the timbering soon enough without the vantage of the multiplied joints 
of flat roof and gallery floor. But in this Park Street steeple we find the 
columns placed out in varying degrees of detachment, the upper stories 
of the spire apparently cut off by the roofs that frame a set of pediments, 
the wooden urns fastened on the very corners of the flat roofs of the 
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middle stories ; in a word, the whole steeple designed as if for some 
changeless world with neither wind nor weather. 

And yet this fault — and it is certainly a grave fault that any build- 
ing, particularly a steeple, should mask its proper structure and invite 
disintegration — is from an architectural point of view not uninstructive. 
The Park Street steeple records an attempt to build a Renaissance steeple 
with the tower subordinated to the spire. The natural outcome is the 
almost total sacrifice of apparent strength. Compared with the steeples 
of the Old North and Old South churches, the Park Street steeple looks 
more unstable, precisely in the degree that it makes more of the spire 
than they and less of the tower. And so, in fact, the steeple may be well 
considered, not as an object of particular criticism, but as an answer to 
the general question whether such Renaissance steeples, with the spire 
predominant, are not architecturally unsound in their very idea ; whether 
these materials, classic elements broken out of their original context and 
stripped of their proper uses, are not essentially unsuited to the form. 
The answer is unequivocal : a Renaissance steeple must make its choice 
between duly evident strength and the spire-type. 

The first then of the two excellences, stability and interest, cannot 
be found in the Park Street steeple. And yet in this particular case the 
defect, grave as it is, may be almost condoned as the defect of a virtue ; 
for with striking skill the subordination of the tower to the spire, and all 
the structural incoherences incident to the rise by stages, the free col- 
umns and the jutting pediments, and even the wooden urns, are so brought 
into a single pure design, unified both in mass and in profile, that, in the 
charm of mere surface and line, we hardly note the lack of visibly well- 
knit construction. The several stages are lightened and held fast by 
pure proportion ; the detached columns are fixed, not by precision of 
loading, but by agreeable spacing ; if even the urns look secure, it is be- 
cause the total profile appoints them their seats, in the same way that a 
curve determines its foci And so, as geometry, the steeple almost makes 
good its failure as construction. 

The several details, even when destroying apparent steadfastness, 
heighten the interest of design. Thus the attachment of the tower, for 
instance, though almost jagged, cuts the steeple relatively free, and 
keeps it from either bestriding or leaning upon the mass of the church. 
The oblong section of the tower, by no means a feature commonly em- 
ployed, is well suited to the site, and in addition agreeably modifies the 
first stage of the surmounting spire. The transition from tower to spire, 
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moreover, is clear and clean — not screened with clock dials, as in the 
Arlington Street steeple, nor hedged with finials, as in the Central Church 
steeple on Berkeley Street ; but frank, simple, and distinct The taper- 
ing of the spire is managed well ; the profiles, notwithstanding the ver- 
ticalhy of the several stages, converge with dignity and with grace ; and 
at any point between the curbings of Tremont Street immediately be- 
fore the church every story comes into view. The several stages, too, 
are admirably proportioned to one another. Their close resemblance 
gives the total effect a quality akin to breadth ; if they had been made 
more diverse the jointed construction of the spire would have been un- 
bearably emphasized. 

Through these felicities of linear design the Park Street steeple at- 
tains an interest preeminent in degree — and an interest, it must be 
said, of fine quality. Richardson's tower on Commonwealth Avenue also 
has interest to a preeminent degree, but its interest is mainly of quite 
another kind There the interest is gained by use of strong color in 
roof and louver-boards, by deep shadow contrast at the eaves and in the 
arcades ; it is in part, too, the interest of friezes of human figures and 
of angels heralding with golden trumpets; but all this, apart from the 
proportions and the noble buttressing of the tower, is the interest of the 
picturesque and the interest of the plastic. The tower of the New Old 
South, too, possesses interest No thoughtful eye can mark the heavy, 
parti-colored arches of the projecting upper story without anxiously 
searching for the horizontal irons that counteract the lateral thrusts and 
keep the corner supports from yielding outwards. This massive tower, 
for all its height, has mainly the interest of masonry that is pretentious 
and ingeniously unsound : a momentary interest that does not reward 
the attention it solicits. The Park Street steeple, on the other hand, is 
neither pretentious nor picturesque. Its interest is that of simple pro- 
portion in line, surface, and mass. It makes no appeal to the under- 
standing; it is not obviously steadfast; but it directly and convincingly 
appeals to the eye that delights in form as form. It has no suggestion 
of interior, such as enriches the handsome tower on Commonwealth 
Avenue ; it makes no bid for notice by daring overhang or by frivolous 
coloring. It is only a New England meeting-house steeple, built of brick 
and timber in a style our great-grandfathers imported from England ; 
it exemplifies the faults of that style at the extreme ; and yet, by its 
charming dignity of drawing, it ranks as one of the most interesting 
architectural monuments in the city. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES IN FRANCE FOR 
AMERICAN STUDENTS. 

Prof. James Geddes 9 /r., Ph.D. 



IT is becoming more generally recognized that, except in special cases, 
an American student has no need of going abroad to secure what was 
formerly unattainable at home. At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the situation of America as regards education is radically different 
from what it was at the beginning of the nineteenth century. With the 
rapidity with which changes take place as time goes on, the chances are 
that the changes that will have taken place at the opening of the twenty- 
first century will be even more remarkable to contemplate than those 
which have occurred during the century just closed. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there existed a strong in- 
tellectual sympathy between France and America. Benjamin Franklin, 
during his ministry in France [1776-1785], had more to do with stimu- 
lating this friendly feeling than any other American in those early days. 
Thomas Jefferson, however, Franklin's successor as Minister to France 
[1 785-1 789], was no whit behind his illustrious predecessor in encour- 
aging these relations between the two countries. It was while in Paris that 
he conceived the idea of founding an academy of arts and sciences 
at Richmond, Va., which should have branches in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York. But before his plans could be matured the French 
Revolution interrupted them. Nevertheless, upon his return to America 
the higher education continued actively to interest him. He corresponded 
with the French political economist, Dupont de Nemours, upon this sub- 
ject. The result of this correspondence was that the French scholar 
published an essay embodying his own ideas in regard to education in 
the United States. French was then the language of international com- 
munication. France had, through her distinguished writers, contributed 
powerfully to enlarge science. In Jefferson's opinion the only two mod- 
ern nations whose career deserved to be closely studied were France 
and England. 

The trend of ideas, as shown by Jefferson's attitude, turned gradually 
but persistently in another direction, towards Germany. The scholarly 
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methods and work of the Germans became appreciated Edward Everett 
was the first American to take the degree of doctor of philosophy, at 
Gottingen, in 1817. His example was followed by such well-known 
Americans as George Bancroft, Basil Gildersleeve, and William Good- 
win. In this country, Yale University was among the first of the insti- 
tutions of learning to confer this degree, in 1861 ; Harvard followed in 
1875, and Johns Hopkins in 1878. In all of these institutions the rea- 
sons for conferring this degree were practically those for w^ich the Ger- 
man universities gave it That is, essentially, that in addition to col- 
lege instruction the student must have had long training at a university 
in original investigation and proven his right to be recognized as a mas- 
ter workman by university examinations and the publication of some re- 
sults of original research. 

Thus it will be seen that if France and England hold places of im- 
portance in the world of science they are not the only countries whose 
ways of investigating subjects and accomplishing results are considered 
worthy of attention. Particularly since 1870, Germany has developed re- 
markably, both materially and intellectually. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury the prestige of England, due largely to the admirable administration 
of her colonial possessions, has not failed to receive due recognition. 
Moreover, the ties of kinship, mutual interests, and common language 
are factors that must ever attract American students towards English 
university centres. It is, therefore, easy to understand why Americans 
go to the universities in Berlin, Leipsic, Bonn, and Heidelberg, as well 
as to Oxford and Cambridge. The influence of Americans who have re- 
ceived their training in German universities and are employed as teach- 
ers in many institutions of learning throughout the United States is now 
very sensibly felt This is one of the reasons why hundreds of American 
students may be counted in German university centres. The induce- 
ments held out to foreign students in Germany are attractive. They are 
hospitably received, and upon presenting their credentials from an insti- 
tution whose standing is known, are ordinarily duly matriculated. Two 
years of serious work along their chosen lines, together with a thesis 
showing some originality and hard work, and the passing of an exam- 
ination upon the entire field covered, constitute a fair guarantee of re- 
ceiving the degree of doctor of philosophy. The value of this degree to 
a young man intending to make teaching in his own country his life- 
work nobody will be disposed to question. 
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II. Effect of Centralization. 



The advantages, particularly to Romance students, of a sojourn in 
France, and especially in Paris, are unsurpassed. Nevertheless, even for 
Romance studies our students flock in considerable numbers to Ger- 
many. There, as has just been shown, besides a hearty welcome and 
advantages of a high order, it is possible for them to secure a reward in 
the shape of something tangible, which upon their return home may 
prove of the most valuable assistance in obtaining positions. These ad- 
vantages are, generally speaking, very clearly understood by American 
students. Why is it, then, that our students, who during the past fifty 
years have known so well how to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered for study in England and Germany, have not been attracted 
towards a friendly country no less distinguished in letters, arts, and 
sciences than the other two foreign countries ? In the first place, be- 
cause the organization of the higher education in France has hardly 
been known. Almost everybody in the scholastic world has heard of the 
Umversiti de Paris, of the Sor bonne, and of the College de France; also, 
perhaps, of the UnroersiU Nationale de France, the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, and sundry acadimies or universitis in different parts of 
France, like Toulouse, Montpellier, Bordeaux, and Grenoble. But just 
what these institutions are, their relation to the state or to each other, 
whether they receive foreign students, or if so whether degrees are 
granted, are questions not readily answered by those of us not making 
a specialty of educational topics. The vicissitudes, moreover, through 
which educational institutions along with everything else in France 
passed during the French Revolution have served to make the status of 
higher education seem more complex than it really is. 

The Umversiti de Paris still exists, bearing at least the name of the 
celebrated old seat of learning that came formally into existence about 
the middle of the twelfth century. A century later, Robert de Sorbon, 
the chaplain and confessor of St. Louis, founded in the University of 
Paris a school of theology. This school became one of the constituent 
parts, and the predominant one, giving its name to the entire theological 
faculty in the University ; and to-day the University of Paris itself is 
everywhere familiarly known as the "Sorbonne," although the latter 
school ceased to exist in 1790. The provincial universities in France 
arose to meet the wants of the districts where they were, at different 
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epochs after the founding of the University of Paris. There were twenty- 
five of them, of which Toulouse, founded in the first part of the thir- 
teenth century, and Montpellier, in the latter part, were the oldest The 
College de France was founded by Francis I., in 1529. The king believed 
that the University of Paris was devoting too much attention to some 
subjects and not enough to others. It was designed to promote the more 
advanced tendencies of the time and to counteract the scholasticism 
taught in the University. The Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes is a 
unique institution of comparatively recent origin, dating from the Second 
Empire. These names, then, so often heard in connection with the sub- 
ject of education in France, have indicated institutions whose status was 
clearly defined and easily understood. Why is it, then, that these estab- 
lishments do not stand forth clearly cut like Oxford, Cambridge, Got- 
tingen, and Bonn ? Both the names of the French universities, as well 
as the institutions of learning themselves, have a haze about them that 
is absent from similarly organized faculties of learning abroad. The 
principal reason for this vagueness is that at the time of the revolution 
the entire system of education was revolutionized. The University of 
Paris, as well as all the provincial universities, was suppressed. The 
hand of Napoleon then made itself felt in the new organization. Cen- 
tralization in education became the order of the day. The universities, 
originally independent, were consolidated into one great institution, the 
Umversitt Nationale de France, of which the Universiti de Paris and the 
faculties at Toulouse, Montpellier, and elsewhere in the provinces were 
sections known as academies. The whole system of education was di- 
rectly under the minister of public instruction, entirely a government 
affair. Everything went on automatically and with such clock-work pre- 
cision that it was said the minister could tell a visitor not only what sub- 
ject was being taught throughout France at a particular time, but the 
verb itself that was being conjugated just then in all the schools. 



(To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
The Late Rev. J. IT. Twombly, D.D. 

[The following article gives the substance of a paper prepared by Dr. Twombly some months 
prior to his death, and now in the possession of his son, Mr. W. L. D. Twombly, of Newtonrille, 
Mass^ who famished the article at the editor's request] 

IT is properly considered immodest under ordinary circumstances for 
a man to set forth his own deeds, or to assume a position in which 
he shall seem to laud himself, yet there are times when self-respect and 
fidelity to historic truth may justify him in giving to the public facts of 
a personal character. . . . 

Many years ago I became impressed by the fact that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was greatly lacking in the social and educational 
forces which so effectually aid some other denominations, and that, con- 
sequently, she labored at a great disadvantage, failing to reach large 
portions of influential people, and failing also to hold her young people 
as some other denominations seem to hold theirs. 

Familiarity with men of business and educators of different schools of 
faith enabled me to see ourselves as " ithers see us," or, at least, to real- 
ize our denominational needs ; and the serious inquiry with me for a 
long time was, " What can be done, what can I do, to secure a fuller 
development, in our church, of these valuable secondary elements of 
power ? " 

This became with me an absorbing topic of thought in '67 and '68, and 
at last I resolved to make an effort. My solicitude gave me many anxious 
hours by day and often sleepless hours by night I was exceedingly 
desirous for both social and educational improvement A social effort, 
though not deemed the most important, was first matured, and was ma- 
terialized in the Boston Methodist Social Union, which was started in 
the autumn of '68, and fully established in the following winter. 

Before the initiation of this movement, and during its progress, I was 
most deeply interested in the question, " What can I do to give Method- 
ism a higher educational position ? " No one was moving for the needed 
improvement in this direction, and no project was before the church to 
accomplish this result 

The Theological School had been moved from Concord, N. H., to 
Boston, and the idea of a Methodist college was floating in the air, as a 
very remote contingency. With our people generally this idea was the 
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merest chimera, and I am sure no one was doing or thought seriously of 
doing anything for its establishment The importance of such a move, 
however, was impressed on my mind by an almost daily association with 
educators of different classes, for I saw that they regarded the Methodists 
as occupying educationally a very inferior position. They knew but little 
of the educational work Methodism had done, and regarded that as of 
a low grade. . . . 

I might have rested the matter here, but stern facts confronted me. 
We had in New England scarcely half a score of gentlemen of the legal 
profession, very few educated members of the medical profession, almost 
no literary people, and not a tenth of the gentlemen teachers in the 
public schools that we ought to have in proportion to our church mem- 
bership. These facts stirred my soul, for I knew they militated against 
our religious prosperity. 

At length I was impressed that the time had come for me to make 
an effort in the spirit of religious devotion, and, on the anniversary of 
my birthday, July 19, 1868, I carried the subject to God in earnest 
prayer, and, after a season of fervent supplication to God for direction 
and help, I solemnly promised him to work for a Methodist college or 
university in Boston till I saw the institution or died. 

Than that I never made a more solemn vow. I felt that such a proj- 
ect would require years of toil, and, in my case, unrequited toil. How- 
ever, I cherished the purpose with an ardor with which I have scarcely 
ever cherished a scheme for my own personal good. I felt that such an 
institution would be a bulwark, not for Methodism alone, but for evan- 
gelism in New England. I speedily outlined a plan for action, but took 
no step without prayer. 

Knowing the prominence of Hon. Jacob Sleeper among our Methodist 
people, and thinking that no other person of any considerable influence 
would attempt to lead an educational movement in opposition to his 
views, I went first to him. That visit was preceded and attended with 
earnest prayer. With somewhat of trembling I set before him my views 
in respect to the wants of the church, and the remedy in part which I 
wanted our people to try, and, in my caution, suggested that something 
ought certainly to be done within ten or fifteen years. 

He listened with quiet yet earnest attention, and, in reply, said, 
" Brother Twombly, it won't do to wait fifteen years, nor ten, nor even 
five/ 9 Other kind words were added, and a cloud, rather a millstone, 
was lifted off my soul 
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Among other things, I said, " I know that in a movement of this kind 
somebody must die for it," meaning work for it without reward or 
credit, " and, as I must die, I might as well die for this object as any." 
He seemed to appreciate the law of sacrifice in such a connection. 

In a day or two I left for a few weeks of rest in my vacation, and, 
soon after my return, which was late in August or early in September, I 
sought an interview with Hon. Lee Claflin ; but he was in the West A 
few weeks having passed, I went to Boston again to see him. He was 
then in New York City. Still later I made a third call, and found him 
at his place of business. He received me very kindly, expressed gratifi- 
cation at what I had done, and promised generous aid, but said, "I am 
very busy to-day, please come again, for I want to talk with you more 
about this business." 

At the next visit he was quite at leisure, and we freely conversed of 
several things relative to the movement, and he renewed with emphasis 
his former promise of substantial aid. Then I went directly to the office 
of Zion's Herald, and told the editor, Rev. Gilbert Haven, what I had 
promised the Lord that I would do, and the responses made by the 
Honorables Sleeper and Claflin. . . . 

My interview with Mr. Haven took place, I think, late in October, 
and the individuals named above were the only ones to whom I had 
uttered a lisp on the subject Other parties had to be reached, other 
steps cautiously taken, so that several weeks passed without events which 
need be stated. 

During this period no one, so far as I have ever learned, supposed 
that Mr. Rich had the slightest thought of founding a college, much 
less a university, in Boston or vicinity. No hint of the kind was ever 
given by him, directly or indirectly, to those who were most anxious for 
the movement. On the contrary, we supposed him to be so far opposed 
to such a project that only a small donation, if any, could be obtained 
from him. 

Weeks passed, but silent influences were operating. On the evening 
of Feb. 26, 1869, an important meeting of the Prudential Committee of 
the Trustees of the Theological Seminary was held in the school build- 
ing on Pinckney St. There were present Gov. Wm. Claflin, chairman, 
and Isaac Rich, Jacob Sleeper, Dr. William F. Warren, Dr. Patten, and 
J. H. Twombly. The last named was secretary of the committee. 

Dr. Warren, who had lately committed himself to the new movement, 
presented several items of business in an order suggested by Rev. G. 
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Haven and approved by Dr. Warren and myself, in order to approach 
the delicate subject so as to disturb Mr. Rich as little as possible. The 
delicate topic or item was the propriety of enlarging the corporate powers 
of the Board of Trustees so as to include a collegiate department at 
some future time. Informal talk followed, to the effect that it might be 
wise to obtain a charter for a university loan fund association, with 
power to develop a university when the accumulated funds would war- 
rant such a movement. 

Hon. Jacob Sleeper moved that J. H. Twombly be a committee to 
consider the expediency of obtaining a charter for a college, and, if he 
deemed such a movement advisable, to prepare a draft of a petition to 
the Legislature for a charter. This motion was adopted without debate, 
and Mr. Rich, who was present, though not a member of the committee, 
nervously twitched his chair to one side. The secretary moved that Dr. 
Warren be added to the Committee. Governor Claflin quickly seconded 
and put the motion, which was as quickly adopted. At this Mr. Rich 
took his hat and left 

The committee promptly attended to their duties, but such was the 
general doubt respecting the new movement and the attitude Mr. Rich 
might assume towards it that they decided to obtain a charter for a 
university loan fund association, with power to establish a university. 
They laid this plan before Hon. Joshua N. Marshall, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Legislature, and requested him to draw up 
the necessary papers. Mr. Marshall was a lawyer, and member of the 
Senate from Lowell. The committee did not dare .urge an immediate 
forward step, because no funds were in sight, and they had no good 
reason to suppose Mr. Rich would champion the movement 

A few days passed, and the committee were called up to the State- 
house for an interview with Mr. Marshall. I here reach a pivotal point 
in the history of the development. 

Mr. Marshall said, in substance, "Gentlemen, I think you are going 
to work in a roundabout way, and that your better course is to secure a 
charter for a university at once." 

We were delighted with the advice, but scarcely knew what to do in 
the premises. 

Dr. Warren remarked, "We cannot commence on a university at 
once, nor, in fact, for a considerable time to come, and by delay we 
might lose our charter." 

Mr. Marshall assured us that no trouble would arise from that source, 
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and urged prompt action, saying, " Your denomination is large and has 
no college in Massachusetts. Moreover, Boston is now open, and it may 
not be a few years later." 

With these suggestions from Capitol Hill Messrs. Sleeper and Rich 
and others were waited upon, and the statesmanlike and complimentary 
views of the Senator were duly set forth. Mr. Rich, ever ready to do a 
good work for his denomination, now saw the scheme in a new light — 
in fact, with the eyes of a statesman who was not a Methodist — and 
immediately changed his attitude. 

At the expiration of two weeks, on the 12th of March, the adjourned 
meeting of the Prudential Committee was held. There were present 
Governor Claflin, Hon. Jacob Sleeper, Dr. W. F. Warren, Rev. Chas. 
H. Titus, and J. H. Twombly, members of the committee, and Messrs. 
Isaac Rich and Dr. J. W. Lindsay; also Rev. Gilbert Haven. The 
special committee on charter reported through Dr. Warren in favor of 
petitioning the Legislature for a charter for a university. The report 
was unanimously accepted by the Prudential Committee. 

Mr. Rich became at once a cordial supporter of the movement 
Within two weeks, Messrs. Rich, Sleeper, and six or eight others were 
before the Legislative Committee op education, asking for a charter for 
Boston University. While the writer was making a brief address one 
member of that committee said, "It seems to me you ask for quite too 
much. You ask for all Boston for one denomination;" and, in his peculiar 
kindness, he suggested "Methodist," or "Wesleyan," as a substitute for 
"Boston." 

I quickly replied, "The State has given Boston to the Catholics, and 
they have a Boston college. That is not all. We already have Boston 
in the charter of the Theological School, and we might develop under 
that charter." 

The desirableness of our proposed title was energetically stated by 
Mr. Rich, who declared that that word "Boston" in our title would be 
worth $500,000 to our enterprise. 

Messrs. D. S. King, of Boston, and Henry Chase, of Watertown, were 
members of that committee, and rendered valuable service. 

Our petition prevailed, and the act of the Legislature granting the 
charter for Boston University was approved on the 26th of May, 1869, 
by William Claflin, Governor. The charter members were Isaac Rich, 
Jacob Sleeper, and Lee Claflin. 
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EDITORIAL MENTION. 

One evening last August Dr. Warren, our recent President, received 
and with a surprise not unmingled with amusement read the following 
interesting letter from an unknown author in Antwerp. Thinking that 
it might prove entertaining if not instructive to the readers of Bostonia, 
he has given the editor permission to reproduce the same, suppressing 
only the name of the writer, who proved to be a husbandless Mademoi- 
selle. It would be interesting to know who sent the dispatch from New 
York, and on what authority. Here follows the letter : — 

"Anvers, lb 8 AoOt 1903, 39 rempart des b£guines. 
"Monsieur le president > 

journaux de ce matin 
L*imf6t sur lb can bat 

LeRaPfiel: 

New York, 14 juillet — L'Universitl de Boston adressera prochainement 
one petition au Congrfes demandant un impdt sur le dlibat Les dlibataires, 
d'aprfes Pa vis du corps universitaire, doivent 6tre considers comme se dlrobant 
an devoir de def endre le territoire en temps de guerre. 

" Par l'entre filet ci-dessus, j'apprends que le corps que vous dirigez a 
Pintention de demander un impdt sur le c£libat. 

" Je crois utile de vous adresser, k ce sujet, une petite brochure in- 
thulec : 'le pain de V enfant ' qui vise Igalement k l'&ablissement d'un 
impdt de ce genre, motive par cette consideration que les c&ibataires se 
cterobent actuellement aux charges p&uniaires resultant du renourelle- 
ment constant des populations par generations successives alors qu'il est 
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trfes-probable que beaucoup d'entre eux prennent cependant leur part 
des joies et des plaisirs de cette ceuvre. 

" J'ajoute a cette proposition un complement n&essaire en montrant 
a quel usage, pr&ieux pour l'adoucissement des misferes humaines, 
pourraient 6tre employees ces ressources nouvelles fournies aux ^tats. 

" Recevez, Monsieur, mes meilleures salutations." • • • • 

The Biblical Lectures Committee of the Twentieth Century Club an- 
nounces the following courses to be given during the fall and winter of 
1903-1904: — 

" The Geography of Palestine." Five stereopticon lectures by Profes- 
sor Hinckley G. Mitchell, of the Boston University School of Theology, 
on Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock, beginning October 3. Place : Jacob 
Sleeper Hall of Boston University, 12 Somerset Street 

" The History and Literature of the Hebrews until the Exile." Twelve 
lectures by Professor Henry Preserved Smith, of Amherst College, on 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock, beginning November 7. Place: Jacob 
Sleeper Hall of Boston University, 12 Somerset Street. 

Professor Mitchell was for one year resident director of the American 
School for Semitic Study in Jerusalem, and a majority of the stereopti- 
con slides used in his lectures have been made from photographs taken 
by him. Professor Smith is the author of the volume on the books of 
Samuel in the International Critical Commentary and of the forthcom- 
ing History of Israel in the International Theological Library. 

Arrangements have been made with the Education Committee whereby 
purchasers of tickets to any of the courses mentioned in this circular 
may secure tickets at $1.50 each to the course of eight lectures by Pro- 
fessor Richard G. Moulton, of Chicago University, on " The Bible as 
Literature." 

It is the purpose of these courses to give an intelligent understanding 
of the Biblical literature and history in the light of modern investigation 
and study, and to bring the public into direct contact with leading Bib- 
lical scholars in our colleges and theological schools. All who are seek- 
ing to know what the Bible really is, its origin and development and its 
literary and spiritual significance, — especially those who are teaching 
the Bible in the Sunday schools, — will find these courses profitable. It 
is suggested that churches take this opportunity to provide their teach- 
ers with instruction that is not ordinarily obtainable in the churches. 
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Best decent Soofeg 

The mention of a book in this department is a guaranty of its superior merit 



Central Europe, by Joseph 
Partsch. The publishers of the series 
** The Regions of the World " cannot 
be too highly praised for their enter- 
prise in securing the best that can be 
had in the department of geography 
and for the excellent make-up of the 
books. This is one of the best of the 
series as far as published. One will 
scarcely seek vainly for any pertinent 
information, and indeed much more 
is provided than one could reasonably 
demand. The maps and diagrams are 
not only a delight to the eye from the 
standpoint of their artistic merit, but 
they are so clear as to greatly facilitate 
the study of the subject-matter. (Price, 
$2.00 net.) Admiral Porter, by J. 
R. Soley, is a thorough piece of work, 
and brings vividly before the mind of 
the reader one of the most important 
and interesting figures in American 
history. The book is also a valuable 
contribution to the naval history of 
the United States, and particularly to 
the work of our navy in bringing 
about the successful termination of the 
Civil War. (Price, $i.$o net. D.Apple- 
ton & Company, New York.) 

The Great Encyclical Letters 
of Pope Leo XIII., with preface 
by Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J. These 
letters, which are published under the 
imprimatur of Archbishop Farley, of 
New York, will be of permanent in- 
terest to a great variety of men and 
women outside the Roman Catholic 
fold. The subjects treated are varied, 
and although, as is natural, the letters 
are pervaded by the peculiar and ex- 
clusive claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church, they contain many sugges- 
tions which are of value for the entire 



Christian world. In so far as they en- 
force a standpoint opposed to Protes- 
tantism, the Protestant will earnestly 
desire to study them in the true spirit 
of free and untrammeled investigation. 
(Price, $2.00 net. Postage, 20c. extra. 
Benziger Brothers, New York.) 

History of Philosophy, by 
William Turner, S. T. D. The peculi- 
arity of this work is its emphasis on 
the philosophy of the Christian era. 
Without neglecting the general history 
of philosophy, about one-third of the 
book is devoted to the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages, that is, scholastic 
philosophy, which is divided into four 
periods. It can hardly be said that 
the treatment of this part of the sub- 
ject-matter is historical Rather is it 
in the form of the encyclopaedia. It 
is therefore useful more as a book of 
reference than as an organic treat- 
ment of the whole subject. His es- 
timate seems also to be tinged some- 
what by his dogmatic standpoint 
(List price, $2.50. Ginn & Company, 
Boston.) 

A System of Christian Doc- 
trine, by Henry C. Sheldon, S.T.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy. We have here an able treatment 
of a difficult subject in a single vol- 
ume. The author displays here all 
those qualities of style which made 
his former works such attractive read- 
ing. Notwithstanding his mental poise, 
there is evident everywhere powerful 
conviction. The current of his thought 
runs strong and deep. His conclusions 
are all orthodox, though his orthodoxy 
with reference to the Holy Scriptures is 
of the newer type. Appendices on 
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44 The Miracle of Christ's Resurrec- 
tion," "Ethnic Systems Especially 
as Respects Trinitarian Features," 
"Scholastic Realism," "The Theory 
of a Merely Ideal Pre-existence of 
Christ," and 44 Some Ethi co-Religious 
Questions" are valuable features of 
this commendable work. (Price, $2.50. 
Jennings and Pye, Cincinnati.) 

The Unity of Plato's Thought 
by Paul Shorey. This is one of the de- 
cennial publications of the University 
of Chicago. In it the author combats 
the idea that there was a development 



involving important changes in the 
thought of Plato which can be traced 
by the study of the historic sequence 
of the dialogues. The whole discus- 
sion is ably conducted and will give 
the student many .hints as to Plato's 
use of words, and it is not too much to 
say that he has established, at least 
with reasonable security, his conten- 
tion that Plato, on the whole, belongs 
to that type of thinkers whose philos- 
ophy is fixed in early maturity. (Price. 
$1.25 net. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago.) 



UNIVERSITY NOTES 



General 



ACTING PRESIDENT WILLIAM E. HUNTINGTON. 

At the time of the acceptance of the resignation of President Win. F. War- 
ren the Trustees of Boston University elected as Acting President, Win. E. 
Huntington, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 

The new year has opened auspiciously under the administration of the new 
executive officer. The classes are large, the spirit of hopefulness in the future 
of the University is marked, the cordial co-operation of all the various depart- 
ments of the institution was never more happily manifest. 

One element of the success of great corporations is the fact that continuity 
of service and familiarity with the details of the work provide for service, at a 
moment's notice, trained officials who can take up the work of the retiring head 
and carry it on in full accord with the policy which has given the corporation 
its high standing in the commercial or educational world. In electing Dean 
Huntington to the position of Acting President of Boston University the Trus- 
tees of this institution have given expression to their conviction that Dr. Hunt- 
ington is well qualified to meet the varied and strenuous demands of this exact- 
ing position. Those who are familiar with the record of the new executive offi- 
cer cordially endorse the action of the Trustees. 

Acting President Huntington has had a scholastic training of the highest 
grade. A graduate of the University of Wisconsin and of Boston University 
School of Theology, he studied later in German universities. He therefore 
unites the best scholarship of three distinct types of institutions of the highest 
grade. 

As Dean of the College of Liberal Arts Dr. Huntington is already well known 
in the educational world. As a speaker he is in frequent demand at educational 
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gatherings of various kinds, and be is personally acquainted with many of the 
leaders of the modern educational world. 

Dr. Huntington's personality is such that in the ethical features of his uni- 
versity administration the spirit of the institution will be positively and un- 
equivocally on the side of moral training and spiritual culture as a part of uni- 
versity education. 

As a practical administrator, a man of affairs, Acting President Huntington 
possesses the rare faculty of doing a large amount of work with no indication 
of haste or mental strain. Every caller receives most courteous attention, every 
student finds a sympathetic hearing, but not a moment is allowed to go to waste. 

In these days of business and educational specialization we find few thor- 
oughly symmetrical characters. The man of pre-eminence in one department 
is too often a man whose limitations in other directions are freely acknowledged 
even by his friends. The position of university president imposes demands so 
varied, so strenuous, so incessant, that very few competent men are available 
when the call for a new executive officer is heard. 

It is because Dean Wm. £. Huntington is so admirably qualified to meet 
these strenuous and varied demands that his selection as Acting President of 
Boston University gives such satisfaction to the graduates of the University 
and such gratification to educators who are interested in the welfare of Boston 
University. His record was sufficient fully to warrant the confidence to which 
the Trustees gave expression by their vote in electing him to this responsible 
position. Already there are unmistakable indications that the new Acting Pres- 
ident is keenly alive to the administrative and educational problems that are 
pressing for solution. Already it is manifest that under the new administration 
Boston University, while true to the traditions which have given it an honored 
name, will show itself abreast of the times, quick to seize every opportunity of 
growth or improvement, skilful in the utilization of every advantage of its splen- 
did strategic position. 



Hon. Chester C. Corbin was born in Dudley, Mass., Sept 25, 1841, and died 
in New York, March 14, 1903. 

Mr. Corbin was a unique character. In whatever way we consider any phase 
of his life, whether in his home, in his business, in his public life, or in his rela- 
tions to the Church, he was an able, well-balanced, and judicious man. 

He moved with his parents to Webster in 1852, where he attended public 
school until the time he entered Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham as a student 

In 1866 he was married to Miss Augusta £. Smith, of Webster. His married 
life was a very happy one. His intense love for domestic life found full satis- 
faction. He and his faithful and devoted wife walked side by side for a period 
of thirty-six years. Never once did he in all those years utter one unkind or 
harsh word to the wife whom he loved with supreme devotion. 

He had a large business experience. " He entered," says Dr. Parkhurst, 
•* upon his business career at the age of twenty-one, as junior member of the 
firm of B. A. Corbin & Son, shoe manufacturers, at Webster. Four years later 
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Mr. Corbin became managing member of the firm. In October, 1880, the senior 
Corbin died, and under the old firm name Mr. Corbin conducted the business 
until one year ago, when he disposed of all but a nominal interest He was a 
man of unusual business ability, equal to the management of great financial 
interests, and until the development of dangerous heart-trouble, several years 
ago, was prodigiously active, his business judgment being considered partic- 
ularly wise and safe." 

His financial interests were many and varied. In the early seventies he es- 
tablished the First National Bank of Webster, of which he was president until 
the time of his decease. He was also a director of the Hide and Leather Bank 
and State National Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Corbin was a noble and patriotic citizen. Everything that concerned the 
welfare of the community, the commonwealth, or the nation interested him. 
His fellow-townsmen expressed their appreciation of his merits in 1881 and 
1882 by electing him a member of the Massachusetts State Senate. His genial 
spirit, affable manner, and high sense of honor and fairness won for him the 
respect of his employees and the affection of the citizens. 

He was likewise a devoutly religious man. From his youth he had received 
a religious training. He was converted at Sterling camp-meeting in 1856, and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Webster. He attended faith- 
fully the devotional services, and for years served as trustee and steward of the 
local church. He held without interruption the position of superintendent of 
the Webster Sabbath school from 1861 until the day of his death, covering a 
period of forty-two years. 

He served the Church in the highest capacity. In 1884 he was elected to the 
General Conference, and was a member of the Board of Managers of the Mis- 
sionary Society, and also of the Wesleyan Association. For many years he was 
a Trustee of Boston University and of Wesleyan Academy at WUbraham. His 
excellent judgment and wise business principles introduced into church affairs 
made him especially helpful on the boards he so honorably served. 

His extensive travel, wide observation, and general reading gave him a 
knowledge of men and made him familiar with the work of the Church. Few 
men possessed such a clear insight into its needs and opportunities. With rare 
genius and foresight he emphasized the importance of training leaders for the 
future work of the Church. To this end he gave his thought, his energy, his 
money, and his prayers to promote the cause of higher education. This interest 
was especially marked last November, when he met some of the Trustees and 
friends of Boston University on the last day and the last hour when the full 
amount of $200,000 was to be raised in order to secure a conditional pledge. 
When the full amount was subscribed Mr. Corbin, with a glow of enthusiasm 
and thankfulness said, " Let us pray." After a brief season of prayer he took 
President Warren by the hand and with a joyful heart and subdued emotion 
said, " I am sorry for those who could give and have n't given to this fund that 
they might enjoy this thanksgiving with us." 

He not only gave generously while he was alive, but his generous impulses 
found expression in his last will and testament 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the Trustees of 
Boston University : — 
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Once more the Trustees of Boston University assemble at the call of God. 
A beloved brother, who in recent months has more than once presided over our 
deliberations, has suddenly passed over to the other world, and in these earthly 
associations we shall see him no more. In testimony of our appreciation of his 
worth and as a memorial of his many valued services, we, his colleagues in this 
corporation, adopt and place on record the following minute : 

The Honorable Chester C. Corbin was elected a Trustee of Boston Univer- 
sity at the annual meeting of the board in January, 1892. He was assigned to 
the standing committee on the College of Liberal Arts, and to that committee 
he was annually reappointed from that time till the date of his death, last 
Saturday. In 1895 he was also made a member of the standing committee on 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and this position he held four con- 
secutive years. 

At the date of his election to our board Mr. Corbin was in his forty-fifth 
year, a man of magnetic personality, genial, open-minded, open-hearted, easily 
a leader among men. He stood at the head of a great manufacturing establish- 
ment, was a prominent banker, a power in his political party, a recognized 
councilor in the church he loved. He had had eleven years' experience as a 
trustee of his alma mater, the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham. Nine years 
before, with Jacob Sleeper as his co-delegate he had represented the New Eng- 
land Conference in the General Conference at Philadelphia. Two years before, 
with William Claflin, Alden Speare, £. H. Dunn, and others, he had presided 
over the great convention that celebrated in Faneuil Hall the centennial of New 
England Methodism. For many years he was intimately associated with Alden 
Speare upon the Board of Managers of the Missionary Society in New York. 
In all these positions, as also in the Senate of Massachusetts in 1881-82, he was 
ever at ease, full of reserve force, overflowing with friendly good-humor. To do 
a kindness whenever possible seemed in him to be an unfailing impulse. From 
his father, a consecrated man of business, he early learned a lesson that filled 
his life, not only with sunshine, but also with fruitfulness. That lesson was 
that giving can be and should be a form of worship. In conformity with this 
principle he made his gains and his givings perpetual means of grace. His 
words and his generous example in one of our critical weekly meetings last 
December, when our two-hundred-thousand-dollar thank-offering was trembling 
in the balance, have not been forgotten ; they will not be by those who were 
present witnesses. For the privilege of year-long fellowship with such a char- 
acter and such a life we give God thanks. 



John E. Toulmin, president of the National Bank of Redemption, died at his 
residence on Sumner road Sunday morning, July 5, 1903, at the age of forty-two 
years. He had been ill but a few days, having contracted typhoid fever at 
Nantasket, where he had gone with his family on his return from a brief sojourn 
in Europe. Mr. Toulmin was born in Belchertown, Oct 13, 1861, and was the 
second son of Rev. William B. Toulmin, chaplain at Deer Island, and Lavinia 
B. Toulmin. When he was twenty years old he entered the banking business 
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as clerk in the Shoe and Leather Bank, having previously been employed in 
the dry-goods house of Wellington Brothers. After being three years in this 
bank he became bookkeeper at the Second National Bank, and later discount 
clerk. In 1890 he returned to the Shoe and Leather Bank as its vice-president, 
and a few years afterward succeeded James C. Elms to the presidency of that 
institution. When his bank consolidated with the Bank of the Redemption, 
Mr. Toulmin went to its head. In this office he had shown marked financial 
ability, and had come to be known as one of Boston's foremost bankers. Con- 
spicuous among his achievements is the liquidation of the Everett National 
and of the Blackstone National banks. Mr. Toulmin was a member of the Bos- 
ton Art Club, the Algonquin, and the Exchange Club, a director in the Boston 
& Worcester Street Railway Company, and a trustee of the Boston University, 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and of St Mark's Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Brookline. He leaves a widow and three children, — two daughters 
and an infant son. 

Mr. Toulmin was endowed with remarkable business ability. Commencing 
at the bottom without money or influential friends, he rose rapidly until he was 
recognized as the foremost banker of his years in the commonwealth. His 
business record was dean, his sterling integrity unquestioned. He was withal a 
very quiet and unassuming man, and so diligent in his business that he could 
claim the scripture promise and stand before kings. He loved his beautiful 
home and family. He was a loyal and true friend. 

His wise counsel is greatly missed in the affairs in the University, the 
Church, and other benevolent societies. Surely somewhere his splendid abilities 
are being exercised in helpfulness. His life proves that even now in America it 
is possible to be pure and honest and yet grandly successful. 



At the last commencement exercises of Wesley an University the degree of 
S.T.D. was conferred upon Acting President W. E. Huntington. A few weeks 
before Syracuse University had conferred upon him the same degree. 

Ex-President Wm. F. Warren sailed for Europe on the first day of Septem- 
ber. His plans for the year are not yet matured. It is probable that he wiU 
spend the year in some educational centre in England. When last heard from 
he was in Leamington, England. 



Miss Alice M. Hodge,' 97, has given to the Loan Library of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts a valuable collection of text-books. This gift is very highly appreci- 
ated by all those who know what invaluable service the Loan Library is rendering 
to the young women of the College. 
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Professor Dallas Lore Sharp contributes to the National Magazine for Oc- 
tober a study of animal life entitled 44 Calico and Her Kittens.*' 

The courses in Music, begun last year by Mr. John P. Marshall, will be con- 
tinued during the present year. The following courses will begin during the 
first semester and will be continued throughout the year: — 

A course in the Theory of Music, with individual practice in the study of 
Harmony. 

An advanced course in the same. 

During the second semester there will be given the same course as last year, 
in the History of Music, with illustrations by the Glee Club and upon instru- 
ments. 

These courses are given on Monday and Thursday forenoons. Subscribers 
to the Alumni Fund are admitted to all the music courses without further fees. 

Professor A. H. Buck has presented to the Library of the College of Liberal 
Arts his entire working library. This is a princely gift In the course of his 
long career as an educator Professor Buck had bought largely, but always ju- 
diciously, and the books which he has presented, numbering hundreds of vol- 
umes, are of permanent worth. To the Greek Department, especially, this gift 
is of inestimable value ; the department now finds itself in possession of a large 
working library, including Greek texts, commentaries, lexicons, grammars, and 
dissertations, with the standard works in all the collateral departments of Greek 
art, history, and archaeology. The increased efficiency which this gift will add 
to the work in the department of Greek is beyond computation. The Greek 
Department is, however, not the only department which will share in the ad- 
vantages of this gift Professor Buck's scholarship is so comprehensive that 
he is at home in the literature of several modern languages ; many volumes of 
this library will find their place on the shelves of the working libraries of the 
departments of modern languages. Professor Buck has always retained a keen 
interest in the problems of pedagogics, and his library is well supplied with 
American and German works and periodicals in this department Every stu- 
dent in the College of Liberal Arts who makes use of this library will have 
abundant occasion for gratitude to the donor. From the beginning of the 
University Professor Buck's name has been associated with that of the insti- 
tution ; to his old pupils, and his colleagues of the University, it is a source 
of profound gratification that his influence as an educator is to be perpetuated 
by this thoroughly characteristic and generous gift 



Several new lecturers have been added to the School of Law; they are Sir 
Frederick Pollock, LL.D., of Oxford University; Brooks Adams, A.B., of 
Quincy; the Honorable Horace N. Fisher, A.B., LL.B., Chilian Consul at Bos- 
ton; and Theodore P. Ion, LL.B., LL.L*, J.D n of the Catholic University at 
Washington. 
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Sir Frederick Pollock will give a course of lectures on various legal topics; 
his course will probably be open to all members of the law department 

Brooks Adams will lecture on "The Economic Features of the Interstate 
Commerce Laws." 

Mr. Fisher and Mr. Ion will lecture on the various courses leading to the 
degree of Master of Jurisprudence. 

The courses are: (i) Jurisprudence; (2) International Law, international ar- 
bitration, diplomacy and consular service ; (3) Spanish institutions and the Span- 
ish Civil Code ; (4) the Commercial Code of Germany or of France ; (5) Roman 
Law (Procedure and selected titles in Substantive Law). 

About one hundred hours' work on the subjects above named will be neces- 
sary for the degree. The work will be carried on by the study of cases, by lec- 
ture and recitation. It will be done during the student's third year, at the end 
of which the degree may be conferred. Graduates of law schools of good stand- 
ing will be admitted (on certificate of graduation) to any or all of the forego- 
ing subjects; but only those who are college graduates will be eligible for the 
degree. 

The object of the work of the Master's degree is to give the student a broad 
and intelligent outlook upon American policy, and to fit him for usefulness in 
public or private life, at home or abroad, and particularly in relation to the new 
duties cast upon the country as the result of the late war with Spain — whether 
in helping to enlighten the public in legislation or other matters in regard to 
such duties, or in taking a direct and active part in the discharge of them. Ac- 
cordingly, the studies pursued will be carried on in connection with the various 
features of the Federal Civil Service Law. 

Several other changes will be noted. Dean Bigelow will resume his lectures 
on Bills and Notes. Professor Gardner will lecture on Property, in place of 
Professor Goodwin, who recently resigned. 

Professor Emery will lecture on Agency, Partnership, Wills and Evidence 
during the coming year. 

The entrance requirement will be rigidly insisted upon during this school 
year. No person will be received into the school even as a special student with- 
out the minimum quantity of Latin (equivalent of two years) and a thorough 
knowledge of the English requirements of the colleges. 



The Matriculation-Day address was delivered October 7, by the Rev. J. M. 
Van Pelt, D.D., pastor in Shelbyville, Illinois, on the subject of " Religious 
Psychology and Christian Fact." It was full of strong thought and gave evi- 
dence of wide scholarship. 

During the absence of Dr. Warren in Europe this school year his work in 
Religions will be cared for by Professor Sheldon through the first semester, and 
in the second by Professor Bowne, who will lecture on " The Philosophy of 
Religion." 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT. 

BY the unanimous election of William Edwards Huntington, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., to the Presidency of Boston University, on January n, the 
Trustees once more gave expression to the confidence they repose in 
him. Dean of the College of Liberal Arts since 1882, and twice, in the 
absence of President Warren, Acting President, he has commended him- 
self to Trustees, faculties, and students as a man eminently well qualified 
for the responsibilities he now assumes. President Huntington is not re- 
actionary in his temper or views ; but he is thoroughly progressive, while 
also conservative in the best sense. We predict for him and for the Uni- 
versity a period of educational prosperity and effectiveness commensurate 
with the demands of the age upon us. The hearty support of all the 
Trustees, faculties, and friends of the University is assured. There was 
an effort in some quarters to make it appear that certain men of wealth 
on the Board of Trustees were so determined to secure the election of 
one of those named for the Presidency that if they could not have their 
choice they would refuse their financial support. It is needless to say 
that all who knew the Trustees in question understood how false was the 
base imputation. The men referred to are friends of the University, whose 
interest in its progress cannot be lightly interfered with. It is unpleasant 
to mention this subject, but it is well for us to declare thus officially that 
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no Trustee authorized any one to use his name in such a way. Our Trus- 
tees are high-minded men, no one of whom desires to bribe the other 
members of the Board. There were honest differences of opinion as to 
the qualifications requisite to the Presidency ; there were men of wealth 
and high standing on both sides ; but it was reserved for another than a 
member of the Board to attempt to rule or ruin. The necessary rebuke 
was offered when the Board made unanimous the choice of the majority, 
and did it with such heartiness as to prove that no sting was left behind. 
Nor did the action of one express the sentiment of other friends of the 
University outside the Board of Trustees, who in whatever action they 
took had no thought of coercing the Board. All right-minded men felt 
that after they had expressed their personal regard for this or that candi- 
date they had done all they ought to do. And this was all they intended 
to do. The Board to a man rose above the low motives suggested to 
them and voted their convictions. All honor to them, whichever side 
they took. Especially all honor to the minority for so heartily making 
the choice unanimous. The Trustees have proved themselves in a per- 
plexing situation free from the stain a single individual tried to fasten on 
them. 



THE AGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Prof. Marshall L. Perrin, Ph.D. 
OTHING so dissatisfies the lover of ancient art as the contented- 



ly ness of modern effort and the absence of inspiration in modern 
works. What is it that responds to our longing so unspeakably in the 
Vatican galleries and which we miss upon returning home? It cer- 
tainly does not lie in the execution alone ; I am not sure that our later 
artists and sculptors paint and chisel so badly in comparison with the 
ancients. The trouble is in their aims, in their minds, or rather in their 
hearts. 

We are having to-day the age of photography, of exact representa- 
tion. The highest praise bestowed upon a painting is that " it is very 
natural," and upon a piece of statuary that " it looks just like life." If 
this be the criterion, a good photograph surely excels them both. Soon, 
with the remarkable exactness possible now in photography, there will 
be little work left for the brush ; for while color may be lacking in a 
photograph, that is only one element in an artist's power, and rarely the 
saving one. 
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The wonderful Greeks did not seek to imitate nature as they found 
it, but to reveal possible nature. We cannot suppose that their men 
and women were so gloriously handsome and beautiful. Indeed, the 
busts and statues to which tradition has attached the names of several 
citizens would not lead to that conclusion. But their artists knew what 
the race was striving after, and busied their thoughts with superhuman 
possibilities, with heroes, demigods, and gods. No beholder can have 
exclaimed, "How natural I " But with a long breath of yearning aspira- 
tion he would murmur, " How divine 1 " What a fortunate people, who 
had time for those long breaths and whose artists could in good faith 
take for their models ideals from the supernatural 1 For them, art did 
not imitate what was, but showed what might be. It revealed the next 
steps possible in the scale of perfect human development. It held up 
before the people in plastic shape what their own hearts longed for, and 
the ideals toward which their conscious efforts might reasonably be di- 
rected This is the secret of Greek art. This is why it lives forever. 
This is why we can never look our fill at the Ludovisi Juno and the Resting 
Mars. We are inspired with that rare and vital quality, self-reverence. 

How different is art to-day I The divinities are dead, and so is the 
inspiring art — dead in the hands of a world of practical photographers. 
The art buildings of the Paris Exposition were full of only very success- 
ful attempts at realistic representation. So it will be at St Louis. Cur- 
rent literature is illustrated in a childish way with well-drawn pictures to 
enliven the story and to show just how it looked to see two persons 
talking together as described. Puerile, indeed I There is more real 
animus in the advertisement designs than in the full-page drawings in 
the body of the magazine. In sculpture the most we attempt is the bust 
of some great man, or a cemetery piece. And why is all this so? 
Because life is different to-day. Art, as a reflection of culture, seems to 
spring with us from the mind rather than from the heart. Has the heart, 
then, no aspirations nowadays that demand something above an imita- 
tion of what we see ? This wearying question beats in upon one's brain 
in the halls of modern art The reply, though evasive, is not uncertain. 
A noted artist gifted with fine sense tells me that it does n't pay to spend 
his time upon vagaries. No one buys them; and an artist must live. 
An ideal conception is " overdrawn," and inspiration is " not true to 
nature." They will not sell. It is hard to find a market for such a 
piece, unless the artist is already famous. He has already made his 
u corner " and holds it. For it is too true that in painting, as well as in 
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music and the drama, it is not art that we Americans worship and run 
after, but famous artists. 

Our soil in America is, of course, particularly unfavorable to any- 
thing greater than realistic imitation ; but the whole occidental world is 
lying in the same dark age of contentedness. Business life is all-absorbing. 
Our very pleasures are well planned and irksome. Our religion, though 
truer than that of the ancients, is much less imaginative. We have no 
time to read poetry. It is " such a roundabout way of saying anything." 
Nor are we restful enough to dream and aspire with the poet. We hurry 
along to get the idea ; and, at most, feel that this is well expressed 
There is almost nothing in us nor in our thoughts that fosters vague 
longings. If there is, it is not " good form " to show it nor to be too demon- 
strative. Ambition we have, but not aspiration. The one aims to get 
there : there % some definite place — of riches, fame, or social success. 
The other longs to grow, to become, to step forward into a larger life, 
to take the next step of personal development. Truly, it is something 
to fill the position which society, one's friends, and the church expect of 
a man ; but it means more to his own soul to feel the craving for what 
is unattainable and beyond that which merely conforms to his environ- 
ment 

In their wonderful literature, too, the Greek poets needed not to fear 
the criticism of " overdrawn ; " for they told of demigods and heroes. 
Alas I we are so afraid of being idolatrous that we have no sub- 
divinities, except saints; and these are tabooed by the Protestants. 
We have only very human patriots, philanthropists, and politicians. We 
live wholly in the world as it is. Our literature is almost entirely made 
up of pictures of past or present conditions. The most favorable criti- 
cism of a story is, here again, that it is a perfect delineation of some 
character or scene. The fiction and drama of to-day may be rotten from 
cover to cover; but if it is only a correct photograph we allow our 
young people to read it, with the flimsy excuse to our conscience that it 
is true to life. See how false and dangerous is this criterion I Beauti- 
fully drawn indecent pictures can also be bought which are very true 
to life; shall we be consistent and purchase these for our children, 
too ? If we dare not follow out our principle, then why should we allow 
them to associate, even for the time of reading a book, with men and 
women whose breath is tainted, simply because there are such creatures 
in life ? Books are our companions, and heroes and heroines are life- 
long friends; and. if the wonderful skill shown in the author's por- 
trayal be sufficient reason for making these acquaintances, then 
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better let them have the real thing and invite such people to our 
homes to meet our daughters. Actual contact would much more convinc- 
ingly persuade our children of the correctness of these literary photo- 
graphs, the brilliancy of their specious talk, and the reality of their sins. Ad 
absurdum ! the only proper use of much of modern famous fiction is in 
the hands of mature students of history or of social science, to whom 
it may serve as do anatomical diagrams to the medical student Unless 
I am interested scientifically in the germs of disease, why should I 
peruse exact photographs of filth, just because they are well taken? I 
have no sympathy with sowing wild oats either in acts or in thoughts. 
Enough bitter weeds grow in every nature to provide sufficient practice 
in the knowledge of evil, without sowing extra ones. 

There is such a cry nowadays against the unnaturalness of the old- 
fashioned goody-goody stories of Sunday-school libraries that a child 
has now only photographs of other children to ponder over, who are 
equally weak and sinful with himself. No hero is tolerated that cannot 
readily be matched in life. How often one hears it said of a character 
in adult fiction that he could not possibly have lived. This usually only 
shows the speaker's very limited range of experience. But granted that 
it really be not a very probable character. That is nothing against him 
from the Grecian standpoint, if his perfections are in the right direction. 
The benefit of having for our ideal things and persons that are not 
actual is that we are led thereby to reach out after something lying just 
beyond us and which our nature healthfully craves, of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. This is the proper function of art in painting, 
sculpture, literature, and music. Music, indeed, is the only sphere of 
sentiment in which this is realized. The days of " The Battle of Prague " 
and of the " Lion's Awakening " are happily numbered. What virtue 
was there ever in imitating the horrid roar of war ? Skill, indeed, but 
not virtue. Titles are now generally given merely to indicate the style 
of the composition ; and while listening one may build one's own air- 
castles according to individual hopes. 

Skill, or art, in its lowest sense, may be meritorious, but is not in- 
spired nor inspiring. What is not creative cannot give birth to life. 
True art, which should be more than exact portrayal, must ennoble and 
elevate. The painter and the author may sketch as exactly as the lens ; 
but unless the subjects will do me good, why should I contemplate 
them ? And unless they derive their inspiration from ideals above me, 
how can they do me good ? I protest that it is the business of artists to 
pass over to me an inspiration : not to show me how dirt looks, but to 
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open to me the heavens and reveal to me the glorious possibilities of 
life and beauty ; to show me what I may be, and not the hateful reflec- 
tion of what I am. If painters, sculptors, and authors have no inspira- 
tion to give me, then they are only skilful artisans and are not true 
artists. 

But again, referring to the assertion of my friend the painter : an 
artist is the product of the age and at the mercy of the age. His works 
are what the people demand. Are we right, then, in blaming the artists, 
when we ourselves perhaps are helping to crush out what inspiration 
they have ? We, too, must be more humble, thirsting, and anxious to 
be shown what we may become ; less contented and self-satisfied ; less 
easily pleased with the ugly pictures of the earthy. Furthermore, the 
desire for higher things must be a constant longing ; the ideals must be 
ever alive within and the thirst a continuous impelling motive. I 
was told this summer by travelling acquaintances that they did not 
trouble to visit the Vatican this time, as they had seen those things 
when they were in Rome once before I On the steamer homeward a 
gentleman " did not need to go up on deck," alleging that he had already 
seen a similar brilliant sunset on a previous trip I 

Real artistic sense is a never-slumbering, abiding aspiration, a desire 
to be as often as possible in the presence of the beautiful. It is a 
trustworthy mark of active growth ; and the growing is more important 
to the soul than the number of units already attained. The value of the 
latter is relative and very finite at best. Even physically it is not the 
size of the body, but the amount of vitality possessed that distinguishes 
the robust from the invalid. Our civilization may be much more exten- 
sive in size and height than that of the Greeks; but they developed 
very rapidly in their day, and with extraordinary energy. Their belief 
in the constant presence of higher natures about them urged them to 
demand from their artists some glimpse of the superiority of these 
beings and of their own latent powers. Perhaps some day our faith may 
become stronger in the real presence of the beatified, and our sense of 
superhuman possibilities may then be again aroused. At least, let us 
>pe that after our young eagle has become hoarse with screaming and 
with boasting of our cleverness, our inventions, and of our greatness, 
r^nT^ S ^ Cd ° n may **** P lacc to teachableness ; and that with the 
2 12 ♦? OUF y ° Uthful *» d v * orous "tion, we may hunger and 
wTif^r^^ ^ other lines than the material! Then 
lions beaa^f h ^ v ^ bo ™ ** *g*in become divine, and our concep- 
ts be as lasting as those of the Greeks. 
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YEAR'S OPENING AT THE OLDER CAMBRIDGE. 
Ex-President William K Warren, D.D.> LL.D. 

THE academic year opened this fall in Cambridge one week earlier 
than in Oxford. I arrived the night before. It is the custom to 
hold a " congregation " of the Senate on the opening day, and to 
listen to an address in which the Vice-Chancellor summarizes the 
events of the closing year. As the Vice-Chancellor is the highest resi- 
dent officer of the total administration, his report is naturally antici- 
pated with much interest. Dr. F. H. Chase, President of Queens' Col- 
lege (not Queen's, which is in Oxford), was made Vice-Chancellor only 
a year ago, so that this was his first report and covered the first year of 
his administration. In beginning it he first referred to the heavy losses 
sustained by the death of the heads of two of the colleges. Singularly 
enough, these losses occurred on two successive days. One of the men, 
the eminent scientist, Sir G. G. Stokes, had held his position, Master of 
Pembroke, only five months. In the years 1887-1892 he represented 
the University in the British Parliament Among others tenderly and 
aptly commemorated by the Vice-Chancellor was Dr. E. B. Cowell, the 
first Professor of Sanskrit ever appointed in Cambridge. At his hands 
the present writer received many kind attentions on a former visit 
years ago. His successor, as appeared farther on in the address, is 
C. Bendell, A.M. The inaugural lecture of the new professor on " Aims 
and Methods in Recent Indian Research " is to be delivered next Sat- 
urday, when I expect to hear him. The retirement of Mr. Rendel 
Harris to take work in his line in a new institution founded by his co- 
religionists for research work will interest many Americans. The 
changes resulting from the filling of the vacant Mastership of Pembroke 
brought into the Regius Professorship of Hebrew R. H. Kennett, M.A., 
who is also University Lecturer in Aramaic. With him, at the rooms of 
one of his colleagues, I enjoyed a delightful hour last Monday evening. 
The other numerous changes in the personnel of the University interested 
me less. 

Among the benefactions noticed, the most important were one of 
£2,000, to promote mathematical study ; one of £70,000 to promote 
research in vegetable and animal biology; a library of Turkish and 
Oriental books ; a Pre-Massoretic Biblical papyrus of unique importance 
for Old Testament criticism ; and lastly, the Acton library, some seventy 
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thousand volumes collected by Lord Acton to be the material for - a 

History of Liberty." ^u^-m for 

The past year has been marked by great progress m applies for 
instruction in the natural sciences. The new museum and laboratory 
buildings are so extensive that students of even three years ago would 
on returning find themselves completely lost A last y ear s committe^ 
or « Syndicate," as they here say, had long conferences over the existing 
requirements for the A.B. degree, but in the end decided to r^mmend 
no change. Some slight change, however, has been made in the details 
of the mathematical examination and ;in the Divinity tripos a place 
has at last been made for the Philosophy of Religion. This last step is 
in accordance with the best traditions of Cambridge and « a victory 
over the conservatism which only a few years ago resented and defeated 

the proposal. - 
At the close of the address, which contained many other items at 
interest, Dr. Chase, already re-elected, was formally, but without cere- 
mony, " admitted " to the office of Vice-Chancellor for the coming year. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, in Great St Mary's, the ancient 
University church, the Rev. A. H. McNeile, A.M., of Sidney Sussex 
College, delivered the first of the year's series of University sermons. 
The preacher, a comparatively young man, spoke on the warning given 
by Christ against believing those who cry " Lo, here is Christ," and 
" Lo, there." Hardly any of the older students had come back, and die 
audience was painfully meager. The discourse, however, was not alto- 
gether unworthy of the occasion. 

The Cambridge of to-day has all of its ancient charm. Even the 
night of my arrival I felt its spell, as alone in the moonlight I went forth 
to stroll through its familiar streets and lanes. But it has also much of 
the alertness and life of the newer day. Its hospitalities are as delight- 
ful as ever. To the genial and learned Assyriologist, Mr. Johns, I have 
been especially indebted. Mr. Archer-Hind of Trinity has also renewed 
the courtesies of other years in his charming home, " Little Newn- 
ham." It has been an unusual pleasure to dine with the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Teachers' Training College, which was founded and for 
fourteen years presided over by a sister of the lamented Hugh Price 
Hughes. One hesitates to betray one's presence to old friends for fear 
of precipitating a succession of new social engagements inconsistent 
with the dokefar niente mood. The latest summary of students shows a 
slight gain— a score or so — over the preceding year. The total of 
undergraduates is about three thousand. The past week they have 
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been arriving by the trainful day by day. The streets at first so silent 
and empty are now quiet indeed, yet lively with processions of gowned 
forms and shoals of mortar-board hats. Michaehnas term is well 
opened. 

Of the seventeen ancient colleges of Cambridge, Queens' is the 
only one whose head is called " President." Its buildings include the 
tower in which Erasmus had his rooms, and which is called the Eras- 
mus Tower. The members of the college mention with pride that it was 
the first of all the colleges whose buildings were planned and erected 
for purely scholastic purposes. The few that in organization antedate 
this foundation of two queens were housed in appropriated or oftener ex- 
propriated monastic structures. The so-called " Gallery " in the Presi- 
dent's Lodge is, I think, beyond doubt the most charming collegiate 
drawing-room in the world. It is over a hundred feet in length, yet not 
so wide as to destroy the sense of coziness. Its ancient walls are 
wainscotted with carved oak and hung with the quaintest of ancient 
paintings and engravings. The visitor who has the rare good fortune 
to be admitted, and especially to enjoy the pilotage of a member of the 
family on a bright day when the October sun shines warmly in through 
the uncounted southern windows, will feel that he is moving in some 
far-away world, or in some dream that may any moment vanish. 

President Chase, the re-elected Vice-Chancellor of the University, is 
a younger man than has usually been chosen for this high office. A few 
evenings ago, quite unexpectedly, I had the delightful privilege of meet- 
ing him at a dinner in his own college, and of occupying the seat of 
honor at his right hand. In more than one respect he reminded me of 
an American clergyman whom many Bostonians well remember, the 
Rev. Dr. Duryea, formerly pastor of the Central Congregational Church, 
and for a brief period a member of the teaching staff of Boston Univer- 
sity. He well combines reverence for the old with ready hospitality for 
the new. With strong scholarly instincts he unites the divine gift of 
unconscious leadership. If spared to see his threescore years and ten — 
and with his love of golf and of the cycle this is to be expected — he is 
certain to reach wide horizons of influence and an honored place in 
English history. 

Among the new arrivals at Newnham College I hear that there is 
one recent graduate of Boston University College of Liberal Arts ; and 
on the last page of the current issue of the official University Reporter 
I find announcement of one of the literary productions of Dean Bigelow, 
the scholarly dean of our School of Law. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES IN FRANCE FOR 



SINCE those times there have been a great many changes covering the 
entire educational field in France. Together with colonial expansion, 
and the reorganization of the army, the educational transformation is 
the most considerable undertaking the government has accomplished. 
Characterized briefly, it is this. Public instruction has been developed 
in all directions and withdrawn as far as possible from the influence of 
the church. The laws relating to primary instruction have been improved 
and elementary education has been made free and obligatory. More- 
over, France has awakened to a realization of the benefits to be derived 
by making her educational centres attractive to foreign students. Before 
the act of July 10, 1896, higher education was entirely under the con- 
trol of the minister of public instruction. The act of July 10, 1896, did 
away with state control of the institutions for higher education, giving 
to them an independent existence of their own. Thus this act abolished 
Napoleon's consolidated organization, the University National* de France, 
and restored the academies to their former status of universities. These 
institutions are no longer under state control, for the regulations govern- 
ing them are made by the University Council, a body consisting of the 
principal members of the various faculties. Moreover, the French uni- 
versities now have a legal standing like that of individuals, and may re- 
ceive bequests or gifts from any one desiring to aid them financially. 
Formerly they could not receive gifts of money. 

The innovation that is of most interest to American students is one 
made especially to attract them, as well as foreign students in general, 
to the various French seats of learning, the sixteen universities in the 
different sections of the country. It pertains to degrees, and especially 
to the doctorate. Formerly the only possible way for a foreigner to se- 
cure a French diplbme or degree from any educational institution was by 
undergoing the same training and passing the same examinations pre- 
scribed for a French student. The French diploma confers rights upon 
the one holding it For instance, the graduate who has received a de- 
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gree from the medical school has the right to practise in France ; the 
graduate, likewise, of the school of pharmacy has a right to open an 
apothecary-shop ; so, too, the law graduate has a right to practise law 
and to aspire to judicial government positions ; and the graduate of the 
different holes normaUs has the right to give instruction in the institu- 
tions of the grade for which he has fitted himself. The French student 
begins at the age of sixteen a series of examinations, the first of which 
is the baccalaureate, a degree which represents, speaking broadly, at- 
tainments a little beyond those of our high-school graduates but consid- 
erably below those of our best colleges. He then goes on passing an 
examination yearly until he has reached the age of twenty-four or twenty- 
five years, when he should pass his final examination for the doctorate. 
These regulations still hold good for French or foreign students who de- 
sire to practise the learned professions in France. 

Most foreign students, however, and particularly our own, have no 
intention of pursuing studies with a view of competing with natives or 
of profiting pecuniarily by their foreign acquisitions elsewhere than at 
home. As a rule, American students desire certain advantages procur- 
able by a residence of about two years in the foreign country. They 
usually have had a college course at home and have no desire to spend 
nine years in France in order to become doctors in their specialties. 
Moreover, they can ill afford to spend two years of hard work in a for- 
eign country without having an opportunity at the end of that time to 
possess a substantial guarantee vouching for the genuineness of their 
efforts. From the French standpoint, it was not possible for the French 
institutions to exempt foreign students from the regular course or to 
credit them with work done in foreign parts, without, in most cases, giv- 
ing them an undue advantage over their own students. By any such 
method, the foreign student could secure a state degree in a relatively 
shorter time than the native. The problem was to adapt the curriculum 
to meet the wants of foreign students while preserving intact the rights 
of French students. This the act of 1896 accomplished by authorizing 
the universities to create titles of a different character from the ones 
conferring state rights or privileges. In no case can the former degrees 
be considered a substitute for the latter. 

IV. Thb French Ph.D., or Docteur de i/UniversitI. 

The different universities of France, in accordance with the act of , 
July 10, 1896, have created doctorates. The regulations pertaining 
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to acquiring this title are made by the university conferring it, but prac- 
tically the principle governing the bestowal of the degree is the same in 
all of the sixteen French universities. The state degrees remain as be- 
fore, open to all foreigners who care to submit to the same ordeal to ob- 
tain them as do the native students. 

An American student who desires to obtain the doctorat de rutrivcr- 
sit I, the title corresponding to the German doctor of philosophy, after 
his arrival at the university centre, first secures a permit to reside in the 
place where he is to pursue his studies. This he does simply by drop- 
ping a line to the chief of police, if he is going to study in Paris, or to 
the mayor if he is at one of the universities in the provinces. This per- 
mit, besides giving the right to take up one's residence in the place for 
a long period, carries with it certain privileges accorded only to French 
citizens, and the protection of the law. If the student is pursuing one 
of the branches usually studied in a French college of liberal arts, for 
instance, philosophy, his next step is to register at the office of the sec- 
retary of the faculty of letters. At the same time he must present his 
American credentials or diplomas, with a French translation of them. 
He must then attend the courses during four semesters, or half-year 
terms. He need not, however, reside for two years in the same place. 
The tendency is rather to encourage migration. He can spend six months 
or more at another university, French or foreign, provided he registers 
there. Special cases are considered on their merits, and the regulation 
in regard to time requirement may be correspondingly shortened. 

The examination for the doctorate of the university consists of two 
parts: (i) the thesis; (2) examination on the courses elected. The 
dean appoints a committee to examine the student's thesis. If satisfac- 
tory, the members of the committee affix their signature to the thesis 
and report favorably to the dean. The thesis is then submitted to die 
head of the university. This officer may or may not authorize the stu- 
dent to have the thesis printed. When, finally, the thesis is accepted 
the student is called upon to support or defend before a committee of 
specialists what he has brought to light in the investigation of his sub- 
ject. According as he displays more or less ability in handling the 
topic, he receives officially marks intended to testify correspondingly. 
The second part of the examination for the doctorate consists of ques- 
tions by a picked committee upon the courses pursued by the candi- 
date. If he passes successfully he becomes a doctor of the university 
where he presents himself, with the mention of his specialty — "philos- 
ophy," if that be the subject — upon the diploma. 
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The expense incurred by a student in obtaining the doctorate de- 
pends partly upon the time spent in obtaining it The cost of registering 
for two semesters yearly is twenty-four dollars, making for two years' 
work forty-eight dollars. To this must be added examination and di- 
ploma fees, amounting for the two years to about sixty dollars. Finally, 
there is the expense of printing the thesis. The candidate is expected 
to give about one hundred and forty copies of it to the university. The 
cost of printing depends upon the number of pages, plates, type, etc. 
The Paris University ordinance of March 28, 1898, formulates the fees 
for the various faculties in that university that bestow the doctorate as 
follows for the two years : Letters, 2 matriculations at $4 each, $& ; 2 
library privileges at $2 each, #4 ; 1 examination, $28 ; total, $40. Sci- 
ence, total, $74 to $194. Medicine, total, $280. Protestant Theology, total, 
$48. Pharmacy, total, $146. 

Of the six faculties at the University of Paris, the law school faculty 
is the only one not yet giving the doctorate. The favor with which the 
new system of granting the degree of docteur de P university is regarded 
can be in a measure appreciated by the fact that at the end of the year 
190 1 there were sixty-seven candidates who took the examination for 
this degree at the University of Paris. They were divided among the 
different faculties as follows : Letters : 3 American, 3 French, 1 Italian 
(a young woman), 1 Portuguese, 1 Servian, 1 Swiss; total, 10. Sciences: 
3 American, 4 French, 1 Greek, 1 Hungarian, 2 Roumanian, 1 Russian ; 
total, 12. Medicine: x English, 2 Canadian, 2 Italian, 1 Peruvian, x 
Swede, 1 Swiss; total, 8. Theology: 1 Swede. Pharmacy : 1 Dane, 35 
French ; total, 36. In all, 42 of French nationality, 25 foreigners. These 
statistics are taken from L'fnformateur, second semester, 1903, Paris. It 
is*a pleasure to note that the term " student " includes young women as 
well asjyoung men. As regards impartiality in granting equal advan- 
tages to men and women, as well as liberality in offering educational 
opportunities that are mostly absolutely free of expense to all, France 
is unsurpassed by any other nation. The function of offering examina- 
tions and giving degrees is kept rigidly distinct from that of offering in- 
struction. The student pays for the former, but the latter is, save in 
rare instances, absolutely free. 

V. Advantage to the Romance Student of Living in France. 

It may now readily be seen that the higher education in France is 
practically upon the same basis as that in the universities of Germany 
or at the graduate schools of the well-known universities in our own 
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country. The system governing the reception of foreign students, the 
splendid advantages offered, and the bestowal of the doctorate by the 
universities in France are all along similar lines in Germany that have 
long proved attractive to Americans. The requirements enabling a stu- 
dent to pursue the courses in any one of the sixteen French universities 
— fitness shown by examination, or by the presentation of a diploma, or 
certificate, or degree, from a college or school of high standing — are 
practically the same as those called for in order to pursue courses in 
any one of the twenty-six universities in Germany. The sixteen French 
universities, each with four or more faculties (Letters, Law, Science, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Theology), now stand forth as clearly defined as 
the twenty-six sister universities in Germany. There is just the same 
practical advantage for a student of Romance subjects to pass his two 
years in France as there is for a student of Teutonic branches to pass 
them in Germany. There is nothing in either case that can entirely 
replace the atmosphere of the foreign country itself. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to see why students who intend to become teachers of Romance 
languages in this country should go to Germany in order to get their 
training. The parallel case, which appears even more strange because 
Germany is considered the fountainhead of knowledge, is that of a stu- 
dent going to France to pursue Germanic subjects. He can do it quite 
well. Nevertheless, he^misses the German atmosphere and much that 
only residence in the foreign country itself can give. As most of our 
teachers in the schools and colleges do not teach philology, but princi- 
pally the essentials of a foreign language and some literature, it is not 
easy to overestimate for them the advantages to be secured by a long 
residence in the foreign country. 

The act which has effected the great changes described in the organ- 
ization of the French educational system, and particularly changed die 
attitude towards foreign students of all the institutions for the higher 
education in France, is so important that before going on to speak of 
the different universities it will be of interest to learn something of the 
prime movers who brought about modifications so beneficial and so far- 
reaching. 



It seems a little odd that an American who, like many of his coun- 
trymen, after finishing his college course in America, had completed his 
studies in Germany by taking the degree of Ph.D. at Halle, should 
have been the first to bring the matter of reorganization of the higher 
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education in France to the attention of the French authorities. After 
having made, in 1895, quite a thorough examination of the principal 
schools in Paris, particularly the Sorbonne> College de France, and Ecote 
(Us Haute Etudes i , Mr. Harry J. Furber, a professor in the University of 
Chicago, came to the conclusion that the advantages which it might be 
possible for American students to procure in Paris were extraordinary. 
He then asked himself why it was that, notwithstanding, there were but 
thirty American students enrolled at the Sor&onne, while at the same 
time at the University of Berlin there were over two hundred. More- 
over, if a count were made of all American students pursuing courses in 
the twenty-six German universities, the sum total of more than a thousand 
would offer a still more unfavorable and striking contrast for France to 
the total number of American students enrolled in the latter country's 
sixteen university centres. As regards the number of artists and sculp- 
tors studying in Paris, the sum total of Americans among them proved 
clearly the superior attractiveness of the French capital to them as an 
art centre over all other places. Mr. Furber realized that if the figures 
showed in the domain of letters so marked a predilection on the part of 
American students for German university centres, the inducements 
offered there in science and letters must be far superior to those offered 
in France. He then found what has already been shown ; namely, that 
the regulations in force, while doubtless well adapted to the needs of 
French students, were entirely unsuitable for the wants of foreign stu- 
dents, and particularly Americans. Mr. Furber then drew up a memorial 
stating the case clearly to M. Poincarl, the minister of public instruc- 
tion. These ideas, of which a summary has here been presented, were 
given to the general public in an article published in the Journal da 
Dkbats, of June 7, 1895, by M. Michel Br&l, a member of the Institute 
and a professor at the College de France. Moreover, M. Br&l made a 
strong plea for the advantages offered outside of Paris by the provincial 
universities. Nowhere, he said, could French life in all its intimacy and 
purity be so well studied as in the different French provinces. As exam- 
ples of admirably equipped institutions, he cited those of Lyons and 
Lille ; while others peculiarly endowed by nature with a rare climate 
and superb physical attractions are Dijon, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and 
Montpellier. Were he to begin life over again, he would be a student 
nowhere else than at Grenoble, the great natural beauties of which are 
familiar to so many of our tourists. Paris, he concluded, may well be 
kept for the last semester and fittingly crown the foreign student's sojourn 
in France. 
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The result of this article from the pen of so distinguished an edu- 
cator as M. Br&l was the formation, about a fortnight later, of a com- 
mittee composed of the best known and influential men in the educa- 
tional world in and around Paris. Both Mr. Furber and M. Br&l ad- 
dressed the meeting, supporting by word what had already appeared in 
print in public. The discussion was participated in by MM. Bonet-Maury, 
Gr&rd, Lavisse, Masp&o, Paul Melon, Paul Meyer, and Perrot In the 
course of the discussion, the sympathy and encouragement of M. Hano- 
taux, the minister of foreign affairs, and of M. Poincard, of public in- 
struction, were clearly shown by their approval of the plan to form a 
Franco-American committee. On the other hand, Professor Furber 
voiced the equally hearty support of His Excellency the ambassador of 
the United States for this movement towards closer intellectual affilia- 
tion. A commission was then and there (June 26, 1895) appointed to 
study into the question of how to facilitate the entrance of American 
students into French schools, and what inducements might properly be 
held out So important and far-reaching have been the results attained 
by this commission that it must be of interest to American students to 
know who the men are who have been instrumental in securing for 
them such magnificent opportunities for study as are now to be had 
at a mere nominal cost in France. The members of the French com- 
mission are MM. Bonet-Maury, Professor in the Theological School; 
Michel Br&l,of the Institute, Professor in the College de France; Bufnoir, 
Professor in the Law School ; Darboux, of the Institute, Professor in 
the Scientific School; Giry, Professor in the Ecole des Chartes ; Lavisse, 
of the French Academy; Levasseur, Professor in the College de France; 
Masp&o, of the Institute ; Paul Melon, Secretary of the Commission ; 
Paul Meyer, of the Institute, Director of the Ecole des Chartes; Gabriel 
Monod, Professor in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; Schefer, of the In- 
stitute, Director of the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantts. 

To cooperate with this commission and aid the members in render- 
ing their efforts as effective as possible, in accordance with Professor 
Furber's suggestion, the following committee, chosen from distinguished 
American educators, was appointed: President Angell of the University 
of Michigan ; President Dwight of Yale University ; President Eliot of 
Harvard University ; President Gilman of Johns Hopkins University ; 
G. Brown Goode, Assistant Secretary in the United States National Mu- 
seum ; E. R. L. Gould, Secretary of the International Statistical Asso- 
ciation ; President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University ; Wm. T. Har- 
ris, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; S. P. Langley, Secretary of the 
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E are glad to present in this number a portrait of this long-time 



▼ V friend of the University. Dr. Lindsay was born in Barre, Vt., Aug. 
20, 1820, and is, consequently, in his eighty-fourth year. He is as bright 
and alert as most men in their forties. This is due in no small measure 
to his lifelong association with the brightest minds of his time, being the 
bosom friend of such men as the late Bishop Foster. He is the son of 
the late Rev. John Lindsay. He was graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1840, and spent most of his life for the next forty years in educa- 
tional work. Tutor and Professor of Latin and Hebrew in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, President of Genesee College, Lima, N. Y., and Professor in Bos- 
ton University, he filled all these various posts with credit and efficiency. 
At the opening of Drew Theological Seminary, he was elected Professor 
of Exegetical Theology, but declined. Later he was the able incumbent 
of the same chair in Boston University School of Theology. He was also 
for several years Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Acting Dean of 
the School of All Sciences. Upon his resignation from these offices, the 
Trustees unanimously passed resolutions, moved by Dr. Daniel Steele, 
and warmly supported by President Warren in an address expressing the 
appreciation of the Board for the tact and wisdom which enabled him 
during his administration of the newly organized College to secure the 
entire harmony of the faculty and the good behavior of the students. Dr. 
Lindsay has been honored by the Methodist Episcopal Church with vari- 
ous positions of trust, all of which he has filled with much credit. As 
pastor of important churches in New York City, as Presiding Elder, as 
delegate to the General Conference several times, as fraternal delegate 
to the Canada Wesleyan Conference in 1870, and as member of the Board 
of Education from its organization, in 1 868, to the present, he has never 
failed to measure up to the highest requirements. We are proud to have 
this remarkable man on our Board of Trustees. 
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Smithsonian Institute ; President Seth Low of Columbia College ; Simon 
Newcomb, U. S. N., Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac ; President 
Schurman of Cornell University ; Andrew D. White, ex-Minister to Ger- 
many ; President B. L. Whitman of Columbian University ; Carroll D. 
Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor. The commission and the com- 
mittee together constitute the Franco-American Committee. 

Immediately an active campaign to further the common cause was 
begun by both the members of the commission and those of the commit- 
tee. In the way of propaganda, one of the best contributions appeared 
in the Forum, New York, May, 1897, from the pen of Simon Newcomb. 
This article is entitled " France as a Field for American Students." The 
advantages to be had by American students at the Sorbonne, College de 
France, and Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes are well set forth. The 
article appeared before the creation of the degree of doctor of the uni- 
versity; nevertheless, the comparison between the French system then 
in vogue and the German system is luminous and will well repay reading 
any time. Another able article, most sympathetically written, and showing 
the friendly connection of France and America during critical periods 
in the history of both, aimed to bring about closer intellectual relations 
in the immediate future. This article, by Professor Raphael George 
L£vy, of the Ecole des Sciences Politiqucs, was published in the Revue 
Internationale de PBnseignement for February, 1897. Finally, in 1899, 
the Franco- American Committee published a pamphlet containing in one 
hundred and thirty-eight pages a clear account of the system of higher 
education in France, together with the changes recently effected. This 
publication has done much to do away with the lack of comprehension 
in regard to the status of the French universities. Their requirements 
for the doctorate also were made perfectly clear. There seems now to 
be hardly any reason why a student intending to study abroad should 
not have quite as clear an idea of the university system in France and 
the opportunities it offers as of the German university system and its 
advantages. To all of the above-mentioned articles, and especially to 
the useful report of the Franco- American Committee, the writer of the 
present article desires to acknowledge his indebtedness. 



Of the sixteen French universities, the University of Paris, or the 
Sor bonne, is by far the most renowned. It possesses traditions, like those 
of Salerno and Bologna, that only centuries of existence can give. The 
most influential French scholars have been and still are connected with 
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its teaching force. Of the original building constructed by Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1629 for the Sor bonne, then the theological faculty of the 
University of Paris, the church is the only portion that has-been pre- 
served. Since 1885 extensive building operations, only recently finished, 
have been going on, and now the University of Paris possesses one of 
the finest and costliest structures for educational needs to be found in 
all Europe. The front of the building is on the rue des Ecoles, just oppo- 
site the Hbtel de Ciuny, the site of the palace and baths of the Roman 
emperors. The beautiful new home of the University of Paris is the 
seat of the French academy and of the faculties of letters, science, and 
theology. The large amphitheatre in the interior of the building, where 
public functions take place, will hold three thousand five hundred per- 
sons. This hall contains statues of Sorbon, Richelieu, and Rollin, who 
so identified themselves with the university, and of the eminent French 
scientists, Descartes, Pascal, and Lavoisier. At one end of the hall is 
the celebrated painting The Sacred Grove, by Puvis de Chavannes. Other 
portions of the interior of the Sorbonne are beautifully decorated by cel- 
ebrated artists. Of the six faculties constituting the University of Paris, 
five give the degree of doctor of the university : letters, science, medicine, 
pharmacy, and theology, the faculty of law being the only one not yet 
bestowing this new degree. The total number of students in attendance 
at the courses offered by these various faculties is about fourteen thou- 
sand. The lectures are free to the public. In some cases in which the 
subject itself or the lecturer is popular, the halls are apt to be crowded, 
and to obtain a seat it is necessary to be on hand early. The courses 
in literature are much frequented by ladies. This fact has been made 
the subject of much good-humored pleasantry by French writers. In 
Edward Pailleron's comedy, le Monde oik Pon s'ennuie, which was very 
successful and now belongs to the repertoire of the ConUdie Francaise, 
the author has amusingly set before the public the kind of fetich wor- 
ship offered to a popular professor by his fair constituency. There are, 
besides the free lectures, courses called cours fermks % where the person- 
nel is restricted to the competency of those desiring to pursue them. 
Considerable drill can be got in these courses. 

Glancing over the prospectus of the faculty of letters of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the names of over fifty scholars, many of them distin- 
guished in their specialties, appear on the list of teachers. Some of these 
professors' names, widely known in connection with the literary work of 
their authors, will be readily recognized by students everywhere. Classed 
under one general heading, the different subjects or divisions of the 
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subject are taught by the following professors : (1) Archaology, G. Per- 
rot ; (2) Auxiliary Sciences to History* Langlois ; (3) Classical Paleog- 
raphy, Chatelain ; (4) Classical Philology, Brunot, Goelzer ; (5) Educa- 
tion of Volition, Buisson ; (6) English, Baret, Beljame, Morel ; (7) For- 
eign Literature, Gebhardt, Mezieres ; (8) French, Crousle*, Dejob, Faguet, 
Gazier, Larroumet, A. Le Roy, Petit de Julleville ; (9) Geography, Du- 
bois, Gallois; (10) German, Lange; (11) Greek, A. Croiset, Decharme, 
Hauvette, Louis Havet, Puech; (12) Historical Literature, Bertin; (13) 
History, Aulard, Bouch^-Leclerq, Cahun, Grebaut, P. Guiraud, Lavisse, 
Luchaire, Rambaud, Zeller; (14) Latin, Cartault, Edet, Lafaye, 
J. Martha, Poiret; (15) History of French Art, Lemonnier ; (16) Musical 
Esthetics and Psychology, L. Dauriac; (17) Philosophy, E. Boutroux, 
Brochard, Egger, S&illes; (18) Pleading in the French Language, 
Munier-Jolain ; (19) Political Economy and Sociology, Espinas, H. Michel ; 
(20) Romance Philology, A. Thomas; (21) Sanskrit and Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages, V. Henry. 

Inasmuch as the department of science is strictly separated from 
that of letters, the courses given by the above professors at the faculty 
of letters will be found to be much along the lines laid down in the Year- 
book of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, and applicable 
to the courses given in the college proper, or the university, barring the 
subjects at present pursued by our students at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. In brief, as seen above, they consist of culture 
studies, and largely of those so highly esteemed of old, and which, 
coming down through the ages, still hold their own amid the multitudi- 
nous subjects that are claiming recognition because of rapid changes in 
civilization. These long-accepted and cherished studies are philosophy, 
history, Greek, Latin, French, foreign language and literature, political 
economy and sociology, — all of them in their different phases, and rela- 
tions to allied topics ; in a word, the humanities, using the word in the 
broadest possible sense. A subject not usually put down in the curric- 
ulum of American colleges or universities is geography, to which much 
attention is given in the faculty of letters of all the French universities. 
Like the other subjects making up the courses, it is gone into very 
thoroughly, and there appear courses in modern, ancient, physical, colo- 
nial, and commercial geography. Political economy and sociology figure 
on the prospectus of the faculty of letters of the University of Paris, yet 
not as prominently as in the law-school course. It is in the latter faculty 
that the subject is entirely pursued in all, or nearly all, the other French 
universities. French literature, French history, and French philosophy 
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appear to be the centres to which attention is strongly directed. It is 
undoubtedly due in a large measure to this fact that France has in the 
past produced such brilliant philosophers, historians, and litterateurs. 
This trend in the direction of studies certainly appears sensible from a 
practical standpoint, for it would seem to be a duty to be well informed 
in regard to what directly concerns one's native land and those who in- 
fluence thought within its borders. 

Besides the ancient languages Greek and Latin, whose literatures 
and philology receive a good share of attention, Sanskrit and compara- 
tive grammar of the Indo-European languages are studied under one of 
the foremost scholars in this department of linguistics. Foreign litera- 
ture, undoubtedly, embraces considerable of the best in the field in 
northern and southern Europe. The stress appears to be laid rather on 
the literary side of language than on the philological. This feature is in 
contrast with the curricula in some of the higher institutions of learning 
in the United States, where the emphasis is rather on the linguistic or 
philological side of language than on the literary. The two foreign lan- 
guages to which most time and attention are given at the University of 
Paris are German and English, fully warranted by their importance. 
Paleography, generally speaking, is a subject that appears quite prom- 
inently in the courses offered by the faculties of letters in France, and 
for the study of which Paris has opportunities that are unsurpassed. 

The faculty of sciences at the University of Paris embraces purely 
scientific subjects. They are treated widely in all their many phases, 
just as letters are in the faculty of letters. The subjects pursued are : 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, mathematics in all the higher 
branches, mechanics, mineralogy, physical geography, physics, physiol- 
ogy, and zoology. No subjects, for instance, like language, letters, or 
political economy, such as are taught at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, more or less in connection with work in science, are found 
on the program of studies of the faculty of sciences. The former sub- 
jects are considered as belonging to the department of letters, and to 
this latter faculty, consequently, they are relegated. The prominence 
given now in some of our scientific schools to engineering, architecture, 
and landscape architecture is due to the development of these subjects 
in recent years in this country. Although these topics are not to be 
found on the program of the French faculties of science, the subjects 
themselves have long received the most careful attention in French tech- 
nical schools. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 



(In pursuance of our plan to gather all possible material adapted to shed light upon the be- 
ginnings of the University, we publish here some resolutions and a short extract from the historical 
address by President Warren on the occasion of the Quarter Centennial, in June, 1898.) 

Resolutions of the Corporation to President Warren, June, 1898. 

RESOLVED : — That we, the Trustees of Boston University, on its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary, express our honor and esteem for Rev. 
William F. Warren, S.T.D., LL.D., the beloved President of the Univer- 
sity. 

We recognize the notable fact that he is the first and only President 
of the University. Rarely is it given to any one to mould the destinies 
of an institution for a quarter of a century, and still more rarely to guide 
and govern in its origin as well. This distinction among great educators 
belongs almost solely to Dr. Warren. 

We congratulate the University that in these nascent years it has 
had for so long a period the wise and liberal counsels of one who has 
held steadily to the highest and most comprehensive ideals. 

We believe that the unprecedented growth in numbers, the excellence 
of the work accomplished, and the distinction to which already so many 
of the graduates of the institution have attained are due in no small 
measure to the catholic and progressive spirit of the man whose modesty 
of manner might hide him from the honors which are his due. 

We order this grateful recognition of his services to be inscribed 
npon our record and to be properly engrossed and presented to Dr. 
Warren. 



The heritage about to be outlined includes innumerable items. First 
of all, mention may be made of the name. Hallowed indeed are the as- 
sociations which surround as with a halo of glory the name of this fa- 
vored city. It has taken the klite of the English race, and of related races, 
more than two hundred and fifty years to create that halo and to charge 
it with its steady radiance. It has taken the wisdom of great magistrates, 
the learning of illustrious scholars, the valor of brave generals, the elo- 
quence of famous orators, the sagacity of merchant princes, the organiz- 
ing genius of industrial captains, the zeal of ardent reformers, the bene- 
factions of princely philanthropists, the devotion of matchless mothers, 
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the prayers of countless saints. To particularize is as unnecessary as 
it is impossible. Every competent judge admits that in all the modern 
world there is no other city which is so perfectly a synonym of ethical 
ideals, of disciplined intelligence, of lofty, all-sided, courageous culture. 
The moment the sovereign State of Massachusetts bestowed that name 
upon the new University it conferred a precious endowment, an inherit- 
ance of inestimable value. 

Next in our inventory should doubtless stand the precious memories 
of our immediate founders. In the charter three were mentioned, and 
of these I must first recall to your remembrance the one who in the 
pleasure of Heaven was the first called to vacate his seat in the new cor- 
poration. I allude to Hon. Lee Claflin, a senator of Massachusetts. He 
was the father of Hon. William Claflin, who after thrice serving as Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, and as a Representative in Congress, has 
now for more than a quarter-century presided over the supreme govern- 
ing body of this University. Fortunate father, fortunate son 1 A grateful 
multitude congratulates you both this day. 

To Lee Claflin belongs the honor of having been the first known 
proposer and advocate of the founding of this University. How modest, 
how wise, how genial a man he was ! None that ever know him can for- 
get the gentle strength of his benignant face. In business sagacity, in 
application, in self-restraint for noble purposes, he was eminent. He 
was one of the men whose intelligence and moral integrity have made 
Eastern Massachusetts the world's headquarters for the business in which 
he was engaged. For many years he was a liberal patron of learning, 
not only in his own commonwealth, but also in distant places. In Orange- 
burg, S. C, he planted the university which others gratefully named in 
his honor. His other charities were so varied and unremitting that the 
number of persons and organizations that were the beneficiaries of his 
fruitful life can never be determined by any calculus known to earth. A 
wise member of the governing board in several literary institutions, he 
saw the educational possibilities of such a metropolis as Boston. He 
counselled the utilization of them, and his word bore fruit On his hand- 
some monument in Pine Grove Cemetery, Milford, his sons might truth- 
fully have placed the inscription: "First of the Founders of Boston 
University." 

The second of the three incorporators was Isaac Rich. He was the 
next to act, and also the next to cease from action. In physical stature 
he was not the equal of his older colleague, but a more symmetrical 
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manly form, or a more beautiful and vivacious countenance, I have never 
known. His hand was molded with exquisite delicacy. It would have 
graced any of the earls or countesses of Warwick, from whose family 
line there is good reason to believe he was descended. He began life 
poor, but his known New England ancestry and kindred were eminently 
respectable. A kinswoman of his in the last century was the wife of 
Colonel Elisha Doane, of Wellfleet, at the time of his death the richest 
man in Massachusetts. Another kinswoman was courted and married 
by no less a personage than Hon. Lemuel Shaw, who drafted the first 
charter of the city of Boston, and was for thirty years Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. Robert Treat Paine, the honored signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and John Rich, the contemporary forefather of 
Isaac Rich, married sisters, daughters of Rev. Samuel Treat, of East- 
ham, who was the oldest son of His Excellency Robert Treat, Governor 
of Connecticut. Moreover, the grandfather of this John Rich, the an- 
cestor of the whole Cape Cod division of the family, married the daughter 
of Thomas Roberts, the Royal Colonial Governor of New Hampshire. 
Of the same descent in more recent times was Mr. Obadiah Rich, one 
of the original incorporators of the Boston Athenaeum, who was in his 
day the greatest of American bibliographers, a special friend and helper 
of Irving and Ticknor, Prescott and Longfellow. 

Isaac Rich, the fisher-boy of Wellfleet, was the oldest of eleven 
children. He entered this city as penniless as Benjamin Franklin en- 
tered Philadelphia. By remarkable personal powers, by his diligence 
in business, by fidelity to moral and religious principle, he came to be 
recognized even by the Federal Government as standing at the head of 
all the mercantile houses in his line in the United States. Better than 
that, he became the most liberal patron of education that New England 
up to that time had ever known. To the Academy at Wilbraham, to the 
University at Middletown, and to the Theological Seminary in Boston, 
he gave with his own hand at least $400,000. Then he executed a will 
which bequeathed to Boston University a larger sum than at that date 
had ever been bequeathed or given by any American for the promotion 
of literary and scientific education. The memory of such a more than 
national benefactor is precious, and of that memory the University is the 
happy heir, the enduring custodian. 

The Hon. Jacob Sleeper was another of God's noblemen. He was 
born at Newcastle, Me., then a part of Massachusetts. From his father 
he should have inherited a modest fortune, but, orphaned at the age of 
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fourteen, and having seen his property vanish before he was twenty-one, 
he began life with no resources outside himself. For some years after 
he came to Boston he was in partnership with Mr. Andrew Carney, the 
public-spirited founder of Carney Hospital. It was in London, in 1857, 
that I first met him, and I was immediately impressed with his native 
dignity and grace. Especially noticeable were his eyes, their glance be- 
ing at once remarkably penetrating and remarkably sympathetic. Like 
a kindly searchlight, they penetrated your inmost being, illuminating its 
content for you as fully as for himself. Mr. Sleeper had an uncommonly 
rich spiritual endowment and spiritual experience. For a time he enter- 
tained the thought of studying for the Christian ministry. As it was, he 
was life-long a class-leader, and thus the lay-pastor of a great multitude 
of souls. Without an interval he superintended a Boston Sunday school 
more than fifty years. He had little taste for political life, yet in response 
to what seemed to him the call of duty he served his fellow citizens as 
an alderman, as a member of the Legislature, and twice as a member of 
the Governor's Council. Twice the Legislature elected him to a six-year 
term as an overseer of Harvard University. Suave in manner, distin- 
guished in appearance, tactful in -action, exhaustless in kindly energies, 
he was at the close of his career the man whom multitudes would have 
named as all in all the noblest example of Christian citizenship known 
to them in any city. He gave or bequeathed to Boston University more 
than a quarter of a million of dollars, but the memory of his gracious 
character and beneficent life is a heritage even more sacred' and 
precious. 

Of the earliest associates of these special founders, many have fin- 
ished their course, and at this time might well receive individual com- 
memoration.* But the grateful task would lead us too far afield. Suffice 
to say that the men who organized the University were by heredity and 
training exceptionally competent to represent all that was distinctive or 
cosmopolitan, all that was historic or prophetic, in New England culture. 
Of its first Senate, four had worn the judicial robes of Massachusetts. 
Of the first three Deans elected, two were graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity, one of them a valedictorian and a litterateur of exceptional bril- 
liancy. Of the fourteen members of the original Law Faculty, nearly 
every one was an eminent graduate of the same ancient seat of learning. 

•Three of these must not remain unmentioned, Reverends David Patten, D.D., J. H. 
Twombly, D.D., and Gilbert Haven, D.D., afterwards Bishop. Without the influence of any one 
of these the plan would have failed of realization. Their relation to the lay founders is carefully 
set forth in Zum y s Herald for July 20, 1898. 
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Of the original Medical Faculty, no less than seven were Harvard grad- 
uates, while eleven had received their professional training in part or in 
whole in Europe. As to the Faculty of Liberal Arts, it is believed to 
have been the first in this country of which it could be said that every 
member of it had enjoyed, in addition to American graduation, the ad- 
vantages of European study. In the Corporation were represented many 
of the historic families of New England and of Old. The man who of- 
fered the opening prayer at the first meeting of the corporation came to 
Boston, ancestorially, in the year 1644. Next to him sat another whose 
forefather came in 1637. In the veins of the man who drafted the 
charter was the blood of the great Englishman who, before Governor 
Winthrop ever reached these shores, had earned the title afterward ap- 
plied to him, " the acknowledged father of New England colonization." 
The known lineal ancestor of another of those early trustees trod Boston 
soil and surveyed its " hill-tops three " more than three months before 
the first settlement of the town. Two others, at the time unaware of their 
mutual relationship, are now found to have been collateral descendants 
of one of the earliest settlers of New Hampshire, who himself, as is 
shown by authoritative documents in England, was a direct descendant 
in the twenty-first generation from a Saxon lord of the soil, who lived 
before the Norman conquest in the year 1066. Still another was a di- 
rect descendant from a high-born lady in our early colony who might 
well be made the patroness of all the Colonial Dame organizations of 
America, since she was descended in two different lines from William 
the Conqueror, and united in herself the lineage of ten of the sovereigns 
of Europe. To such facts as these I have never heard more than one 
of the original organizers and governors of the University make refer- 
ence. They were men too modest and too democratic to boast of their 
lineage, however noble. But their blood and lineage abundantly explain 
why these state-commissioned builders of the new University for the 
furtherance and expression of the highest intellectual life in this metrop- 
olis felt themselves to be natural local custodians of whatever is best 
in Anglo-Saxon civilization, and considered the University itself a legit- 
imate heir to all the inspiring and ennobling traditions of the American 
people. 
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EDITORIAL MENTION. 



The death of Joshua Merrill removes from our Board of Trustees one 
of its most honored members, and deprives the University of one of its 
most faithful friends. In our April issue we shall present a portrait and 
sketch of Mr. Merrill. 

The equipment of the Astronomical Department of the College of 
Liberal Arts has been materially increased recently, through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. John W. Pycott, of Melrose Highlands. He has presented 
to the University, through Professor Coit, a five-inch refracting telescope, 
made by Alvan Clark. It has an equatorial tripod mounting, with all the 
usual accessories for direct visual work. Mr. Pycott resided formerly 
upon Concord Square, in Boston, where he had a private observatory 
erected upon his house, that he might readily gratify his love for as- 
tronomy. He became enamored with this science when a mere lad, and 
all through his business life he found in it his favored recreation. 

His gift to the College will greatly facilitate the work in connection 
with the large class in Descriptive Astronomy, and will be of marked 
value in many ways, since it will now be possible to pass from one char- 
acter of work to another without removing some heavy attachment from 
the larger telescope. A suitable room for the added instrument wiir be 
erected adjacent to the present observatory. 
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FIRST HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS AND 
SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 

ACCORDING to a decision made in common by three societies, rec- 
l ognized by the State, — viz., the Society for the Promotion of Greek 
Studies, the Parnassus Society, and the Society for the Propagation of 
Useful Books, — an Educational Congress will be held in the month of 
April, 1904, at Athens. In connection with it there will be opened an 
exposition of documents and materials pertaining to education. 

1. The Exposition will open on April 12, 1904, and will last one 
month. The Organizing Committee, if it judge fit, may prolong it ; such 
prolongation in no case to exceed one month. 

2. The Exposition is to comprise two divisions: (1) schools in 
Greece and Greek countries ; (2) materials used in education. Division 2 
is to be further subdivided into (a) a Greek and (b) an international 
exhibit. 

Foreign exhibitors will deliver their goods at Athens not later than 
the fourteenth of February, 1904. They must withdraw them within a 
month after the close of the exhibition, all transportation and packing, 
both ways, at the cost and risk of the exhibitors. The Organizing Com- 
mittee will take steps to obtain immunity from customs for objects ex- 
posed. 

3. All objects not withdrawn by the exhibitors at the expiration of 
the month following the close of the Exposition, as well as all objects 
donated by the exhibitors, will go to make a permanent educational mu- 
seum at Athens. 

4. The Organizing Committee undertakes the safeguard of exhibits 
from the day of their arrival at the Exposition quarters to the end of 
the month following the close of the Exposition. 

5. At the opening of each case from abroad an inventory will be 
drawn up specifying the goods therein contained and their condition ; 
such opening to be made before a representative of the committee and 
a representative of the exhibitor, or, failing the latter, before two repre- 
sentatives of the committee, and the invoice to bear their joint signa- 
tures. The same will take place when the objects are returned to the 
exhibitors at the close of the Exposition. 

6. Diplomas and honorable mentions will be accorded. The condi- 
tions of the competition and all other details regarding the Exposition 
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will be published in proper season by the committee and forwarded to 
the consulates of Greece abroad. 

7. The committee will be at the disposal of exhibitors desirous of 
ampler information. 

Address : Comite* d'Organisation du Congres helle'nique d'etiucatioii 
(bureaux du Syllogue pour la propagation de livres utiles), 42 Rue de 
l'Acadernie, Athenes. 

36 t 6 t decent ft g 

The mention of a book in this department is a guaranty of its superior merit 



The Baptists, by Henry C. Ved- 
der. This book of 245 pages belongs 
in the series known as " The Story of 
the Churches." The author, Dr. Ved- 
der, is a well-known church historian 
and a Baptist He writes in a spirit of 
fairness, and exhibits the requisite 
judicial poise, while at the same time 
he displays his affection for the de- 
nomination of his choice. The Pres- 
byterians, by Charles L. Thomp- 
son, is another of the volumes in the se- 
ries of" The Story of the Churches." It 
is written in a philosophical spirit, and 
it is evident that, while the author is 
loyal to his denomination, he is not 
given to unjustifiable laudation of its 
achievements, which he sets forth in 
clear style and allows to speak for 
themselves. The Methodists, by 
John Alfred Faulkner, belongs to the 
same series. In eleven chapters the 
author depicts with enthusiasm, but 
with calmness of historical judgment, 
the origin, progress, and spread of the 
Methodistic movement The wonder 
is that he has been able to pack so 
much information in so small a space 
and still make it so thoroughly read- 
able. This whole series, if we may 
judge from the three volumes before 
us, is worthy of all commendation. In 
about 250 pages each denomination 
is represented in a separate volume 



by a well-qualified hand. The results 
ought to be a better popular appreci- 
ation of the nature and work of the 
various religious denominations, a rec- 
ognition of their fundamental oneness, 
and consequently a growing coopera- 
tion. We heartily commend the series 
to all who wish to be intelligent on the 
history of the Church in America. 
(Price, per volume, $1.00 net. The 
Baker and Taylor Company, New 
York.) 

Old Testament History, by 

Henry Preserved Smith. This schol- 
arly volume represents the ripest fruit 
of its author's study of the Old Testa- 
ment We cannot in all respects agree 
with the conclusions Professor Smith 
arrives at Many will go farther than 
we, and hold those conclusions to be 
highly objectionable. On the other 
hand, there will be many to accept 
them as the necessary and desirable 
outcome of a rigorous application of 
the scientific method to the study of 
the Scriptures. In any case the book 
will have to be reckoned with by all 
thorough students of the subject of 
which it treats, and it must be regarded 
as one of the ablest contributions to 
recent Old Testament study. (Price, 
$2.50 net. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York.) 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



CI) e ©epattmetttg 



COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 



Miss Ada Mudge, '03, is teaching at Westport, Mass. 
Miss Susie M. Jordan, '03, is teaching Greek and Latin in the High School 
in Dover, N. H. 

Mabell Shippie Qarke (Mrs. Florentine A. Pelton), '87, has written a story 
of life in North Carolina, under the title " The Tar Heel Baron." 

At the commencement exercises of Wesleyan University in July the degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Governor John L Bates, 

Rev. I. W. LeBaron, '02, has been transferred from the pastorate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Rockland, Mass., to Glenwood, Wis. 

Charles J. Bullock, '89, who has been Professor of Economics at Williams 
College, has been appointed assistant professor in the Department of Econom- 
ics at Harvard University. 

Miss Lilla Belle Smallidge, of the class of '99, was married on Monday, 
November 2, 1903, to Mr. Jerome Henry Knowles. Mrs. Knowles' address is 
Northeast Harbor, Maine. 

The American Book Company has just published a Practical Course in 
Spanish, by H. M. Monsanto and Louis A. Languellier; revised by Professor 
Freeman M. Josselyn, of Boston University. 

Miss Harriet S. Sawyer, of the class of '93, was married on Thursday, 
October 15, to Mr. Adam Putnam Holden. After January 20 Mrs. Holden will 
reside at 473 North State Street, West Concord, New Hampshire. 

Fred Putnam Webber, '02, who holds the Jacob Sleeper Fellowship for the 
academic year 1903-04, will spend the year in resident study at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. His work will lie chiefly 
in the Department of Greek and Latin. 

Professor Dallas Lore Sharp contributes studies on animal life to the 
November issues of the St. Nicholas Magazine and of the National Magazine. 
He has just published a book under the title " A Watcher in the Woods." This 
is an illustrated reader for schools. It is published by the Century Company, 
New York. 

A recent addition to the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts is Mr. 
Henry Kalloch Rowe, who will give during the college year the following 
courses in History: First semester, VIII. 1, Mediaeval History and the Renais- 
sance in Italy. Second semester, VIII. 2, Ancient History of the East. VIII. 4, 
Foundations of Modern Democracy. Mr. Rowe is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
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versity, A.B., class of '92. In 1895 he was granted the degree of A.M. by the 
same institution. During the year 1893 he studied in the graduate school of 
Harvard University. Mr. Rowe has taught at Colby Academy, New London, 
N. H., and at Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. He is now Principal of the 
Frye School in Boston. 

The chapel service of the College of Liberal Arts on the morning of De- 
cember 23 was of unusual interest Special Christmas music was rendered by 
a quartet of college students. A hymn was sung, composed by Miss Gladys 
May Barber, a member of Mr. John P. Marshall's class in the Theory of Music 
This service was so helpful and impressive that from time to time similar serv- 
ices will be held, and compositions of sacred music by members of the class 
will be given. 

The arrangement of the college calendar under the semester system makes 
it impossible to observe at the regular time the Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
The service will be held on Thursday, February n, at 10 o'clock, in the college 
chapel. The preacher of the day will be Rev. John Reid Shannon, D.D., of 
Maiden. The exercises will be a joint service of the College of Liberal Arts 
and of the School of Theology. A cordial invitation is extended to all grad- 
uates and friends of the University. j 

Through the efforts of Professor £. Charlton Black a scholarly audience, 
including leading specialists from the neighboring colleges, gathered in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, on Friday, October 23, and listened to a lecture by Mrs. Agnes Smith 
Lewis and her sister, Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson. The work of these ladies 
in connection with the Syrian palimpsest of the four gospels, which they dis- 
covered in a monastery on Mount Sinai, in Arabia, has made them well known 
to the educational world. At the close of the lecture an informal reception was 
held in honor of the distinguished lecturers. 

The chapel service at which a quartet of students sang music composed by 
a member of one of the courses given by the Department of Music is a very im- 
pressive indication of the genuine character of die work which is being done in j 
that department, under the direction of Mr. J. P. Marshall. The attendance 
continues very large and the interest is increasing. During the next semester 
the course in the History of Music which was given during the second semester 1 
of the last college year will be repeated. Last year the number of applications 
from graduates and undergraduates for admission to the course reached the j 
astonishing number of four hundred. In order to reduce the class to a manage- 
able size it was found necessary to restrict the undergraduate membership to 
Juniors and Seniors. Indications point to a large enrolment during the coming 1 
semester. 

By the death of Hon. Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, Boston University lost a true friend and a valued adviser. 
As a member of the Board of Official Visitors of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Mr. Hill felt a keen interest in the progress of the University, although the 
onerous duties of his position as Secretary of the State Board of Education 
made it impossible for him regularly to attend the meetings of the Board of 
Official Visitors of the College. His readiness to serve in every way in his 
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power the interests of Boston University was shown by the valuable article 
which he wrote especially for the issue of Boston University Notes, October, 
1001, in reply to some strictures of Admiral Robley D. Evans on our New 
England high-school education. Mr. Hill's vigorous reply was very widely 
quoted, and was of inestimable service both to Boston University and to the 
cause of secondary education. 



In addition to the special courses already noted in Boston 1 a, two new 
courses will be added to die curriculum of the Law School. Mr. C. Vey Hoi- 
man will give a course of ten lectures in Mining Law, and Mr. Sanford Freund 
will deliver thirty lectures on the Conflict of Laws. 

Mr. Frank L. Simpson has been appointed permanent Librarian of the 
Law School. A new system has been introduced into the Library, and Mr. 
Simpson will have three assistants to help him to carry out the new plans. He 
will devote his entire time to the needs of the Library, and thus greatly facili- 
tate the use of the building as a place of study. 

The course of lectures on Commercial Competition given by Mr. Brooks 
Adams has been of great value to the students. These lectures have done much 
to stimulate interest in the new courses just instituted, to enable the students to 
understand the great forces at work in the control and management of the 
Republic The entire system of new advanced courses is well under way, and 
is giving most excellent satisfaction. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, the well-known English authority on Jurisprudence, 
delivered a course of five lectures, from October 26 to October 30 inclusive, under 
the following heads : " The Foundations of Justice," " The Scales of Justice," 
M The Sword of Justice," " The Law of Reason," and " Natural Justice at Com- 
mon Law." In honor of the first lecture, a large body of distinguished guests 
were present, at the request of Dean Bigelow, to receive Professor Pollock. 
These included several Justices of the Superior Court, members of the Faculty 
of the Harvard Law School, and distinguished members of the Massachusetts 
Bar, including Alfred Hemmenway, Charles T. Gallagher, Harvey N. Shepard, 
Josiah H. Benton, Jr., and former Dean Samuel C. Bennett 

The stricter requirements for admission into the Law Department have 
had the effect of attracting a larger number of college men than usual, and 
the registration would have been larger than that of recent years had the can- 
didates been received on the same conditions as in former years. It is believed 
that nearly all the candidates who have been refused admission this year will 
make preparation to meet the requirements and enter the school at some later 
period. 



As evidence of the earnestness with which our medical students view their 
life-work, and their appreciation of the value and necessity of the broadest and 
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most comprehensive, as well as practical, education prior to entering profes- 
sional work, a few statistics connected with the recently graduated class of the 
Medical School may be quoted. 

Out of a graduating class numbering thirty-six, sixteen have been appointed 
to hospital positions as medical and surgical internes, for periods varying from 
a few months to three years, averaging, probably, a year and a half. Two have 
taken postgraduate courses abroad, and one is pursuing postgraduate courses 
in our own country. All this extra work is in addition to the required four 
years' course. 

It is fortunate that the Medical School has at its disposal such exception- 
ally large hospital and clinical resources as to make it possible for so large a 
percentage of its graduates to obtain personal experience in the care of the sick 
before assuming the responsibilities of private practice. 

Applications for internes are frequently received from hospitals and dis- 
pensaries located in the large cities of other States, to such an extent that it 
is not possible for the school to meet the demand. 

It is interesting in connection with this subject of postgraduate work to 
remind ourselves that only a few short years ago it seemed almost foolhardy 
to lengthen the medical course to four years. After only thirteen years of ex- 
perience with the lengthened course, over fifty per cent of the graduates of the 
Medical School are prolonging their studies beyond these four years by one 
or one and a half years of postgraduate work. 

This is encouraging to those who would make a five years' medical course 
compulsory, as it is certainly evidence of the willingness of American medical 
students to put hard and strenuous work into their preparation for their pro- 
fessional lives. 



Mr. John R. Mott recently delivered an inspiring address to the school on 
the evangelization of the world during the present generation. 

Professor Mitchell has a valuable and interesting article on " The Walls of 
Jerusalem According to the Book of Nehemiah " in Part II. of the " Journal of 
Biblical Literature " for 1903. The article is profusely illustrated. 

The Alumni Mutual Fund has been recently, at the urgent and repeated 
request of Dean Buell, placed in the hands of? a regularly incorporated society, 
with A. P. Sharp, president; H. C. Sheldon, secretary; M. D. Buell, treasurer; 
and H. G. Mitchell, auditor. 

Dr. Luther T. Townsend, formerly for twenty-five years Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology, was present in the Chapel, by the invitation of Professor Chap- 
man, a few weeks ago, where, in the presence of the assembled students, be 
answered such questions on homiletics as were presented to him. 

All will regret that Dean Buell's health is such that he is compelled reluc- 
tantly to cease his work for a few months. His administrative duties are to be 
performed by Professors Sheldon and Rishell. His classroom work will be 
postponed until next year, and in its stead Professor Chapman begins next year's 
Homiletics with the Juniors. 
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NOTABLE FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 

THIS issue of Bostonia will be found of exceptional variety and 
strength. Each of the great departments of the University is rep- 
resented by an able article. Dean John P. Sutherland, of the School of 
Medicine, furnishes an article on " Some Points Concerning the Relation- 
ship of Biology and Medicine." This article, coming from an authority, 
will command the attention of the increasingly large number of college 
graduates who are turning their attention to scientific subjects. Dr. G. 
H. Fall, lecturer on Roman Law in the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University, writes as a trained jurist on " The Antithesis of the Individual." 
Arthur Page Sharp, a graduate of the School of Theology of Boston 
University and instructor in Hebrew in that department of the University 
during the absence of Prof. H. G. Mitchell on leave of absence, furnishes 
a Review of Professor Mitchell's latest work. Prof. James Geddes, Jr., 
brings to a close his series of articles on " Educational Advantages in 
France for American Students." The preceding articles of this series 
have attracted much attention in the educational world, and have done 
much to give prestige to Bostonia. A portrait of the late Joshua Merrill, 
Esq., and a sympathetic article, honor the memory of one whom the 
University holds in lasting regard. 
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SOME POINTS CONCERNING THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. 

John P. Sutherland, MJ). 

Dean of the School of Medicine, Boston University. 

THAT " the proper study of mankind is man " is a familiar saying, 
much quoted since first said, nearly two centuries ago. In keep- 
ing with the spirit of to-day this quotation might well be amended to 
read, " The proper study of mankind is Life," for life is infinitely bigger 
than any single form or manifestation of life. The science which con- 
cerns itself with the study of the various phenomena of life is called 
biology. The complexity of these phenomena is such that biology in- 
cludes many branches of knowledge, which may be represented sche- 
matically as follows : — 

Anatomy 
Histology 
Taxonomy 
Distribution 
Morphology \ Palaeontology 

Teratology \ Botany 
Phylogeny [> Zoology 

Embryology 
Pathology 
Physiology - K Physiology 
Ecology 
Psychology 



Biology 



Biology 



It will thus be seen that biology is an exceedingly comprehensive 
term, and includes many sciences, any one of which will furnish abun- 
dant occupation for even the most intelligent mind. 

Biology, as we have seen, may be defined quite easily and concisely 
It is a different matter with the term "medicine." Considering the 
statutory importance of " medicine," it is curious and significant that 
legislatures and the law have failed to furnish a legal definition. 

In Webster's dictionary medicine is called " the science which re- 
lates to the prevention, cure, or alleviation of disease." Medicine, how- 
ever, is not acknowledged by any of its partisans to be an " applied 
science." It has, however, been called an " experimental science." As 
a matter of fact, medicine is an art based upon tradition, experience, 
and various sciences. Considering the unsettled state of medical theories 
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and knowledge, it would be enough to claim that medicine is the art of 
preventing, alleviating, and curing diseases. It is based upon many 
sciences, the following being the chief : anatomy, histology, physiology, 
embryology, pathology, psychology, chemistry, botany. 

With the exception of chemistry, it will be seen that all these sciences 
contribute each its sum of knowledge to the comprehensive science of 
biology. Historical data show that human anatomy has been considered 
from the days of Hippocrates, about 400 B.C., the foundation-stone of 
medicine; but the earliest anatomical school of which we have reliable 
record was founded at Alexandria about 300 B.C., by Ptolemy Soter. 
To the knowledge obtained at that early period practically nothing was 
added until the sixteenth century, during which time (15 14-1564) 
Vesalius, father of modern anatomy, lived and worked. 

Such physiology as was known was taught with anatomy until the 
amazing work of Haller in the eighteenth century (1 708-1 777) established 
physiology as a separate and independent branch of knowledge. It is a 
well-known fact that a large proportion of Haller's knowledge was 
obtained from close and exact study of forms of life below man. Con- 
siderably prior to this date (1578-1657) Harvey's immortal studies in 
embryology resulted not only in the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, but established many important points in anatomy and physiology. 

Histology as a definite branch of knowledge was not established as a 
wide, interesting, and important field of study until the enunciation of 
the "cell theory" by Schleiden and Schwann. Schleiden, in 1838, 
announced that plants are composed of an aggregation of units called 
cells, and in the following year, 1839, Schwann announced his doctrine 
that animal organs and tissues are composed of collections of units, each 
unit being a cell During the century just passed the growth of this 
science has been phenomenal ; and only those conversant with it can 
appreciate the contributions to the science furnished by studies of the 
lower forms of life. 

It is almost within the memory of the present generation of phy- 
sicians that pathology has attained the dignity of a science. Like 
anatomy and physiology, its growth was slow until the institution of 
laboratories in which the use of the microscope predominated over other 
methods of research. 

Embryology may be looked upon as one of the oldest of the biolog- 
ical sciences, and probably there are few who will dispute the claim that 
it is one of the most important. The origin and the development of 
living matter are certainly most fruitful subjects for study, yet the value 
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and importance of embryology are not yet widely appreciated. Even in 
the medical fraternity its study has been somewhat neglected. In the 
curricula of medical schools it is variously included in the departments 
of obstetrics, of physiology, and of anatomy. It is only very recently 
that it has been made an independent laboratory study. Probably no 
branch of the biological or medical sciences can so broaden one's 
horizon, can decide so many vitally important questions, or offer such 
absorbingly fascinating subjects for investigation as embryology. The 
enormous array of facts and theories embraced by this science have 
been furnished not by the study of the development of human individuals, 
but by the study of the practically innumerable forms of animal and 
vegetable life accessible for purposes of investigation. 

The questions, what is life ? when does the individual's life begin ? 
why do we grow old ? what are the reasons governing the evolution of 
sex ? the problem of heredity, and many others, are to be answered, if at 
all, along the lines of embryological study ; and it goes without saying 
that the developing stage of only what are called the lower forms of life 
are accessible for study. Until recently the medical curriculum has in- 
cluded only those studies which are connected with the anatomy, phys- 
iology, pathology, etc., of man himself — although, as has been said, much 
of our knowledge of physiology and histology has been derived from the 
studies of the lower animals. It has been urged in many quarters that 
the medical student should have more than a passing acquaintance with 
the structure, functions, and characteristics of other forms of life than 
the human. Courses on comparative anatomy, animal morphology, or 
zoology (using these terms for the time being as synonyms) are being 
more and more widely recommended as suitable studies to be included 
in the medical curriculum. The claim is made, and not without founda- 
tion, that animal morphology is practically human embryology written 
in capital letters. What better method, then, of impressing the facts of 
embryology upon the mind of the medical student can be used than stud- 
ies in animal morphology, or zoology ? It is practically an axiom that 
the individual man in the process of his development passes through 
stages which, when fixed, are characteristic of all the types below him in 
the scale of animal life. It is a well-known fact that each individual man 
begins his life as a single-celled organism, a protozoan. To gain an in- 
telligent idea of what this amazing fact means, what study so profitable 
can be undertaken as that of amoeba ? To gain a clear conception of 
that great law of growth and reproduction enunciated by Herbert Spen- 
cer (a cell mass increases in bulk as the cube of its diameter, in surface 
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as the square of its diameter), what better study can be followed than 
the life history of simple unicellular organisms ? As man develops from 
protozoan to metazoan, and through various stages of invertebrate life 
to chordate, vertebrate, — fish and mammal, — what more permanently 
convincing pictures of these fundamental, widely significant truths can 
be obtained than those furnished by laboratory dissections and studies 
of vertebrata and invertebrata ? 

The various sciences encompassed by biology are necessarily lab- 
oratory studies ; didactic instruction has its place, but the real knowl- 
edge is acquired in the laboratory. The art of healing includes the 
use of mechanical, surgical, electrical, and other measures requiring 
dexterity and delicacy of manipulation. To acquire the necessary manip- 
ulative dexterity, lecture-rooms are of little service. It is in the labora- 
tory only that the needed training is to be had. It is evident, therefore, 
that biological studies mastered prior to taking the medical course will 
be of service in many ways to the student, for such courses are broadly 
educative. They train unskilled fingers to laboratory technique; they 
educate untrained eyes to see ; they offer opportunities not only for the 
powers of observation, but also for close, exact, logical reasoning. They 
thereby fit one for work in bacteriological and physiological laboratories 
in medical schools, and therefore suitably prepare one for original in- 
vestigations, whereby one may help add something to the sum total of 
human knowledge. 

While the close relationship existing between medicine and biology 
may not have been adequately presented in the preceding, it is hoped 
that the effort to show that the fundamental studies of medicine are 
wholly biological has not been wholly unsuccessful 

As an illustration of the fact that these views are gradually permeat- 
ing medicine itself, it is proper to refer to the newest and best of the 
text books on anatomy, which for ages has been acknowledged as one 
of the most important of the medical studies. 

In 1903 appeared an exceptionally fine work by Dr. George S. Hunt- 
ington, entitled " The Anatomy of the Human Peritoneum and Abdomi- 
nal Cavity." This book covers a small part only of the great field of 
anatomy. The author evidently recognizes the fact that the peritoneum 
is something more than the human peritoneum ; that the abdomen and 
its contents are not confined to the human race ; that much knowledge 
concerning the development and the structure as well as the uses of the 
peritoneum and the abdominal viscera is to be obtained from compara- 
tive studies. Therefore we find in this book, out of 278 pages of text, 
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about 200 pages devoted to the human embryological peritoneum and 
abdominal organs, 45 to comparative anatomy of these organs, and the 
balance to human child and adult peritoneum and abdominal organs. 

Among the illustrations, which are unusually numerous, and which 
most clearly illustrate the text, we find 369 which are wholly from the 
field of comparative anatomy, and only 209 illustrations that are wholly 
from the human body, and of these 137 are from the embryo. 

This work is gotten up as an edition de luxe, and is not only one of 
the latest, but one of the most satisfactory text-books on anatomy ever 
published. In it the broadly scientific spirit is shown : the spirit which 
is unquestionably the ruling one of to-morrow, however little it may ap- 
peal to the extreme utilitarian of to-day. 

During more than half a century the most popular text-book on 
human anatomy has been the well-known Gray. Gray and anatomy have, 
unfortunately, been looked upon for generations as a veritable " valley 
of dry bones," and probably no one course in the medical curriculum 
has given so much cause for rejoicing over its being a past issue as this 
course. Possibly this unfortunate state of affairs has been due to the 
manner of teaching anatomy, probably due to the narrow scope which 
has been given it Although very many text-books have made their ap- 
pearance in the half-century past, none of them has tended very seriously 
to displace Gray ; but " the old order changeth, yielding place to new," 
and there has appeared on the horizon a text-book that is very modern 
in its conception and execution. It comes under the name of Cunning- 
ham's " Text-book of Anatomy." In it the importance of embryology and 
comparative anatomy in elucidating many obscure points in human anat- 
omy, and the value of these studies in increasing interest in human 
anatomy itself, have been recognized by its authors and editor to the fol- 
lowing extent. 

Of purely embryological and comparative anatomy text there are to 
be found 195 pages; of text devoted to human anatomy we find 1,039. 
Of the illustrations, 668 are devoted to the human structure and 164 to 
illustrating embryology and comparative morphology. 

This text-book frankly and scientifically starts in with the beginnings 
of things, and first describes the animal cell and its properties as a pre- 
liminary step to elementary embryology. At the end of every section, as 
osteology, myology, the nervous system, etc., may be found paragraphs 
or pages devoted to the development of the bones, muscles, nervous sys- 
tem, etc., that origin and development may be kept continually in mind 
in studying adult human morphology. 
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These are not the only text- books in which a broad and comprehen- 
sive view of anatomy is taken, but they are referred to simply because 
they are the latest things in the literature on the subject, and because 
they have carried the ideas here discussed to a fuller development than 
any one of the older text-books on the subject. 

The modern individual is too much inclined' to ask of a text-book 
or of a course of instruction, " Is it practical?" meaning " Can I turn 
knowledge obtained from this text-book or from this course into financial 
fruit ? " The pleasure, satisfaction, and real comfort of being acquainted 
with the marvelous " adaptation of means to ends," of realizing even to 
a slight extent that man himself, although the highest visible created 
thing, is only a part of the great creation, though he only of all created 
things is capable of appreciating the marvelous grandeur of creation, — 
these things have been too much neglected. That they are being so no 
longer is hopefully evidenced by the appearance of such books as those 
above referred to, and by the very great stress laid on the subjects in 
question in the foreign universities, whose examples American universi- 
ties strive to emulate, though often too slowly and blindly. 

THE ANTITHESIS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
George Howard Fall, LL^B., Ph.D. 

Lecturer on Political and Jural Institutions, Boston University. 

THE individual is the chief phenomenon of modern times. Ancient 
life knew next to nothing about him. He was in it, was part of it, 
but was unconscious of himself and hence could not make society con- 
scious of him. During the patriarchal age mankind existed only in the 
group form. If any special group was insufficient for the social purpose, 
a new group was formed, made to order, as it were, and thus the pur- 
pose was fulfilled. So we behold families, clans, gens, curiae, phratries, 
tribes, cities, — all in their turn carrying out the order of human devel- 
opment, — but nowhere along the line do we see the individual. 

In this period, during which the Power of the Father dominates 
everything, a man is a man only as he is a member of some group. Out- 
side of the group he is a fragment, has no unity, may be slain with im- 
punity, like a wild beast. Within the group he possesses value as a 
member thereof, his destruction or injury is just so much loss to the 
organism, and the group will be avenged on whatever injures any of its 
members. But there is no one to avenge the unhappy being who is be- 
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yond the group gates. He cannot appeal to the law, for the law does 
not know him. There is no law outside of group law; therefore the 
non-group man, or expatriated citizen, must fall into the class of those 
who are outside the pale of law and also outside the pale of religion, for 
in these times religion and law are one and the same. 

How does it happen, then, that the individual who was unknown to 
the primitive law has become the prime object of the modern law's atten- 
tion ? That he has so become is obvious to every one who gives thought 
to the juridical condition of society. All the machinery of courts and 
legislative bodies seems to be in motion for the principal purpose of pro- 
moting the welfare of this unit of modern days. Magna Chartas are 
framed and Constitutions adopted in order to declare his inalienable 
rights. The federal form of government was invented for no other rea- 
son than to secure the reservation to him of all powers which he did not 
choose to grant. Why, we ask, is the modern law so anxious about this 
solitary person ? 

This question is no sooner asked than another is suggested : How 
does the individual come to be in evidence at all ? If ancient life did 
not know him and society did its work without him, how does he come 
to be here ? What brought him forward on the stage ? When this ques- 
tion is answered we shall be much better able to understand why the 
law takes cognizance of him. 

History answers the question thus : The ancient unit of society was 
the family, which moved as a single, joint, undivided whole. When 
larger groups were needed, families united into clans, tribes, and similar 
associations, until in due course of time the municipal form was discov- 
ered and cities appeared. Now during this entire process of group for- 
mation and enlargement the members of the family were so subordinated 
to the potestasy or father's power, that no unified, individual life was pos- 
sible. The father held all the assets and was responsible for the liabili- 
ties. He, or the group through him, paid the fine of the convict and the 
ransom of the prisoner. He, or the group through him, avenged all in- 
juries done to any group-members; and the injury was measured, not by 
the suffering of the member, but by the loss which the group had sus- 
tained. 

It is not necessary to pursue this ancient group history to exhaustion. 
It is sufficient in a general way to state on information and belief that 
the group-members knew no other life than that they were parts of a 
common whole to which the father gave expression. The family was the 
social unit, but not the final or true unit. The individual, having the 
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shape and form of a group-member, was not conscious of himself, or, to 
state the same thing in another way, had not been discovered What 
brought him out was the breaking-down of the group stage of society. 
Then he emerged as the true unit of humanity organized. 

Thus is indicated the reply to the question, Whence and how came 
forth the individual ? 

To the other query, Why is modern jurisprudence so much con- 
cerned about him ? it may be said there was only him for the modern 
law to consider. The ancient groups fell apart because the ties which 
from time immemorial had held them together were broken. For a long 
period prior to the coming of Christ, faith in the ancient deities of our 
Aryan civilization had been lost All the groups were founded on wor- 
ship. The law, proclaimed by the Priest of the Worship, was believed 
to be divinely dictated, and the members of each group clung together 
as one whole in obedience to it The ancient world, clustered about the 
shores of the Mediterranean, was a world made up of the groups under 
consideration. Shortly before the time of Alexander, the Greek Philos- 
ophy had, at Athens and elsewhere, attacked the principles upon which 
the groups were founded. Under its searchlight, projected by Socrates 
and men more or less like him, belief in the old gods of Greece and 
Rome fell away. The city religions had accomplished their purpose, 
their hour was come, their clock had struck twelve. And so when Alex- 
ander made his famous conquests, thereby spreading about the Mediter- 
ranean coasts citizens who were familiar with the teachings of the great 
Greek thinkers, that happened everywhere which had already happened 
at Athens, — men refused to longer believe that the priest of the group 
worship was inspired by Deity. The indictment against Socrates, to wit, 
that he refused to regard as gods those whom the city so regarded, 
might have served as a common indictment of Aryan humanity. Could 
a grand jury have been impanelled, a true bill must have been found. 

Thus were the group-members let loose from being parts of a common 
whole, revolving about a common worship and founded on belief in 
family and city gods. In proportion as the liberation took place so did 
the individual appear, for the death of the group-members and the birth 
of the new unit were one and the same process. It was a change of 
form, a true metamorphosis. 

When the Founder of Christianity proclaimed, " What shall it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? " the supreme 
importance of the individual was emphasized for all time, for his value 
was put as high as it can be put. 
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Instinctively and insensibly did the law, by gradual stages, adapt 
itself to the new order in which the individual is the unit. The old 
object having gone, that which takes its place becomes the focus of 
juristic attention; and, inasmuch as this new object is seen to be the true 
unit of society, law is compelled, as never before, to frame rules and 
regulations tending to secure for him (the individual) an increasing 
completeness and development. Whereas, then, in time past. Status 
had predominated, now Contract predominates, and the spirit of the 
jural utterance is now felt : namely, that progressive human society 
passes from the dominion of Status > where duties are fixed and positions 
irreversible, into the dominion of Contract \ where both duties and positions 
are founded on Agreement, and may be changed at the will of the parties 
thereto. 

All this tends to show that the individual is the centre and core of 
advancing civilization. His antithesis remains to be considered ; for, if 
he be the true unit of human society, the other pole of progress can be 
nothing else than humanity organized. Between these two poles the 
movement of society must range, for they are the limits outside of which 
no advance can be made. 

Let us picture the situation in another way. Let us imagine the 
greatest possible attention to be given to individual development, and 
let the pendulum of human movement swing, in an individualistic 
direction, to the end of its arc. Here we shall posit our unit, our in- 
dividual. Now let the pendulum swing to its opposite extreme. At this 
end of the arc we may locate a common organization of mankind. The 
objector will say that this end has never been reached. Granted ; but 
this is not saying that it never will be. Ancient times failed to discover 
the other end. Only a middle ground was occupied. Now that one ex- 
treme has been discovered and the individual set in charge, we can 
well wait and see what unconquerable time shall bring forth. 

Those who are hoping to see civilization organized into a common 
whole may find much to cheer their hearts. Between the individual and 
the total of humanity exists the same correspondence that is between 
thirst in the stomach and water in the spring. A longing for a common- 
wealth of the nations has revealed itself at intervals in the world's 
history. Alexander attempted to form a world-state. It was not his 
insatiable ambition that failed ; it was rather the profound desire of the 
Greeks to make the world their country which proved abortive. Greek 
thought was far in advance of the world spirit. Hence it could not ac- 
complish its purpose. 
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Next came the Romans. They actually formed a world-state. Three 
continents were subjugated. But in their day the groups were the units 
of society. The ultimate or true unit, that is, the individual, they could 
not discover. Hence when the Teutonic invasions brought him forward, 
in mighty masses, he eternally resisted a state which refused to recognize 
him ; therefore the Roman world gave way to the Teutonic. The Holy 
Roman Empire failed for the same reason. 

Finally Bonaparte, representing the spirit of the French nation, 
the most completely civilized people in the world, attempted to express 
what the French believed to be the desire of all men. In his day the in- 
dividual had been found and recognized, and so far there was prospect 
of success. The rights of man so loudly proclaimed by the French 
Revolution were not in the main ignored by Bonaparte. He planned to 
make Europe a vast commonwealth of nations in which the French 
nation should be the head and chief. But he moved too quickly. The 
other nations feared subjugation. They did not have time to realize 
what important factors they would be in the world-state to be formed. 
The English were particularly uneasy, and under their leadership Napo- 
leon was subdued. 

Whether Tennyson's dream will ever be fulfilled and " a parliament 
of man, a federation of the world," actually established cannot be pre- 
dicted with the certainty that so far has attended the movements of the 
planets. It is enough for us to know that progress lies in that direction 
rather than in the opposite. Within one hundred and fifteen years the 
federal principle has been discovered and applied to fully one-half of 
the governments which control civilization. If the British Empire is 
not federal in form, its home-rule policy has made it federal in principle. 
Outside of Great Britain we have five pure federations: the United 
States of America (1789), the Swiss Confederation (1848), the Domin- 
ion of Canada (1867), the New German Empire (187 1), the Federal 
Commonwealth of Australia (1900). The federal principle satisfies and 
gives expression, by a fair compromise, to both the cohesive and dis- 
ruptive tendencies of society ; it produces a resultant of the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces. It makes formally possible that which was never 
possible before, — in other words, the amalgamation of all civilized society 
into one great federal state. A few years ago time and tide would have 
been insuperable obstacles to such an undertaking. These have been 
conquered by modern science. Cables and rapid transit have brought 
the world to our doors and us to its, so that a world legislature with a 
world administrator, properly advised, are not unthinkable notions. The 
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Hague Conference already suggests the feasibility of an inter-state 
tribunal by which laws enacted in the Great Legislature could be re- 
viewed. Commerce, science, and the arts would leap forward with mighty 
bounds under such conditions. 

The difficulties seem to lie more in the mental realm than in the 
physical. John Kaspar Bluntschli declared what was needed when he 
said that spiritual maturity was wanting. But this will come. The 
thoughts of men are widening. The consciousness of universal brother- 
hood is increasing. The inter-relatedness of mankind is becoming felt, 
with emphasis, where before it was not considered. We are moving in 
the direction of a world-state, — the antithesis of the individual. 



A REVIEW OF PROFESSOR H. G. MITCHELL'S 



THE latest work of Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell, D.p., entitled "The 
Wall of Jerusalem according to the Book of Nehemiah," which ap- 
peared in the Journal of Biblical Literature (twenty-second year, 1903, 
Part II ), is one outcome of the year spent as Director of the American 
School in Palestine, 1901-1902. Being a trained exegete and thoroughly 
read in the archaeology of his subject, he has been able to avoid the 
errors of most commentators who have gotten their knowledge of topo- 
graphical conditions at second hand ; and at the same time his accurate 
knowledge of the original language of the Jews has enabled him to in- 
terpret what is written in the Book of Nehemiah in the light of what the 
remains of the wall and the ancient ruins plainly teach ; and, vice-versa, 
to trace out the wall by the unequivocal statements of the book in ques- 
tion, thus giving results superior to what the average explorer unversed 
in exegesis has been able to furnish. 

Dr. Mitchell states at the beginning how he intends to proceed, in 
the following words : " The proper method is clearly one that combines 
a thorough study of the biblical source or sources of information with an 
impartial examination of the ground under the guidance of the best 
archaeological authorities ; and this is the method by which it is proposed 
to determine, if possible,, the course of the wall built by Nehemiah, and 
the location of the gates, towers, and other landmarks mentioned in the 
account of its construction." He forthwith, by way of clearing the decks 
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for action, proceeds to a minute analysis of the Book of Nehemiah, and 
endeavors to discover who is the author of the different parts ; for, in 
common with most biblical scholars, he considers the work to be a com- 
posite production. At first sight this might seem to be an easy enough 
matter, by simply separating those parts in which the first person ap- 
pears from those in which the writer cannot be determined by his rela- 
tion to the events narrated. But the insufficiency of such a procedure is 
readily seen ; and it is found that the most careful critical acumen is 
necessary to penetrate the obscurities in which the original text is in- 
volved and reach a satisfactory and connected account of the order of 
events. 

The analysis discloses three passages in which the course of the wall 
after the Restoration is to some extent traced out (ii. 13-15 ; iii- 1-32 ; 
xil 31-41). Two of these passages, the first and the last, are admittedly 
the work of Nehemiah, while the other is an addition made probably by 
the chronicler. The interpolated passage, however, is considered of equal 
value for the purposes of the study in hand with the unquestioned state- 
ments of Nehemiah. 

The starting-place for the study is the same as that from which the 
governor began his survey of the situation on his arrival from the Per- 
sian Court ; viz., at the Ravine Gate. Dr. Mitchell locates this gate on 
the " ravine of Hinnom," which skirted the old city on the west and 
south ; in opposition to Warren, the author of the article on the subject 
in Hastings's " Bible Dictionary," who identifies the ravine as Wady el-Joz 
and the continuation as Wady Sitti Maryam, the ancient Kidron. This 
error of Warren arose from a mistaken interpretation of Joshua xv. 8 
andxviii. 16, the use of which was suggested by the identification of 
En-roger with the Virgin's Spring ( 'Ain Sitti Maryam). Some, like Con- 
der in his article on " Jerusalem," in the same work, locate the " ravine 
of Hinnom " correctly, but hold a contrary view with reference to En- 
rogel, which Dr. Mitchell identifies with Bir 'Ayyub below the junction 
of Wady er-Rahabi and Wady Sitti Maryam. Having located the " ra- 
vine of Hinnom," the question next to be settled is whether this is the 
ravine from which the Ravine Gate took its name. This there seems to 
be no reasonable grounds to question according to our author, because 
the word translated " ravine " is always found with " Hinnom," or " the 
son of Hinnom," and there is no other depression about Jerusalem to 
which it is ever applied. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that the 
Ravine Gate was somewhere on the western or southern side of the city. 
This view is supported by the further consideration that it agrees very 
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nearly with the statement (iii. 13) that the distance from this point to the 
Dung Gate was 1,000 cubits. This latter Gate is located 1,900 feet east- 
ward along Wady er-Rahabi (" ravine of Hinnom "). But if the Ravine 
Gate be located near the present Jaffa Gate, as is done by eminent au- 
thorities, the distance from there to the point where Dr. Mitchell locates 
the Ravine Gate and where these authorities place the Dung Gate is 2,600 
feet, or very considerably more than the 1,000 cubits of the chronicler. 

The correctness of Dr. Mitchell's identification of the Dung Gate 
he supports by weighty considerations. From this point the governor 
goes over to the Fountain Gate, which verifies the location of the Dung 
Gate on the south side of el-Wad, and necessitates looking for the Foun- 
tain Gate on the north side of that valley. Proof is plenty that the wall 
of the city originally crossed the valley below the wall that now serves 
as a dam for the old pool now known as Birket el Hamra, and just after 
crossing made an angle. Here, then, must have been the entrance which 
Nehemiah called the Fountain Gate. The objections against such iden- 
tification are not considered of sufficient weight to overthrow it. 

In Nehemiah xii. 31-41 the celebration of the completion of the 
work of rebuilding the wall is described. Processions start from a place 
not mentioned, but which is evidently the Ravine Gate, and go by dif- 
ferent routes along the wall toward the temple area. The one proceeding 
eastward comes first to the Dung Gate, and then to and over the Foun- 
tain Gate. This so far adds nothing new to what is recorded in ii. 13-15. 
From there the procession went up the hill by the wall, stepped as it 
now is in similar places, passing the ruins of the " house of David," 
which must have been on the east side of the ridge. The last place men- 
tioned in the route of this procession is the Water Gate " eastward." It 
would be natural to look for this gate somewhere near the Virgin Spring. 
At the present time there are two paths that lead from this spring, the 
one running diagonally southwest and the other turning to the right in 
a northwesterly direction. It is over the latter path that donkeys laden 
with dripping skins carry water into the city through the modern Dung 
Gate whenever the cisterns run low at the present time. Here, then, on 
this path the Water Gate " eastward " must be located, the limiting word 
being used perhaps because after the tunnel was constructed there was 
another gate on the western side of the hill. Again, since this is the last 
place mentioned in the route of the first procession, it is evident that it 
was somewhere near the temple enclosure. 

. The second procession, starting at the Ravine Gate, as did the first, 
took its way northward. The first point mentioned in the route is the 
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Ovens' Tower. In opposition to Schick and Stade, Dr. Mitchell locates 
this tower at the southwest corner of the ancient city where Bishop 
Gobat's school now stands. The tower got its name from some ovens 
in that vicinity. Next to the Ovens' Tower is mentioned the Broad Wall. 
There are many divergent opinions with reference to the location of this 
structure. A key to the problem he finds in the last clause of iii. 8, 
where the statement is found " they left Jerusalem as far as the Broad 
Wall," — as it stands, a meaningless passage. The verb used commonly 
means " leave," but the statement as it appears evidently does not con- 
vey the thought of the writer. Adopting Kraetzschmar's suggestion that 
the original word used had some such meaning as " enclosed," iii. 8 is 
made to read, "they enclosed Jerusalem as far as the Broad Wall." 
From this it is inferred that the Broad Wall was that part of the first 
wall from which the second wall started at its western end, in or near 
which was the Gate of Ephraim, this gate being near the northwest cor- 
ner of the first wall, and therefore west of the point where the second 
began its course. 

The next point noted in the route of the second procession is, ac- 
cording to the English version, the Old Gate. But the original has " the 
Gate of the Old . . ." Critics differ concerning the noun to be supplied, 
but following Hitzig, Dr. Mitchell supplies "Pool," which he successfully 
defends against objections that might be made from the statements in 
Isaiah xxii. He states as a further reason for locating this gate near the 
Patriarchs' Pool, in opposition to Guthe and Schick, the fact that it 
must be identified as the Corner Gate, which according to Jeremiah 
xxxL 38 and Zechariah xiv. 10 was at the northwest corner of the then 
city. He considers that " it is possible therefore to maintain that the 
Corner Gate was in the second wall, and that it is identical with the 
Gate of the Old [Pool]." 

The next step in the study is to determine, if possible, where the 
second wall cornered. That is important because of its bearing upon 
the location of the traditional site of Calvary. In 1885 workmen ex- 
cavating for the foundation of the Grand New Hotel came upon the 
remains of this wall, 30 feet of which was uncovered. Schick, in tracing 
the course of this wall from the excavation just referred to, left the site 
of the Sepulchre outside of the city; but several of his reasons for 
locating it as he did have been found to be unreliable. For example, 
the chiselling in certain stones, which he found in an arch over the 
street and which he supposed to belong to the original wall, is such as 
to identify them with undoubted Crusading ruins. The discovery of 
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this error in the age of the masonry described is of very great importance, 
as it renders the acceptance of Schick's theory on this important subject 
altogether unsafe. Others insist that the second wall must have made a 
wider circuit, and have enclosed the site of the Sepulchre. But until 
further excavations have been made no definite conclusions can be 
reached. In 2 Kings xiv. 13 and 2 Chronicles xxv. 23 we find that the 
distance between the Corner Gate and the Gate of Ephraim was 400 
cubits, — at least 600 feet. If, then, the line of the remains of the second 
wall discovered on the site of the Grand New Hotel be extended from 
the Tower of David 600 feet, and another line be drawn from the end 
of the first one to the northwest corner of the Ha ram, it will run north of 
the traditional site of Calvary. " It is therefore possible that this little 
eminence may yet be proved to have been inside the city at the time of 
Jesus' crucifixion." 

The next point mentioned in the route of the procession is the Fish 
Gate, concerning which most authorities agree that it answers to the 
modern Damascus Gate, and therefore must have been situated south- 
east of the latter in el-Wad. The Towers Hananeel and Hammeah are 
naturally to be sought east of the Fish Gate. The Sheep Gate, by gen- 
eral consent, is located north of the v temple. The procession halted at 
the Guard Gate. This has generally been supposed to have been in the 
northeast corner of the temple area just above the Golden Gate ; but 
Dr. Mitchell is strongly inclined to follow the lead of Schick and place 
it somewhere south of the temple enclosure, because the first procession 
stopped at the Water Gate, which from iii. 26 et seq. was a little south of 
the royal palace, and because Jeremiah was confined in the " guard court," 
and according to Jeremiah xxxii. 2 the latter was part of the royal palace, 
and, finally, because he finds himself strongly tempted to think that the 
original account of the celebration represents the processions as meeting, 
not at the temple, but at the site of the royal palace, all of which is in har- 
mony with the teachings of the evidently genuine portions of Nehemiah. 

Dr. Mitchell gives separate consideration to Nehemiah iii., the work 
of the chronicler, taking special notice of those points which have not 
occurred in ii. 13-15 and xii. 31-41. But the limitations of space allotted 
to this paper will not allow us to follow the discussion. 

The work is beautifully illustrated by 29 full-page photographs and a 
" Plan of Jerusalem exhibiting the supposed course of Nehemiah 's Wall" 

Immense labor was required to accomplish the task, and great pa- 
tience in the face of insuperable difficulties. Boston University, as well 
as Dr. Mitchell, is to be congratulated upon the splendid achievement 
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THE LATE JOSHUA MERRILL. 

Mi JOSHUA MERRILL was born at Duxbury, Mass., on Oct. 
6, 1828, and died at his residence, 678 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Jan. 15, 1904, aged 75 years. He was the son of Rev. Abra- 
ham Dow Merrill, a well-known member of the New England Conference. 

He received his education in the public schools of Lowell. When 
fifteen years of age he came to Boston, and, with an elder brother, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of paper hangings. Having a natural taste 
for chemistry, the subject of lubricating oils began to enlist his attention 
in 1853 ; in the following year he entered into an engagement with Sam- 
uel Downer, proprietor of the Downer Kerosene Oil Works of Boston. 
To this business Mr. Merrill devoted the remainder of his life. The 
success of his business career is indicated by the fact that he rose to be 
president of the company, and that he was also the senior partner of 
the firm of Joshua Merrill and Sons, dealers in petroleum products. 

He united early with the Methodist Church, and, throughout his life, 
he was an earnest, consistent Christian. He loved the Church of his 
choice, and, to promote its interests, he gave freely of his time and 
money. He had a broad view of the work of the Church. He was presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Association and was an honored member of the 
Board of Trustees of Boston University. 

An incident that revealed his tender and sympathetic nature oc- 
curred on the occasion of the successful effort of the Trustees of Bos- 
ton University to raise $200,000 to meet a conditional pledge. Mr. 
Merrill was never solicited to give towards the fund, but he always mani- 
fested a deep interest in the project. On the day after the money was 
all pledged he handed to the Treasurer of Boston University a check 
for one thousand dollars, and said with marked earnestness, " I want to 
give this, as it came in answer to prayer." 

He was dignified, hopeful, and cheerful. His genial spirit and gra- 
cious manner attracted everybody to him and surrounded him with a 
circle of warm and loyal friends. 

In 1849 Mr. Merrill was married to Amelia G. Grigg of Boston, who 
has been a tender, loving, and helpful companion of her husband. Mr. 
Merrill leaves three daughters, a son, and five grandchildren. The sur- 
viving children are : Mrs. George H. Richards, Jr., Mrs. Mark Hollings- 
worth, Mrs. William A. Newell, Joshua Merrill, Jr. 

The University has lost a noble friend and a loyal, generous trustee. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES IN FRANCE FOR 
AMERICAN STUDENTS. 

Prof. James Geddes,/r., Ph.D. 

(Concluding Article.) 

VII. The University of Paris. — Continued. 

THE faculty of law of the University of Paris offers about forty 
courses given by as many different professors. Compared with the 
courses given in our law schools of good standing, the Paris courses are 
not so technical, and speaking broadly, have considerable more educa- 
tional value. There are no less than fifteen courses on political and 
economical sciences, a number of which, like Comparative Social Econ- 
omy, Public International Law, History of Economic Doctrines, are of 
much general interest and value. Judging by the program of courses re- 
cently made at the Boston University School of Law, it would appear 
that in the future more such courses as are offered abroad, and which 
are of educational value to all, are likely to be given in our law schools 
here. The impetus in this direction is in a large measure due to national 
expansion. 

The courses offered by the faculty of medicine are similar to those 
that appear on the programs of our best medical schools. About sixty 
professors give as many courses either at the school itself, in the Place 
de r Ecole-de-Mkdecine y or at the various hospitals in the city. As pointed 
out in comparing the announcement of the law-school courses with similar 
ones in this country, the French medical schools likewise may possibly 
offer a few more popular or less technical courses than can be found in 
the American schools of medicine. At least the subjects of some of the 
courses, Hygiene, Physiology, Biological Physics, and Biological Chem- 
istry, suggest courses of educational value that may not be, and prob- 
ably are not, intended exclusively for specialists. 

The studies pursued at the Higher School of Pharmacy are con- 
ducted by six professors. The subjects taught are Analytical Chemistry, 
Galenic Pharmacy, Mineral Chemistry, Natural History of Medicaments, 
Physics, Zoology. Over a year of study is required at the school, and 
finally the presentation of a thesis containing personal researches, which 
the candidate for a degree is called upon to elucidate. 
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The sixth faculty at the University of Paris is the faculty of Protes- 
tant theology. The courses are given by thirteen professors, and are 
similar to those laid down in the curricula of many Protestant theolog- 
ical schools in this country. They include Ecclesiastical History, Evan- 
gelical Ethics, German, History of Philosophy, Lutheran Dogma, New 
Testament, Old Testament, Organization of the Reformed Churches in 
France, Patristics, Practical Theology, Reformed Dogma, Revelation, 
and Holy Scripture. 



The fifteen universities outside of Paris and in the different sections 
of France are Aix, Besan£on, Bordeaux, Caen, Chamb&y, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, 
Rennes, Toulouse. As their curricula are modeled in a measure after 
that at the University of Paris, no detailed description of them is neces- 
sary. It goes without saying that none of them possesses, for obvious 
reasons, the unrivalled opportunities found at the University of Paris. 
Nevertheless, by this is not implied that they are lacking in attractive- 
ness either of natural or intellectual resources. Indeed, the natural at- 
tractions of many of these institutions appeal to many more strongly 
than the city advantages of Paris. With the exception of the universities 
of Besan£on and Clermont-Ferrand, which have only the three faculties, 
— letters, science, and medicine, — the remaining provincial universities 1 
have four faculties, — law, letters, science, and medicine, — or five, count- 
ing the schools of pharmacy, usually comprised in the medical schools. 
Toulouse alone has, like the University of Paris, a faculty of Protestant 
theology. The universities of Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Montpellier, Nancy, 
and Toulouse are among the most important, by reason of their equip- 
ment and advantages, of the provincial universities. Some of the others, 
however, have in some respects advantages superior to any one of the 
six just named. It is possible, too, that each one of these university 
centres, by reason of its situation, or of particular circumstances, may 
possess, and probably does possess, superior advantages to any other 
for pursuing especial branches. 

Thus because of the fine laboratories, extensive collections, agricul- 
tural stations, botanical gardens and museums in Bordeaux, agriculture, 
natural sciences, and chemistry applied to industry are all especially 

'No data of the University of ChamMry are at hand. 
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studied. Among the courses at the faculty of letters serving to differen- 
tiate the curriculum from that offered by other institutions are found : 
History of Bordeaux and the Southwest of France, Language and Lit- 
erature of the Southwest of France, Hispanic Studies. The University 
of Lille, in the ancient capital of Flanders, near the Belgian frontier, 
possesses very fine material as well as intellectual equipment Among 
the courses at the faculty of letters, one will hardly fail to note, because 
not found elsewhere, Walloon and Picardy Language and Literature. 
The situation of the university in the heart of the Walloon district is in 
itself an advantage in pursuing this specialty such as no other univer- 
sity possesses. The University of Lyons, in one of the finest cities in 
France, not far from Switzerland, possesses exceptional advantages for 
the study of archaeology. Industrial and agricultural chemistry holds an 
important place among the sciences. The influence of the silk industry, 
as well as of the metallurgic industry of the region, is traceable among 
the courses offered by the faculty of science. The study of psycho-phys- 
iology is one of the specialties of this university. In the department of 
letters a course on the History of Lyons is noticeable. The University 
of Montpellier is a most active intellectual centre. The faculty of medi- 
cine to which Rabelais belonged, and added lustre by his efforts in its 
behalf, still retains its ancient prestige. The Jardin des Planies is one of 
the finest in Europe. It contains a great number of rare trees and plants. 
Botany and natural sciences are among the most popular studies at 
Montpellier. Among the courses in letters at the University of Nancy, in 
the ancient capital of Lorraine, are to be noted one on German Philology, 
another on History of the East of France. At the University of Toulouse, 
in the ancient capital of Languedoc, more attention is given by the fac- 
ulty of letters to the study of the Spanish language and literature than 
elsewhere in France. The annual competition in the subjects of poetry 
and eloquence still takes place in Toulouse, pleasantly commemorating 
the famous Jeux Floraux, instituted there in 1323. At the universities of 
lesser importance than those just named courses in certain subjects will 
be found which do not appear at all elsewhere. Thus at Aix, in Provence, 
not far from Marseilles, the faculty of letters offers several fine courses 
on Proven£al History, Language, and Literature. The University of Caen, 
situated in the very heart of Normandy, offers a course on Norman Art 
and Literature, which cannot but be of considerable interest to students 
of art and architecture. Grenoble, in the midst of the Alps, not far from 
Italy, is beautifully situated, possessing the warmth of a southern sun 
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tempered by the coolness of the mountains. There is an Italian colony 
in the town, and the faculty of letters offers a course in Italian Language 
and Literature — a subject not found upon the curricula of the other 
faculties of letters, excepting Clermont-Ferrand, and possibly Chamb^ry, 
in the immediate vicinity of Italy. The facilities for pursuing science — 
especially geology and botany — at Grenoble are very fine. The summer 
courses, together with the superb natural attractions of Grenoble, are be- 
ginning to attract thither many foreign students. Through the initiative 
of the Alliance Franfaise, now making a vigorous campaign in many for- 
eign countries in the interest of French language and letters, summer 
courses have been established in Caen, Clermont-Ferrand, Grenoble, 
Nancy, and Paris. Last year several hundred students were enrolled 
in the Alliance Franfaise courses in Paris. The University of Clermont- 
Ferrand, in the capital of the old province of Auvergne, in the centre 
of Southern France, like Grenoble, is in the midst of the mountains. 
Clermont is the centre of a most important volcanic region and possesses 
unique interest not only for geologists and mineralogists, but for geog- 
raphers as well. The University of Dijon, in the town of that name, cap- 
ital of the old province of Bourgogne, offers a course on the History of 
Burgundy ; the University of Poitiers, in the old province of Poitou in 
Western France, where famous battles occurred in olden times, offers a 
course on the History of Poitou ; the University of Rennes, in old Bre- 
tagne, offers a course in Celtic Language and Literature ; the University 
of Besan9on, in Franche-Comt^, of which Besan£on was the capital, a 
course in Russian ; also one on the History and Geography of Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, in which epoch Besan^on played an interesting 
part. 

It will now be clear that while the provincial universities offer courses 
in law, letters, science, and medicine quite similar to the ones described 
as given by the University of Paris, they make up in a measure for what 
they lack in variety by offering special courses, for which they have ad- 
vantages superior to any that can be found elsewhere. The law-school 
courses are in many cases broadly educational as well as technical. The 
scientific courses are thoroughly practical, as the names of some of them 
suggest : Industrial Electricity, Industrial Chemistry, Industrial Physics. 
The medical schools are the equal in excellence of the schools of law, let- 
ters, and science. The provincial universities, following the example of 
the University of Paris, are gradually introducing the doctor's degree for 
foreign students into their various faculties. An American student who 
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desires to receive this degree as a recompense for successful work in 
France will have in the future only the perplexity of deciding where he 
can most advantageously spend his time. 

IX. Free Schools for Higher Education. 

It remains to speak of several institutions of no less interest to Amer- 
ican students than the ones just described. First in importance is the 
College de France^ over the portals of which is seen the inscription Omnia 
docet. Here science and letters in their most advanced stage are taught 
by forty of the ablest specialists in France. The late lamented Gaston 
Paris was administrator of the institution, and his colleagues in their 
specialties are well known to scholars making researches in like fields 
everywhere. The school is as good a representative of the type that 
now exists in several countries for special investigation as is to be found 
anywhere. Very similar in its aims is the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Over 
one hundred professors have charge of the instruction. The most com- 
plete liberty in regard to pursuing one's chosen subject exists. The 
professor meets his students when and where it is most convenient, and 
continues his work with them for as long or short a time as may be 
deemed practicable. Each student may be pursuing some one particular 
part of a subject, in which case the student and professor come together 
by appointment, and carry on the special research in whatever manner 
they may consider most profitable. Probably no school in Europe stands 
higher in its field or is more widely and favorably known than the EcoU 
des Hautes Etudes. The Ecole des Langues Orientates is, perhaps, one 
of the best known of the kind. In it are taught the leading oriental living 
idioms. The professors are assisted by native teachers. The students 
pursuing the courses do so for political, commercial, or philological 
reasons. Quite a number obtain positions as interpreters in eastern 
countries. The Ecole des Chartes, founded over eighty years ago, is fre- 
quented by specialists in archaeology, philology, history, and diplomacy. 
They come from all parts of the world, attracted by the unrivalled resources 
of the school. The advantages, particularly for the study of paleography, 
because of the abundance of rare manuscripts, are unsurpassed. Of such 
institutions as the Museum d y Histoire Nature lie, where courses are given 
in zoology, anthropology, and kindred subjects, the Ecole Nationale Su- 
piricure des Mines, for the training of mining engineers, the Ecole des 
Fonts et CAaussies, for bridge-builders and constructors, the Conservatoire 
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des Arts et Mitiers, for sciences and their industrial application, in all of 
which the instruction is absolutely free, nothing need be said other than 
that they represent the best modern types of the kind. American students, 
however, are so amply provided with superb facilities for the pursuit of 
the sciences, natural history, mechanics, industrial arts, and agriculture, in 
all their varied ramifications, that the cases where these subjects might be 
pursued mainly abroad rather than at home are likely to be exceptional. 
Not so with the fine arts. Such schools as the Ecole NationaU des Beaux- 
Arts, for the study of painting, sculpture, architecture, and allied subjects, 
and the Conservatoire National* de Musique et de Declamation, for vocal 
and instrumental music and the study of the voice, will long continue 
to attract, as in the past, foreigners from distant countries. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the mere enumeration of special 
schools that offer the foreign student as well as the native a most attractive 
programme of studies, either entirely free or at a nominal cost, would 
make a long list. It must here suffice to note two well-defined advantages 
that American students of art and language may profit by, if disposed to 
make use of them. The American Art Organization has over two hundred 
members. Its function is that of a club. It gives opportunity for Amer- 
ican students and artists to meet together informally and enjoy each 
other's society. The Association now possesses fine quarters at Number 2 
Impasse de Conti. A large art library, fine reading-rooms, recreation-halls, 
and a good but inexpensive restaurant contribute to the comfort of the 
members. The club is somewhat like the St. Botolph, in Boston, in that 
art exhibitions are held in the rooms quite frequently. It is well worth 
while for a student of art, intending to remain a year in Paris, to become 
a member immediately upon arriving. The fees are ten francs initiation 
and twenty francs membership annually. 

The second advantage is that offered during the summer months by 
the Alliance Francaise to students of the French language. There are 
holiday courses now given in Paris, Caen, Clermont, Grenoble, and Nancy. 
Two series are given, the first during the month of July, and the second 
during the month of August. Students are able to secure diplomas at the 
end of the course after an examination upon it.- The fee for either course, 
which embraces, besides a large amount of instruction, lectures, etc., 
many desirable privileges, is twenty dollars. The Alliance has been won- 
derfully successful in Paris, and hundreds of students and teachers pursue 
these courses yearly. This success has encouraged the projectors of the 
movement, aided by the government, to start a similar movement in the 
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nature of a propaganda outside of France. The object is to encourage 
the pursuit of the French language and literature and to attract favorable 
attention to France. Some idea of how successful the movement has been 
in this country may be got from the fact that at the present time there 
exist here about one hundred Alliances Francaiscs, or branches — groups, 
as they are called — of the central organization in Paris. Moreover, some 
of these groups are very flourishing, the one in Boston, for instance, hav- 
ing more than four hundred members. Lectures and entertainments in 
French, all of a high order, are given fortnightly. The Boston group, at 
its own expense, has sent over to Paris, each summer during the past 
three years, a teacher in the public schools to enjoy the advantages 
offered by the Alliance in Paris. 

Of late years a number of French students have registered in our lead- 
ing; universities, and not only pursued courses, but given instruction and 
lectured in French. This idea, of foreign students coming here to study 
in our institutions, has been favorably received and encouragement is 
offered them to come. Recently in a large American university a student 
from there was sent over to the Unrversiti de Paris to study, and in return 
a student from the Universitide Paris was hospitably received at the large 
American university. Thus, from what has been shown, the signs seem to 
indicate a mutual desire on the part of France and of this country to 
bind more cordially together the old intellectual ties of sympathy that 
were so strong in the days of Franklin and Jefferson. That a movement 
so thoroughly in accord with the best spirit of the times should be 
fraught with success is the earnest hope of all who desire the moral and 
intellectual advancement of both countries. 



THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. QUALIFYING 



HE qualifying examination for Massachusetts candidates will be 



Boston, on April 13 and 14. Candidates will assemble at 9.30 a.m. Six 
examination papers will be given, for each of which two hours will be 
allowed. The examination periods on each day will be from 10 to 12 
a.m., 1 to 3 p.m., and 4 to 6 p.m. The chairman of the Committee of 
Selection for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University. 
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A CHANGE IN THE EDITORSHIP. 

Several changes have recently been made in the Editorial Staff of 
Bostonia. Prof. Charles W. Rishell's increasing duties at the School of 
Theology, arising from the absence of Acting Dean Buell, have made it 
necessary for him to relinquish the editorship of Bostonia. Professor 
Rishell has been identified with this magazine from the beginning of its 
history. His painstaking care and trained skill have given Bostonia a 
prominent place among university publications. The letters which 
reach the office of the editors show that the circle of readers of Bos- 
tonia has extended far beyond the limits of New England. The fact 
that leading publishers forward their newest publications for review in 
the columns of this magazine is a proof that they recognize the influ- 
ence of this periodical in the scholarly and intellectual world. It is a 
pleasure to the colleagues of the retiring editor to pay this tribute of es- 
teem to one who has rendered the University an invaluable service in 
creating and developing a journal which has so ably recorded the prog- 
ress of Boston University. 

AN ADDITION TO THE STAFF. 

The Bostonia staff has a valuable addition in Prof. Dallas Lore 
Sharp, who has been appointed by the University Council as editorial 
representative of the College of Liberal Arts. Professor Sharp is well 
known as an author, and has had a valuable training in practical edi- 
torial work. The graduates of the College of Liberal Arts may expect full 
and graphic accounts of all important events in the life of the College. 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 



Under the new administration the work of the University is going 
on smoothly and effectively. • The expressions of gratification at the 
election of President W. E. Huntington were numerous and unmistak- 
able. Editorials in influential journals, letters from men distinguished 
in public life, public receptions at which leading educators and men in 
the highest positions of trust in the service of the commonwealth were 
present, testified to the esteem in which Boston University is held in the 
community, and gave ample evidence of a general conviction that the 
Trustees of the University have selected a man who in scholarship, train- 
ing, personality, and character is fitted to take up the work so long car- 
ried on by the distinguished educator who brought the University to 
its present commanding position. 

The full significance of the new administration will manifest itself 
quietly but powerfully. No one who is acquainted with the personality 
of President Huntington expects to see the University constantly before 
the public as a representative of crude pedagogical experiments. Ac- 
complished facts will be announced. (The establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Science in the College of Liberal Arts is an already accom- 
plished fact of profound significance.) Every resource of the University 
will be utilized. Every man in the various faculties will be assigned to 
the work wherein he can render the most effective service to the Uni- 
versity. Full advantage will be taken of the unique location of the Uni- 
versity in the heart of the city of Boston. 

With the confidence of the community already manifested, it is a rea- 
sonable expectation of the Trustees and friends of Boston University 
that this public confidence will find practical expression in generous 
benefactions which will enable the University to carry out some impor- 
tant plans, the realization of which has hitherto been impossible. 



A room for the telescope recently presented by Mr. John W. Pycott . 
has been built adjacent to the observatory, with which it is directly con- 
nected. The instrument is now in use, and the opportunities for astro- 
nomical work are decidedly increased by these acquisitions. 

In the July issue we shall publish an article on " The Study of Mor- 
phology as an Adjunct to the Study of Medicine," by Dr. Arthur W. 
Weysse, Assistant Professor in Physiology in the School of Medicine of 
Boston University. 



THE NEW TELESCOPE. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



The approaching Commencement exercises of the University bid fair to 
prove of universal interest. A committee consisting of a representative from 
the College of Liberal Arts and one from each of the professional schools is at 
work on the details of the exercises of Commencement Day. The orator at the 
Commencement exercises will be Carroll D. Wright. The Hon. George R. 
Jones, A.B. '83, LL.B. '86, will deliver the address before the Convocation. 



Professor Dallas Lore Sharp has just published a new book of nature stud- 
ies, " Roof and Meadow," with illustrations by Mr. Bruce Horsfall. It is pub- 
lished by the Century Company, New York. 

Mr. Mark S. W. Jefferson, '89, Professor of Geography, State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich., has an article entitled " Wind Effects " in the Journal of 
Geography, Vol. III., No 1, January, 1904. 

The present course in the History of Philosophy will give place next year 
to two courses in the same subject, one in each semester. The first will survey 
Philosophy from Thales to Plotinus ; the second, Medieval and Modern Philos- 
ophy. 

Mr. William Leonard Snow, instructor in History and in Mathematics in 
the College of Liberal Arts from 1898 until 1900, was married, on Thursday, 
March 24, to Miss Carrie Woodbury Cushing. Mr. and Mrs. Snow will be at 
home, after May 9, at 1577 Beacon Street, Brookline. 

Professor Richard G. Moulton, of the Department of English of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall, on the 23d of February and on 
the 14th of March, two lectures that drew very large audiences of students and 
alumni and friends of the University. 

The American Book Company has just published Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratm's El si de las nihas, edited, with introduction, map, notes, and vocab- 
ulary, by Professors Geddes and Josselyn of the Romance Department. This 
play is one of the best of the early nineteenth-century Spanish classics. 

GaldoV Marianela, a Spanish text edited by the same professors, was re- 
viewed at length in the January number of the Modern Language Notes, by 
Professor Bassett, of the University of Kansas. 
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An Easter sale for the benefit of the Boston University History Professor- 
ship Fund was held under the auspices of Delta Delta Delta, in the Twentieth 
Century Cub rooms, 14 Somerset Street, Boston, on Wednesday, March 30, 
from 2 until 5 p.m. We are unable to announce in this issue the financial re- 
sults of the sale. 

On the evening of April 1 Professor James Geddes delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Spanish Club of Harvard University. The club had invited as guests 
the Castilian Club of Boston and the Club Espanol of the same city. The lec- 
ture, which was delivered in the Spanish language, had as its theme " The Recent 
Literary Activity in Spain." The lecture was given in the Phillips Brooks House, 
and was followed by a reception. 

The chapel service on the morning of Wednesday, March 30, the last serv- 
ice before the Easter recess, was one of the most impressive chapel exercises in 
the history of the College. The music was furnished by the Department of Mu- 
sic of the College of Liberal Arts. The program was as follows: 1. Easter 
carol, words and music by Miss Gladys May Barber, a member of the Junior 
class of the College of Liberal Arts. 2. Easter anthem, 44 As It Began to Dawn," 
by Foster. 3. "Ave Verum," by Mozart These selections were given by a 
double quartet composed of members of the University Glee Club and stu- 
dents in the Department of Music 

The Department of Music, under the direction of Mr. John P. Marshall, 
has rendered during the present year incalculable service to the religious and 
artistic life of the College. It is hoped that hereafter announcement of the mu- 
sical services may be made sufficiently in advance to permit the attendance of 
the alumni whose generosity has made possible the establishment of the de- 
partment. The efficiency of the department and the impressiveness of the 
chapel services of the College would be greatly increased could funds be se- 
cured sufficient to provide a pipe-organ. The new Year-book announces for the 
coming year the following courses in music: 1. A course in Harmony. Two 
hours a week throughout the year. 2. Lectures on the History and Develop- 
ment of Music from the earliest stages. One hour a week during the second 
semester. 

No other American institution has so large a representation in the educa- 
tional work of Porto Rico as has Boston University, eight of whose graduates 
are connected with the Insular Department of Education, several of them in 
especially important positions. Everett W. Lord, '00, as Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, has general supervision of all superintendents and teachers, 
more than 1,200 in number. Much of the time he has entire charge of all edu- 
cational work. Daniel N. Handy, '99, has been recently appointed Secretary 
and Treasurer of the new University of Porto Rico, a position of much re- 
sponsibility. Leonard P. Ayres, '02, is Superintendent of Schools of the Cagnas 
district, with seventy-five teachers in his care. Donald McKenzie, '01, A.M. 
'02, is teacher of Latin in the San Juan High School. Albert Stotlar, '98, 
teaches wood-working in the Mayagiiez Industrial School. Henry Hindle, '99, 
who is at Toa Alta, Fred Libby, '02, at Vega Baja, and John F. Packard, '02, 
at Aibonito, are teaching English in the graded schools. 
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An important event in the history of the University will occur at the be- 
ginning of the next college year, in September, when the new Department of 
Science will begin its work. With the single exception of Physics, all the 
courses in Natural Science which for so many years the students of the College 
of Liberal Arts have taken under the direction of members of the Faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology will be transferred to the buildings 
of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, and the instruction will be 
given by members of the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. Beginning 
with next September, the College will offer under its own direction courses in 
Chemistry, Botany, Biology, Physiology, and Geology. Plans are steadily ma- 
turing, but at this time no definite announcement of the names of the new in- 
structors or the specific courses in these branches of Natural Science can be 
given. Owing to the great expense of equipping a well-furnished Physical Lab- 
oratory, it is found advisable for the present to leave in the hands of the instruc- 
tors in Physics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology the courses 
offered in this subject by the College. It is proposed to provide in the college 
buildings well-furnished laboratories for the study of Chemistry and Biology 
and allied subjects; these laboratories will be ready for use at the opening of 
the college year, in September. 

On Wednesday, March 9, the Department of Romance Languages opened 
its new library. The desirability of this addition to the efficiency of the de- 
partment has long been evident to the instructors. They have secured the use 
of a large, quiet, and well-lighted room adjoining the class-rooms, and have 
placed there for the convenience of students the books owned by the College 
relating to the Romance languages. In addition to these the department is pro- 
curing such books as its own funds can provide. A notable feature, and of 
great interest to the students, is the library of the New England Modern 
Language Association, now housed in the same room and available for con- 
sultation by the students. This consists of some six hundred volumes of texts 
and books of reference, of which Professor Josselyn is librarian, aided by Miss 
Harriette O'Donald and Miss Dora £. Smith, students in the College of Liberal 
Arts, as assistant librarians. The department library has organized, with Miss 
Elizabeth A. Home as librarian and Miss Ethel M. Piper as assistant. The 
books which have now been brought together have hitherto been separated on 
the shelves of the college library under the system of classification there em- 
ployed. It is hoped that by offering opportunities for the extension of study in 
the several languages of the group this new library will further the unification 
of the work of the Department of Romance Languages. 



Dean Buell returned from Mexico on March 19 much improved in health. 
He hopes to resume his regular work with the opening of the spring term. 

The school has been favored with a number of strong addresses and ser- 
mons recently, among which were an address by John R. Mott on the 44 Work 
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of the World Student Federation;" by the Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., of 
Chicago, on "Elements of True Greatness;" by the Rev. Herbert C. w «*ch, 
D.D., on "The Forward Movement in England; " by George Sherwood Eddy 
and Willis R. Hotchlriss on " Missionary Work in India and Africa;" and five 
lectures by the Rev. Charles Roads, D.D., on " Sunday-school Organization 
and Work." There were also sermons and addresses by the Rev. P. S. Henson, 
D.D., of Tremont Temple ; President Simister of Foo Chow College ; William 
Wallace Fenn, Professor M. B. Chapman, the Rev. John D. Nutting, secretary 
of the Utah Gospel Mission, and the Rev. George B. Smythe, D.D., District 
Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 



An item of interest to all graduates of the Law School is the appointment 
of Hon. Henry R. Emmerson, M.P. for Westmoreland County, New Brunswick, 
to be Minister of Railroads and Canals in the Cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
Mr. Emmerson was graduated from the Boston University Law School in 1877 
with the degree of LL.B. He has been at different times a member of the New 
Brunswick Legislature; from 1897 to 1900 he was Premier of New Brunswick. 
In politics he is a Liberal. 

During the present school year the system of electives has been placed on 
a new basis. In the past the student has been credited with the number of 
electives taken; in the future he will be credited by the number of hours. No 
electives will be required for the ordinary degree; but seventy-five hours elec- 
tive work will be required for the degree Cum Laude, and one hundred and 
fifty hours electives for the degrees Magna Cum Laude and Summa Cum 
Laude. After the present school year the degree Cum Laude will be given on 
an average of 85 per cent instead of 80 per cent, as at present required. 

The William E. Russell Club of the Law School has completed arrange- 
ments for two intercollegiate debates, to be held during the next two months. 
The first contest will be with Holy Cross at Worcester; the question to be 
argued is : 44 Resolved that Literacy as Defined in the Lodge Bill be among the 
Tests Required in Immigrants to this Country." 

A debate with Georgetown University will be held at Georgetown, D. C, 
on the question : 44 Resolved that the Northern Securities Company Is a Com- 
bination in Restraint of Trade, in the Meaning of the United States Statutes." 

On March 1 1 Mr. Poultney Bigelow, the noted writer on Eastern questions, 
addressed the entire Law School on the subject, 44 Colonial Problems." His lec- 
ture dealt with the difficulties involved in governing successfully our new Ori- 
ental possessions and in having business and political relations in general with 
nations in the far East The address was given in the advanced course for the 
Master's degree, which deals in a large measure with topics pertaining to the 
governing of our new possessions. 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 



In view of the active interest always taken by Boston University School 
of Medicine in progressive methods of medical instruction, it is with consider- 
able satisfaction we are able to announce that the school will be represented 
in a satisfactory manner at the coming St. Louis Exposition. 

At the meeting of the American Institute of Homoeopathy held at Cleve- 
land in 1902, Boston University School of Medicine started an " Educational 
Exhibit " for the purpose of illustrating the most recent advances in medical 
subjects, and especially to demonstrate the latest methods of instruction. In 
1903. at the Boston meeting of the same society, this exhibit was increased in 
size and scope, Boston University being joined by other schools and societies. 
The success of these attempts has been such as to justify the expectation of 
their being adopted as a permanent feature, of this society at least. 

The school also prepared an exhibit of pathological specimens for the 
Saratoga meeting of the American Medical Association, the purpose being to 
illustrate a new method of preparing specimens for class work, a method orig- 
inated by members of the Faculty. The success of this last-mentioned demon- 
stration was undoubted. 

Having thus been for some years in the van of such advances, it was with 
pleasure that the information was received from the Director of the Massachu- 
setts Educational Department that, owing to the withdrawal of one of the col- 
leges, extra space could be included in the part allotted to the School of Medi- 
cine of Boston University. 

It is the intention of those having the matter in charge to prepare an ex- 
hibit that shall best illustrate the facilities at the disposal of the school for giv- 
ing medical instruction, and the methods employed ; the quality and character 
of the work done by its students, as well as the material collected in its labora- 
tories. It is also intended to include in the exhibit photographic illustrations, 
at least, of the institutions with which the school is affiliated, and from which 
it procures its clinical material. 

There recently has been added to the apparatus of the Pathological Lab- 
oratory a new instrument for obtaining the exact freezing-point of various 
liquids, a test which promises much in the prognosis of many diseases due to 
impaired assimilation and elimination of foods and waste substances. In this 
laboratory during the past year upwards of 4,000 pathological examinations 
were performed; all the material from these examinations was placed at the 
disposal of the Department of Pathology for teaching purposes. 

Dr. Chadwell, the latest addition to the Faculty, has just completed the 
work of piloting the Freshmen through the mysteries of the microscope and its 
allied subjects. He is about to begin with the same class the course in Applied 
Bacteriology, a course than which no other in the school presents more prac- 
tical methods of technique to the future physician. Here each student comes 
into personal contact with bacterial life, and studies the preferences and antip- 
athies of those micro-organisms with the clinical manifestations of which he 
later becomes so familiar. 
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B e t decent Books 

The mention of a book in this department is a guaranty of its superior merit 



James Oglethorpe, by Harriet 
C. Cooper, in Appleton's series of 
" Historical Lives," is a readable biog- 
raphy that gives an excellent portrai- 
ture of the " Father of the State of 
Georgia." Born in 1689, of fine old 
English stock, a graduate of Oxford, 
he was, after some years of service in 
the army, elected to Parliament, where 
he held a seat for thirty years and 
more. Prison reform had a peculiar 
interest for him; and it was the 
wretched condition of poor debtors 
under English law that moved Ogle- 
thorpe to plan for their relief by colo- 
nizing the respectable poor "of rep- 
utable families and of liberal educa- 
tion" in the South-land of America. 
A charter was granted by the king, 
June 9, 1732, and a colony of seven 
hundred persons was formed by the 
aid of wealthy men under Oglethorpe's 
management, and finally established 
on the fertile lands of the Savannah 
River. This became the colony and ul- 
timately the State of Georgia. The up- 
right, and even religious, administra- 
tion of the affairs of this colony, men- 
aced as it was by Indians and Span- 
iards whom it was necessary to watch 
and to fight, makes an interesting story. 
The incidents of the visits of the Wes- 
leys and of Whitefield as missionaries 
to the Georgia colony have a some- 
what meagre treatment by the author, 
and an unfortunate selection of mate- 
rial presents these remarkable evan- 
gelists under a poor light. Their pec- 
cadillos ought not to be allowed to cast 
so serious a shadow upon their self- 



sacrificing work as Christian mission- 
aries. Especial literary interest is at- 
tached to the name of Oglethorpe by 
the fact that Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Boswell, and Horace Walpole were all 
on friendly and even intimate terms 
with this remarkable man. The poets 
Thomson and Pope also sang his 
praises, and Hannah More wrote to 
her sister regarding the famous Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe, "He perfectly real- 
izes my ideas of Nestor." The book 
gathers together in good form the 
salient features of the early history of 
Georgia. (Price, $r.oo net. Postage 
10 cents additional.) 

Outlines of Greek History, 

by William C. Morey. Dr. Morey 
calls his book an outline, and it is that, 
but it is a good deal more than an 
outline. The selections for collateral 
reading and special study will put the 
student in the way of the best modern 
works on the subject, but the general 
reader who confines himself to this 
one book will get a very valuable 
survey of Greek history from the 
humane standpoint rather than from 
the point of view of the annalist 
The style is attractive and the illustra- 
tions are admirable. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 

Howe's Handbook of Parlia- 
mentary Usage, by Frank William 
Howe. A very ingeniously arranged 
handbook, so indexed as to enable the 
reader to turn without a moment's de- 
lay to a desired passage. (Hinds and 
Noble, New York.) 
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ACTING DEAN WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN, Ph.D. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN was bora, Nov. 4, 1865, in 
Bremen, Germany, where for a number of years his father, Ex- 
President William Fairfield Warren, was Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in the Mission Institute, which subsequently became the Martin 
Institute at Frankfort. After graduating at Boston University, class of 
1887, w ftk ^ e degree of A.B., Acting Dean Warren studied at the Uni- 
versities of Tubingen, Jena, and Berlin ; he also traveled and studied 
in Egypt and in various parts of Europe. In 1891 he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from Boston University. In 1892 he was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University. In 1896 he was advanced to a full profes- 
sorship in that department, and since that time he has been engaged in 
the duties of this professorship. In 1896 he married Miss Sara Bain- 
bridge Shields, of St. Louis. His residence is in Brookline, where he is 
an active member of St. Mark's Methodist Episcopal Church. For a 
number of years Professor Warren was secretary of the Faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts. He has also given much attention to ped- 
agogics; his courses in that subject have received high praise from 
educational experts who have studied his methods of instruction. 
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Acting Dean Warren has an ideal equipment for the important po- 
sition to which he has been advanced. A graduate of Boston University, 
in the vigor of young manhood, cordially in touch with the administra- 
tion, thoroughly acquainted with the pedagogical problems which con- 
front the institution, highly esteemed by his colleagues in the College 
Faculty and assured of their cordial cooperation, enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the alumni as well as by the undergraduates of the College of 
Liberal Arts, it will be seen that the action of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity in selecting Prof. William M. Warren for this high position was 
thoroughly judicious and eminently fitting. 



[An address delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Boston University, June i, 1904.] 

EVERY industrial change of any magnitude brings with it increased 
complications, involving serious and far-reaching problems which 
every community experiencing the change must face, and which it must 
endeavor to solve. It is the habit to consider change as progress, yet 
every change is not entirely a change for the better, for all changes, in 
whatever direction they may occur, are at the expense of some element 
of good, or relative good, thus involving a loss at some point which 
affects individuals, either singly or in groups. 

The revolution in industry which took place during the last half of 
the eighteenth century did away with the domestic or hand system of 
labor, and brought into operation the power of machinery and the whole 
modern force of production, which, in brief, we call the factory system. 
With the revolution the personal relations of employer and employee 
were limited, or impaired, or ceased to exist The firm, the corporation, 
and — the last movement — the great combination of corporations have 
deprived the individual working man of that personal, intimate, and even 
ethical relation which existed under the preceding system ; and this 
notwithstanding the great benefits which the modern system has brought 
to the wage-worker in the way of decreased hours, increased wages, 
greater productive capacity, better sanitary conditions, and all that capi- 
tal and great enterprises can bring to improve the welfare of mankind. 
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The new problems and the intensity of the complications which have 
grown up since the revolution are such as to appeal to the wisest 
economists, the most scientific students of sociology, and the profound- 
est statesmen. Social advancement and industrial peace depend very 
largely upon the wisdom with which these problems and those of the 
immediate future shall be treated. 

Great political changes must come as a consequence of these prob- 
lems, because there are two classes of people, or rather two classes of 
minds, which help to make political action. One class is afraid of change ; 
fears any modification of existing rules of conduct or of methods, whether 
these rules and methods apply to production, to trade, to finance, or 
to social questions; believing in the laissez-faire doctrine, — that all 
questions will work themselves out, of their own force ; dreading change 
because it is change ; fearing that the institution of new customs will in- 
volve the loss of customs of greater value. 

The other class is always seeking change for the sake of change, if 
for no other reason, believing that whatever exists may be improved ; 
that the final word has not been said on any of the great problems that 
face us. This class includes the radical, who sees clearly, perhaps, into 
the future, and who believes that the proposition he offers must, because 
new, be better than anything that exists because old. So society — and 
society for its prosperity and general progress depends upon the pros- 
perity and general progress of industry as much as upon any one 
element — is ever facing these two positions, — the conservative element 
and the desire for change. 

All reforms are, in their inception, radical; they are considered absurd 
and impossible, and are usually denounced ; in the second stage of their 
existence they are subjected to argument, analysis, and the search-light 
of fact ; and in their third stage their essential principles are adopted, 
modified according to conditions, yet the germs of the original agitation 
become crystallized into law or custom. 

Some of the most radical reform suggestions of the present day 
relative to economic adjustment have gone through this process, and 
are now included in the platforms of some of the most conservative 
statesmen of the world, and adopted as a part of the constitutional or 
statutory law of different nations. 

Every polishing process, whether applied to metals, to wood, to any 
other material object, or to society, is through friction of some kind. 
This friction is applied to the wheel of progress, which rolls on, destroy- 
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ing the old as it rolls, crushing out ignorance, but rolling all the time, and 
polishing all the time ; and man is often obliged to give way before it, 
as the old machine is thrown aside for the new. 

These considerations apply with force to the subject of this address. 
The problem in social economics which I bring before you relates to 
economic insecurity, a problem which was not recognized until within 
recent years, which did not exist under the forms of labor preceding the 
wages system. It was not known, and could not exist, except in individ- 
ual cases, under slavery, and it had no place under the feudal system. 
The problem of economic insecurity is, How to care for the workers in 
industry when they have become incapacitated through accident, sick- 
ness, or old age ? This problem is one peculiar to our own time and to 
the wages system, which system is, on the whole, as every sane man 
must perceive and admit, a vast improvement on anything which pre- 
ceded it, and this notwithstanding some of the benefits which existed 
under its predecessors. 

Slavery, in itself and in its inception, was a great step in civilization. 
Abhorrent as the system is in our estimation, we must recognize this 
when we consider, even superficially, its origin. Slavery grew out of 
captivity. In the ancient wars captives were slain, because they were 
incumbrances ; but as time went on the economic value of the captive 
was recognized by the captor, and the captive's life preserved for 
economic reasons. This constitutes it a step in advance. Brutal, un- 
economic, and abhorrent in every way as a system of industry, slavery, 
in modern times at least, protected the laborer when incapacitated for 
work. The slave, under a kindly master, — and I believe the majority 
of masters in our own American slavery were kindly, — was cared for, 
fed, and clothed through life. The problem of economic insecurity, 
whatever other problems may have existed, did not arise. 

[The speaker then discussed the feudal system, showing how, under 
that system, the serf was protected and his working capacity conserved 
as much as were the defenses of the feudal castle.] 

Nor has this problem arisen under the wages system, until of late 
years. This system, the essence of which is the freedom of contract, as 
against the bounden service of the slave and the serf, makes each man 
responsible for his own protection, for his own care in every respect 
through life. While the problem has existed, its recognition is only re- 
cent, and many states and nations are attempting its solution. It is now 
complicated by the tendency to discard the services of a man as he ap~ 
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proaches the age of fifty. Under the stress and intensity of modern in- 
dustry, skill, facility of action, and the power to work at a given speed 
are necessities. So we have a combination of features or elements which 
constitute the problem. 

The theory on which attempts are made to relieve the wage-worker of 
this insecurity is based on various elements, but chiefly on the debt which 
it is assumed society owes to its producers. A man works in a given in- 
dustry until he has no longer the capacity to work economically ; that is, 
he stands in the way of the most successful production. His physical 
endurance has been impaired by his work. He is no longer a full 
economic factor, but a drag upon economic production. He has ex- 
pended his powers in the service of his employer, for which he has been 
remunerated according to the prevailing wage. But the question is asked, 
In addition to working for his employer, has he not been at work in the 
interest of society as well, and, if he has impaired his faculties or his 
physical powers by this service, does society owe him anything ? 

The man has worked, we will assume, until age makes it impossible 
for him to pursue his calling any longer. He has worked himself out, 
and yet he has not been able to lay aside a sufficient amount of money 
to protect himself in his old age. He has worked, too, that society may 
prosper. Does society owe this man anything ? 

So, to sum up the matter, in modern social economics we have this 
problem of economic insecurity, which, briefly, is that under the wages 
system there is little or no security or protection against incapacity 
caused by accident, sickness, misfortune, or old age. A man coming 
under these conditions is insecure through the remainder of his life, 
from an economic point of view. With the emancipation of labor the 
laborer must take care of himself. He expends his strength, as we have 
said, that society may prosper industrially. If he become ill or inca- 
pacitated for any reason, there is no one to whom he can turn to make his 
future fairly secure. This is a great weakness of the wages system, and 
it is a new and a very irritating complication in the wages question. 

The crucial idea in the problem is this : Society progresses only as 
industry is prosperous. Society has the benefit, then, of the efforts of 
labor and capital to secure success. If society benefits by these efforts, 
must it not do the same for labor that it does for capital ? The capitalist 
invests his means, we will say $1,000,000, in some productive or busi- 
ness enterprise. By "capitalist" I mean the individual or the stock- 
holders of a corporation. This capital must be protected as against im- 
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pairment So each year a certain percentage of it is charged off to 
deterioration, say 10 per cent. Thus at the end of ten years the entire 
investment has been charged off, as a matter of bookkeeping. As a 
matter of fact, it has been charged to cost of production, and society 
pays it ; or, in other words, society, through the cost of the articles it 
purchases, recoups capital for its impairment, and thus protects it 
against loss ; and this has been considered not only an economically 
but an ethically sound method, for without active capital there can be 
no industry. Society also pays the profits, through cost of production, 
as well as the impairment of capital. 

The theory underlying the problem of economic insecurity asks the 
question, Why should not society also, through consumption, through 
the cost of production, protect labor against loss or impairment ? The 
working man invests his labor in the joint enterprise of production. His 
labor is impaired through use, through accident, through old age, or 
through some other misfortune, and should not it, as well as capital, be 
recouped through the cost of production ? This is a very serious and a 
very important problem, and it must be answered affirmatively from an 
ethical point of view. It is another matter to answer it from the point 
of view of public policy. 

[The speaker then said that while the problem is practically new, 
the subject is old. He discussed the socialistic theory of the question, 
which derives much of its force from the writings of Fichte. He referred 
to the theories of the Socialist Karlo Mario and Dr. Schaeffie.] 

The great exemplar of compulsory insurance of working men is Ger- 
many. The empire was brought to realize its position through the states- 
manship and the astuteness of Bismarck. It is undoubtedly true that, 
notwithstanding his knowledge of the theoretical side of the question, 
his familiarity with its evolution in theory, he was anxious to offset the 
progress of socialism by a socialistic move of the government. He forti- 
fied himself thoroughly as to the matter of theory, but he had the prac- 
tical side also to aid him in his designs. 

The real work of conciliation and social reform in the German Em- 
pire was initiated by His Majesty Emperor William I., through his mes- 
sage to the Reichstag on the 17th of November, 188 1. This message, 
communicated by the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, after re- 
citing the imperial duty of furthering the welfare of the working people, 
and referring to the expression conveyed in the previous February on 
similar subjects, stated that " in order to realize the views expressed, a 
bill for the insurance of workmen against industrial accidents will be 
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laid before you, after which a supplementary measure will be submitted 
providing for a general organization of industrial sick relief insurance. 
But, likewise, those who are disabled in consequence of old age or in- 
validity possess a well-grounded claim to a more ample relief on the part 
of the state than they have hitherto enjoyed. To devise the fittest ways 
and means for making such provision, however difficult, is one of the 
highest obligations of every community which rests on the moral founda- 
tions of Christianity. A more intimate connection with the actual capa- 
bilities of the people, and a mode of turning these to account in corpo- 
rate associations, under the patronage and with the aid of the state, will, 
we trust, develop a scheme to solve which the state alone would prove 
unequal." 

These propositions were crystallized into a system of compulsory in- 
surance, based on mutuality and self-administration of trade or district 
associations as the natural bearers of insurance risks. It was considered 
that such a plan was the only one by which the purpose projected by 
His Majesty could be attained. In general, under the propositions com- 
pulsory insurance was to be limited to workmen on wages and to man- 
aging officials with yearly salaries of about $500, and, unlike public 
charity, every insured person was to have a legal claim to certain assist- 
ance without expenses. 

[He then described at length the system, and showed that it com- 
prehended three branches of insurance : (a) sickness insurance, (£) ac- 
cident insurance, (e) invalidity and old-age insurance. He then explained 
the method of securing funds for carrying out the scheme.] 

Without extending the recital of historic facts and statistics, we may 
accept the German plan as that on which other governments have based 
their actions, although there is some variation in the details of manage- 
ment and the percentages of contribution by each party involved. It 
cannot be denied that the German example has exerted very great in- 
fluence in establishing different schemes in different countries. Austria 
has laws very similar to those of Germany. Hungary is in the list, and 
France, notwithstanding the hostility to the Germans, has freely admitted 
that upon this question of insuring the working people she has been 
wholly influenced by German example, although there is not in France 
any such comprehensive and methodical system as is found in Germany 
and Austria. New Zealand has an old-age pensions act that has been 
in operation since 1898. 

[He then described the insurance institutions of Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, England, and other countries.] 
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Studying the field from the point of view of the legislator, and in- 
quiring what methods he may approve or adopt for lessening the inse- 
curity accompanying our industrial system, we find four systems : — 

First, the system of compulsory state insurance organized and carried 
out by the state as it exists, through the extension of its f uncti^h and 
without the revolutionary attributes which must accompany the nfcug- 
uration of social democracy. 

Second, a system in which the action of the state secures what 'may 
be called voluntary state insurance, where, instead of compelling work- 
ing men to insure themselves, the state endeavors, by the creation of 
suitable institutions and the offering of special inducements, to lead 
working men voluntarily to insure themselves. This is in line with the 
policy of the governments of all civilized states relative to savings-banks 
and the provident institutions fostered and protected by law. 

Third, the creation of institutions through private organization, con- 
trolled and aided by the state. Such a system, of course, would be an 
intermediary one between state insurance and purely voluntary institu- 
tional insurance. It does not involve any deliberate creation of a state 
scheme, but where the laboring people have organized purely voluntary 
institutions for their mutual assistance, in cases of sickness or accident, 
the state enacts special legislation in regard to them. The distinctive 
examples of this class are the friendly societies of Great Britain, the 
societies for mutual assistance in France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
and other continental countries, and the sick and death funds organized 
in connection with trades-unions and other organizations. 

Fourth, insurance funds voluntarily created by employers for the 
sole purpose of aiding their employees in cases of sickness or accident, 
or of providing them with a moderate pension when they are too old to 
work. Such funds are very numerous in continental countries, and are 
growing more so in the United States. We find them existing under 
railway corporations, in the mining industry, in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, and in some others. 

The great question for immediate consideration in this country is, 
Shall the tragedy of industry be allowed to continue, or shall society in 
any way attempt to restrict the proportions of the tragedy, and if so, 
through what channels and by what plan ? The experience of Germany 
and of other countries adopting compulsory insurance schemes has not 
been sufficient to warrant its adoption in this country, as a whole. In- 
surance is a science, and no scheme, whatever its proportions, should 
be adopted until actuarial science has developed a systematic basis, not 
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only for contributions but for compensation — a system so clearly scien- 
tific that premiums may be adjusted in strict accordance with life-tables 
and with all that enters into the science of insurance. We have not this 
experience in all its details. We do not know the trade life under each 
and jfcpry occupation; we do not know the life expectancy of a. man 
- em0Byed in any of the trades. Without these data the actuary is at a 
loss, and he cannot inform the legislator to what extent an insurance 
scheme may be carried. 

All the arguments that were advanced in Germany, in Austria, and 
b other countries that have been induced to establish a compulsory in- 
surance scheme will be repeated here, and are repeated now, when plans 
for the compensation of working men suffering from accident are pre- 
sented. It is claimed by some employers that one of the effects of any 
law is to make men careless and to encourage malingering ; that the 
workman, appreciating that he would be compensated for an injury, for 
instance, becomes indifferent to his personal safety, and that there is a 
certain temptation among some classes of men to do themselves bodily 
injury and to exaggerate its importance, thus enabling them to live in 
idleness at the expense of their employers. These are the exceptions, it 
may be, but they are brought forward as legitimate and serious argu- 
ments. The workman, on the other hand, points out that no man will- 
ingly suffers pain or takes the risk of death for the sake of small gain, 
especially when that gain is not certain. He claims, furthermore, that 
the selection of employees, when the employer must contribute some- 
thing to his support in case of accident, sickness, or old age, is more 
careful and secures better skill in the conduct of his work. This has 
probably been shown in transportation more thoroughly than in other 
directions. 

[Here he discussed the elaborate report which Dr. John Graham 
Brooks made a few years ago upon compulsory insurance.] 

In Germany, as here and everywhere, the bugbear of socialism is 
raised when any suggestion comes to the front looking to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the working men and their protection against 
their great fear of insecurity resulting from misfortune or incapacity of 
any kind. As I have said, the solution must be based on scientific 
principles, not on sentiment ; on the principles of justice, and not of 
philanthropy alone, in order to secure the best and the least harmful 
results. To accomplish this there may be something socialistic in the 
plans adopted or advocated. To the economist, to the sociologist, to the 
people at large, I imagine the word " socialism " has lost its terror. We 
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have a great deal that is socialistic now, and we do not cry out against 
it. Some of us remember when the old turnpikes and toll-gates were 
abolished and the State, through its counties and townships, took over 
the whole business of improving and maintaining roads for the public 
benefit. This was socialism pure and simple, but no one feared the re- 
sults. 

I need not refer to the familiar examples of the Post-office Depart- 
ment and the public-school system ; but when the Post-office Depart- 
ment, under the laws of Congress, took under its control a large share 
of the express business of the country no one cried out " Socialism ! " 
because the movement was in the interest of the whole people ; and, 
again, when the Post-office Department took out of the hands of the 
bankers, through the postal-order system, a share of their private busi- 
ness no one felt that socialism was making an encroachment upon the 
rights of the people. 

It is socialism, ladies and gentlemen, to establish any system that 
shall remove the economic insecurity of the working people ; but the 
elements and the principles of it are the elements and the principles on 
which are based our own governments, State and Federal. The general 
welfare clause of almost every constitution is socialistic in its nature. 
We need not be afraid. We must understand that while socialism as 
contemplated by the social democrat is a menace to the welfare of the 
whole community, is revolution, is stagnation, is death to industry, and 
can never gain a discernible foothold on this continent, there is an 
element in another kind of socialism that recognizes existing forms of 
government and hopes to see in those forms an extension of power, of 
interest and protection, not in the sense of paternalism in the exact 
meaning of the word, but in the sense of doing the best for the largest 
number — a pure democracy. We in this country cannot agree with 
Herbert Spencer when he said that when the necessity for the police 
functions of government ceased government itself would cease, for here 
we are familiar with functions of government that have no relation to its 
police powers. 

While the theory of the existing laws in other countries can be 
favorably considered, the laws cannot be adopted in their entirety in 
America. It would be contrary to the genius of our American civiliza- 
tion, of our laws, and of our institutions to undertake to pension people 
on account of sickness or old age. There are too many obstacles in the 
way and too many objections to warrant the transplanting of these features 
of the insurance systems of other countries ; but we may give our atten- 
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tion — in fact, we must give it — to some system of accident insurance. 
We cannot pass this method of protecting labor from impairment. The 
arguments for the protection of life are too weighty and the insecurity 
resulting from accidents too great to warrant our American governments, 
State and Federal, in passing them by. 

[He then gave statistics of the number of persons killed on American 
railways during the three years ending June 30, 1900, comparing these 
numbers with the losses of the British forces during the South African 
War. He showed, by statistics furnished by Mr. Geo. G. Crocker, that 
had the battle of Waterloo and the battle of Gettysburg both taken 
place in this country, and in the same year, the number of killed and 
wounded would not have equalled the number of those who in each year 
in the United States are killed and wounded in the operation of our 
steam railroads and street railways.] 

I wish I could give you the statistics of the killed and maimed, not 
only on American railways, but in all American establishments where 
accidents and deaths occur. These men have given their lives and their 
limbs for the benefit of society just as much as the 22,000 killed during 
the South African war gave their lives for their country. Shall the state 
be prevented from reducing these tragedies to the minimum, or from 
aiding those who are maimed and incapacitated by their service, simply 
because some one cries, " The action to accomplish this is socialism " ? 
I join the ranks of the most radical opponents of socialism, but I am 
not afraid of being called a socialist when I say that it is the duty of the 
people, through their chosen representatives, to do all in their power to 
protect those who are working for the service of the whole community 
in dangerous places, and under conditions which threaten to impair their 
only capital. 

The arguments for such action are too convincing, and especially 
when we consider the experience in England, where the compensation 
act relating to accidents appears now to be popular with both employers 
and employees. It dispenses with legal proceedings or troublesome 
private negotiations in the case of a large majority of accidents, and 
gives strength and hope to the millions of workers who are subjected to 
the vicissitudes of productive industry. America may well learn this 
lesson and profit by it, and our States will fall behind progress in the 
Old World if they do not see to it that, so far as accidents are con- 
cerned, economic insecurity shall be reduced to the minimum. 
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DANIEL G. WING. 



DANIEL G. WING, president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
was born at Davenport, la. He moved to Lincoln, Neb., in 1884, 
and entered an active business career, beginning as messenger in a 
local bank. In 1890 he became cashier of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank in Lincoln, and remained in that position until 1897. Dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1896 he was with the Republican Na- 
tional Committee at Chicago for six months as treasurer and auditor. 
In 1898 he was appointed National Bank Examiner. This important 
federal position required him to visit all parts of the United States and 
make special examinations for the Comptroller of the Currency. During 
the examinations in Boston, the Broadway National Bank and the Globe 
National Bank were closed and Mr. Wing was appointed receiver of 
both banks. His remarkable financial ability soon became conspicuous. 
He liquidated the Broadway National Bank in sixty days, paying the de- 
positors in full. The liquidation of the Globe National Bank was like- 
wise settled in a most satisfactory manner. The depositors were not 
only paid in full, but a dividend was declared to the shareholders. It is 
no marvel that his phenomenal banking record led to his being chosen 
in 1900 as vice-president of the Massachusetts National Bank, and later 
president Upon the consolidation of the Massachusetts with the First 
National Bank in 1903, he became president of the consolidated bank, 
which had deposits of $13,000,000. In 1904 the Bank of Redemption 
was consolidated with the First National Bank, of which Mr. Wing is 
president. This great banking institution has deposits aggregating more 
than $35,000,000. 

Mr. Wing's wide and varied experience places him in the forefront 
of Boston financiers. His clear insight into business affairs, together with 
his affable but positive manner, wins for him a host of friends. His res- 
idence is located in West Newton, where in a charming family circle 
he finds relief from his colossal business responsibility. 

The friends of the University can rest assured that men of such char- 
acter and ability will carefully guard all its interests. 
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THE STUDY OF MORPHOLOGY AS AN ADJUNCT 
TO THE STUDY OF MEDICINE. 

Prof. Arthur W. Weysse, PhJ). 

THERE is no more fitting or convenient term in all the various 
sciences founded on biology than the term "morphology." It is, 
as the word implies, the science of form, and of form in its broadest 
sense. Anatomy, or the structure of the individual organism, is one 
small branch of morphology ; comparative anatomy, the study of struc- 
ture in various types, is a larger branch ; embryology and comparative 
embryology, excepting the purely physiological sides of these sciences, 
are two of the most important divisions of this broad subject These 
various sciences are further mutually dependent; no one can be in- 
telligently studied by itself — each is necessary for the interpretation of 
the others. This fact is so obvious to any one familiar with them all 
that the proposition appears well nigh an axiom requiring no demon- 
stration. It is only when we come to consider the curricula of our medi- 
cal schools and their requirements for admission that we realize the 
necessity for a discussion of the subject. 

The science of morphology is of especial value to the student, real or 
prospective, of medicine, in two respects : in the assistance it gives him 
in acquiring the facts of the medical sciences and in their interpretation, 
and in giving to his intellect the scientific attitude in approaching the 
problems of medicine, pure or applied. 

Every teacher of anatomy knows the difficulties with which the 
majority of the first-year medical students struggle in their efforts to 
master enough of this subject to pass the chair ; and every student who 
has previously studied comparative anatomy and embryology knows how 
much easier he finds the subject of human anatomy than his fellow stu- 
dents who have never studied these subjects ; this fact has been called 
to my attention again and again by the students themselves. And the 
reason is clear. It is not only the skill acquired in the dissection of the 
lower animals that makes human dissection so much easier, although 
that is a point of the first importance, but it is the scientific habit of 
mind gained in arranging the multitudinous facts of morphology in 
systematic series which makes it possible so to digest the facts of human 
anatomy that they may be assimilated without resulting in that form of 
intellectual dyspepsia which in some medical students appears to pass 
from the acute to the chronic. 
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A notable advance was instituted in medical study when some of our 
medical schools made a college degree a requirement of admission, but 
the gain was only half a step in the right direction ; for not only should 
a college degree be required, but a degree which represents a certain 
amount of work in particular sciences, the chemical, physical, and bio- 
logical. By this I do not mean that I would have the undergraduate at 
college specialize in the sciences; I should regard such a course as 
most undesirable. The function of the college is not that of the scien- 
tific or the technical school. A college should exist primarily to give its 
students a liberal education, to impart to them some conception of 
culture, as we use the word in English ; and such a purpose demands 
a certain acquaintance with the natural sciences, quite as much as with 
the classics, mathematics, modern languages, fine arts, and philosophy. 

I am frequently asked, in connection with my work in experimental 
physiology at the Medical School, " Do you find the college graduates 
better students than those who have not been to college ? " To which I 
must reply that that depends largely upon the courses followed at college. 
A college student who has had no scientific work is the superior of the 
student who has not been to college chiefly in the rapidity with which 
he can think and with which he can obtain results ; if he has had train- 
ing along scientific lines he is, in my experience, superior in the quality 
of his work as well. Comparisons of this sort are naturally difficult to 
make even after many years of experience with large numbers of students, 
so that I can merely give my general impressions. I believe, however, 
though this cannot be demonstrated, that the student who has had college 
training will do better work than he could have done without it. A college 
education is no longer the exclusive privilege of the wealthy in America, 
but it is still true that many men and women of real ability wish to study 
medicine who cannot afford either the time or the money to take a college 
course. For such, instruction in chemistry and animal morphology should 
be provided during the first year of the medical curriculum. We may well 
consider whether the methods in use in many European medical fac- 
ulties may not be adopted to some extent here. 

As a nation we show a childish persistency in attacking each prob- 
lem as though it had never arisen before in the history of the world : 
we are curiously unwilling to profit by the experience of other nations, 
or even of preceding generations of our own people. Our recent war 
furnished examples of this. In many cases the same problems, sanitary, 
hygienic, medical, arose which had appeared a generation before in the 
Civil War ; there they had been successfully worked out and the results 
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carefully recorded. But to the leaders of the Spanish war history was 
an unknown subject, or long since forgotten, and each condition was 
experimented with as though it had never existed before, with a loss of 
life and money which might well have been saved by the application of 
well-known scientific facts. 

Our attitude in this respect recalls to mind a story which I read or 
heard read years ago, about a hive of bees. The young bees became 
tired of the hexagonal cells which had always been used for storing the 
honey and wished to change ; but the old bees said, " These cells have 
always been used and served their purpose perfectly ; why try others ? " 
But the young ones had their way and set about building triangular 
cells, and square cells, and cells of every conceivable shape, but none 
held the honey well. In the meantime the old bees had all died and the 
former cells were completely forgotten. One day a young bee suddenly 
exclaimed, "Why not try hexagonal cells? We have never tried them." 
So they built hexagonal cells, and these held the honey so well that all 
the others were abandoned. Then the young bee was accorded great 
honor for his discovery. 

The educational systems of European countries may be far from 
perfect, and their methods of only limited application here, but few will 
claim that any nations have proved superior to France and Germany in 
the fields of pure science ; and that medicine must rest on a foundation 
of pure science, all educators will admit. Virchow's revolution of the 
science of pathology, Pasteur's creation of the science of bacteriology, 
are know to all, while Roentchen and Curie are names familiar to every 
newspaper reader. We may well consider, then, whether the methods 
employed in preparation for medical practice abroad should not be 
adopted more extensively here. 

I have before me the plan of the courses required by the medical 
faculty of the University of Berlin, which may be taken as an example 
of the best German medical schools. 'There nine semesters, four and 
one half years, of study are required for the M.D. degree. Courses in 
pure science are given during the first four of these semesters, and I 
note the following subjects : physics, metrology, anthropology, general 
botany, zoology, mineralogy and geology, physical geography, logic 
and psychology, embryology and comparative anatomy, with laboratory 
work in all morphological subjects ; in addition they have, during these 
semesters, human anatomy, dissection, chemistry (three semesters), mi- 
croscopy, physiology (two semesters), and general pathology. 

The faculty of the Medical School of Paris requires five years of at- 
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tendance for the degree of M.D., and for admission it is necessary to 
present a baccalaureate diploma showing that the applicant has taken 
courses in physics, chemistry, and natural history ; if he has not taken 
these subjects he is required to pursue them for one year under the 
direction of the faculty of medicine. There is given further a special 
course in the Medical School which is known as medical natural history, 
really a course in animal and vegetable parasitology. 

Thus it will be seen that in these two great universities a knowledge 
of morphology in its broadest sense is considered of fundamental im- 
portance for the student of medicine. We may well follow their example 
either by requiring candidates for admission to our medical schools to 
have taken such subjects beforehand, or by offering courses in these 
subjects in the first year of medical study. The latter alternative may 
increase the length of the medical course, but this is not to be regretted 
in the case of students who have not taken a college or scientific degree. 
As I have noted above, four years and a half are required as a minimum 
in Berlin, and five in Paris, and in Italy the course is likewise five, while 
in Holland it is seven. 

It is a fact that is as true as it is regrettable that American scientists, 
aside from those engaged in the applied sciences which come under the 
general head of engineering, do not as a class enjoy a high reputation 
among European men of learning. Individual Americans certainly re- 
ceive the most complete recognition abroad, but as a whole our scientific 
work is looked upon somewhat askance, and this is truer of the medical 
than of the purely morphological sciences. This judgment is not en- 
tirely deserved, and yet we are somewhat to blame in the matter. The 
general judgment of European scientists is often based upon individual 
cases which are not typical, but which none the less cannot fail to pro- 
duce a profound and very unfortunate impression. An instance in point 
was related to me a short time ago by a professor in one of our female 
colleges, a woman who now has an international reputation as a zool- 
ogist, who received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy abroad. When 
she first went to Europe to study, and wished to work in one of the lab- 
oratories there, the professor in charge gave her a frog and said, " Show 
us what you can do." " But," she said, "lama professor in a college 
in America ; I am perfectly familiar with the frog, I wish to do research 
work." " Nevertheless," replied the professor, " show us first what you 
can do." So she very soon demonstrated her ability to dissect and was 
given the work she wished. Later she learned the cause of this extreme 
distrust. It seemed that in the previous year a woman who had received 
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the degree of M.D. in the United States came to this same laboratory 
and wished to do some work on the brain. She was given a sheep's 
brain, and after working on it for several weeks the professor discovered 
that she thought she had been working on the human brain all that time. 
This could never have happened had she had a proper course in com- 
parative anatomy with or before her medical course, and ought not to 
have happened in any case. But the impression which such an instance 
will produce is hard to eradicate ; it gives rise to a prejudice for which 
the just must suffer as well as the unjust 

I do not wish to appear too severe on the physician in general. As 
a practitioner he is judged by people who cannot understand him. If he 
is intelligent and conscientious he cures his patients as rapidly as possi- 
ble and probably gets the reputation of treating when it is unnecessary. 
If he is stupid and lax his patients drag on through weeks of illness 
until they finally recover in spite of him, and he gets the reputation of 
having snatched them from the brink of the grave. In any case he must 
never say, " I don't know." He is expected to know everything ; people 
in general will forgive him sooner for making a mistake than for appear- 
ing in doubt in a diagnosis or method of treatment. Nevertheless, when 
he puts his pen to paper with a view to instruct his fellow physicians or 
other scientists, he must expect to be judged by very different standards : 
in this case his statements cannot be too exact. 

It is a lack of caution here, due largely to an insufficient scientific 
training, which is accountable for the small number of physicians who en- 
joy a scientific reputation, and this brings me to the second point men- 
tioned in the early part of this paper, the intellectual training in scientific 
methods of thought to be derived from morphological studies. The intel- 
lectual training of the medical student may be said to be directed chiefly 
toward three ends : the accurate observation of facts, the correct inter- 
pretation of facts, and the classification and systematizing of facts so that 
they may be available. The first of these ends is brought about chiefly 
through work in experimental physiology, chemistry, and clinical courses ; 
the second is confined almost exclusively to experimental physiology and 
clinical diagnosis ; the third is, above all, the province of morphology, 
to be used later in the study of human anatomy, in materia medica, and 
in all clinical work. 

It is not impossible to learn human anatomy without having studied 
comparative anatomy and embryology, but it is like learning to paint 
before one has learned to draw. If we wish our medical graduates to 
take a high rank we must require the very broadest training in pure 
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science, especially chemical and morphological. The number of medical 
scientists who have an international reputation is remarkably small, in 
comparison, for example, with the morphologist. I refer of course to 
their reputation among men who are capable of judging the value of 
their work, not among the laity. 

The scientific mind not only discovers, observes, and interprets; 
it classifies, it arranges everything in a logical form, and the ability to 
do this is as important to the physician as, for instance, to the sanitary 
engineer, and both must turn to the biological sciences for the requisite 
preliminary training. Let us insist, then, that the study of medicine, in 
the United States, shall rest on a broad scientific foundation, in which 
the chief place shall be given to chemistry and morphology, especially 
the branches of comparative anatomy and embryology. Let us require 
a college training for our medical students when possible ; and when 
not, let us lengthen the medical course, if necessary, so as to include 
those morphological studies which the older nations of scientists con- 
sider indispensable. 

9 



THE NEW CHINA. 

John C. Ferguson, Ph.D., 

Chief Secretary of the Imperial Chinese Railway Administration. 

[Outline of an address delivered before the Convocation of Boston University, Wednesday, 
June i, 1904.] 

MY reason for choosing the subject upon which I am to speak to- 
day, instead of one of special scholastic interest, is that our coun- 
try has now become a world power, and the graduates of our colleges 
who are now entering upon life should acquaint themselves with world 
problems. Of all the countries which the United States will influence 
during the immediate future, none will be of such interest in commercial 
and political affairs as the Empire of China, lying opposite us, just across 
the broad Pacific. 

Considering the long historical development of China, which reaches 
back for 4,000 years and antedates the civilizations of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, it is not strange that there has grown up in China a strong 
and fixed manner of life and thought. It has been the birthplace of two 
of the great religions of the world, Confucianism and Taoism, and has 
produced a literature on a wide range of subjects, extending from polit- 
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ical and governmental studies to the practical application of the arts. In 
mercantile pursuits she has been most active, so that it could be said of her, 
as Meredith Townsend says of Asia, that she " is no vast plain misused 
by a few dark tribes." Her commerce has spread out through Japan, 
Corea, Manchuria, Siberia, Siam, and indeed through all her neighbor- 
ing countries. Including the Mongols and Manchus as part of her em- 
pire, it must be remembered that often her military spirit has been a 
great world force, and twice in history has she almost left a permanent 
influence upon Europe. At Chalons her armies were barely defeated, 
and, later, Austria — with a tremendous effort and immense loss — only 
succeeded in stemming the oncoming tide of Mongol forces. With such 
an historical record, the question may well be asked, " Is a new China 
possible ? " 

Many consider that the Chinese are too conservative to allow prog- 
ress. This cannot be maintained, for the Chinese are not conservative. 
They are only thoughtful and critical. They have not been receptive to 
Western civilization up to the present time because this type of civiliza- 
tion has not interested them, nor been considered by them as valuable. 
As one writer has put it, they have looked upon Westerners as a race 
" who, for some mysterious purpose of the Ail-Wise, are permitted to 
make penknives and sell piece-goods, and conquer the world." The race 
is not suffering from mental exhaustion. Their record of inventions, 
apart from the mariner's compass and gunpowder, which are usually re- 
ferred to, shows the virility of their mental life. In the delicate coloring 
of their silks and satins, in the reduction of metals, in the manufacture 
of paper and porcelain, they have shown themselves capable of strong 
mental effort. 

China at present must be considered decidedly 'J new, and this era 
dates from the close of the China-Japanese war, ten years ago. This 
war produced among thoughtful Chinese a serious inquiry as to the 
causes of Japan's successes, and how it was possible that one nation of 
Asia could adopt a civilization of Western lands while at the same time 
avoiding the disgrace of becoming denationalized. Travel to Japan has 
become common among intelligent young Chinese, and throughout all 
parts of China Japanese students, merchants, and propagators of religion 
may be found. 

China is becoming new intellectually. I speak not of the young Chi- 
nese who go abroad to study and who are now found in many schools of 
Europe and America, but I speak of the great army of Chinese students " 
who are still in their own country and will never leave it. These are 
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throwing off the trammels of the old orthodox interpretation of their 
ancient literature. They are discarding the interpretations of the Sung 
Dynasty, which has cast the thought and literary expression of China 
into a fixed mould for a thousand years, and are now favoring the earlier 
interpretations of the Han Dynasty, which is freer and more liberal. 
This allows them to welcome new forms of learning, while retaining 
their loyalty to classical studies. In recent years, at the Triennial Exam- 
inations questions have been introduced on modern history, geography, 
mathematics, and science. As interest in these subjects has increased, 
it has been found impossible to gain the necessary knowledge without 
schools, so that these are now springing up everywhere. Nearly all of 
these schools require the religious test of obeisance to the great master, 
Confucius, and from our modern standpoint must be considered in this 
respect to be narrow and bigoted ; but when we remember how recently 
religious tests have been discarded among Western nations, we cannot 
be surprised that China has not yet come to the point of allowing full 
freedom. General reading is becoming common, and the diffusion of 
knowledge through newspapers, magazines, and translated books is 
everywhere noted. In brief, the Chinese may be considered as thought- 
ful scholars — conquered perhaps by a superior military force, but un- 
conquered in the higher realms of thought, and still reaching out to dis- 
cover what seems to them to be best and truest. As Matthew Arnold 
says: 

" The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
Then plunged in thought again." 

China is becoming new also by the formation of a national spirit 
She has been separated into sections by natural barriers of mountains, 
and been connected only by her great rivers and by the seacoast. As 
intercommunication is becoming easier, her language is assimilating and 
the interests of her people are becoming more uniform. National spirit 
is supplementing the strong clannish and sectional feeling and to some 
extent is supplanting the family sentiment As the family is the unit 
of the nation, and not the individual, the growth of this national spirit 
is slower than with us. The Chinese, from the earliest ages, have had 
the clearest ideas of the duty of loyalty, and this spirit of loyalty to the 
Emperor is now rapidly developing into patriotism for their common 
country. The negative feeling of preference for bad government by 
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themselves over good government by any one else is changing into the 
positive desire for good government by themselves. 

Together with this national spirit is growing up a new idea, within 
the last ten years, which I can only call the Continental idea, meaning 
by this "Asia for the Asiatics." This feeling is growing among the 
better classes of the Japanese, Siamese, and Chinese. The long list of 
indignities which Asia has suffered at the hands of European nations, in 
the acquisition of territory, and the enforced inferiority of their govern- 
ments are compelling Asiatics to realize that the only way they can re- 
sist this onslaught upon their national life is by a combined effort and a 
blending of common interests. When this feeling is strong enough to be 
resolved into common action the land-grabbing nations of the West, 
with their insatiable appetite for territory, can well afford to take heed. 



THE retirement of Professor M. D. Buell, S.T.D., from the duties of 
the Deanship, after nineteen years of faithful and efficient service, 
is an event in the annals of the University which should receive due 
notice in Bostonia. Not to many men is it given to conduct the affairs 
of an institution of learning for so long a period. During those years 
Professor Buell has given his best thought and his intensest interest to 
the work of administration. That the school has grown and prospered 
is known to all. Under his guidance also, and at his suggestion, the 
Alumni Mutual Fund was started. For many years this fund has done 
a most helpful work among the students. It will always remain one of 
the University's monuments to Professor Buell's industry and thought. 
Every Trustee, every member of the Faculty, and every student will ar- 
dently hope that his impaired health may be greatly and speedily im- 
proved now that he has relieved himself of his arduous duties as Dean, 
and that this summer, in his delightful retreat by the waters of the Mer- 
rimac, he may enjoy the quiet and rest he has so much craved, and re- 
turn in the fall to the duties of his important professorship prepared in 
body and mind for the work of the next school year. 



9 



THE RETIREMENT OF DEAN M. D. BUELL. 



Assistant Dean Charles W. Rishell, Ph.D. 
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WALTER G. GARRITT. 

WALTER G. GARRITT was born in Liberty, Sullivan Co., N. Y., 
May 12, 1854. Upon leaving school he learned the tanning busi- 
ness, and in 1881 he built a tannery at Harrison Valley, Penn., and 
became a member of the firm of W. H. Horton & Co., who in 1886 
established a store in Boston, Mr. Garritt coming here as their represent- 
ative. When the United States Leather Co. was organized, in 1893, he 
became its vice-president, the manager of its business in New England, 
and a member of its Executive Board, to which all important matters 
relating to the conduct of its affairs are referred. The company is capital- 
ized at more than $ 100,000,000 and carries on a business of great mag- 
nitude and importance. 

Mr. Garritt is also director of several banks, and a man of varied 
and commanding abilities. He has a clear brain, a prepossessing appear- 
ance, and excellent and accurate judgment 

He has been identified for several years with St Mark's Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Brookline. His wide experience, generous im- 
pulses, and deep interest in all humanitarian enterprises render him a 
valuable addition to the honored Board of Trustees of Boston Uni- 
versity. 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE UNIVERSITY SENATE. 

THIS issue of Bostonia contains references to several notable 
changes which have recently been made in the teaching force of 
the University ; these changes are to go into effect at the beginning of 
the next academic year. Among the most important of these changes is 
that of the Assistant Deanship of the School of Theology. Acting Dean 
M. D. Buell will hereafter devote himself to the duties of the professor- 
ship of New Testament Greek and Exegesis. In another column will 
be found a sympathetic appreciation of Professor BuelPs conscientious 
work, by Dr. C. W. Rishell, who succeeds Professor Buell as Assistant 
Dean. In the next issue of Bostonia we shall notice more fully the edu- 
cational career of Dr. Rishell, the newly elected Assistant Dean. The 
graduates of the University will welcome the portrait of Acting Dean 
W. M. Warren, with the accompanying sketch of his career, which is 
found in this issue. Two brilliant men have been added to the Fac- 
ulty of the College of Liberal Arts in connection with the work of the 
new department of science. The sketches of these men, printed else- 
where, will make it evident that this new department begins its work 
under the most favorable auspices. We present in this issue an article 
by Dr. Arthur W. Weysse, one of the newly appointed professors of 
science, and at an early date we hope to publish, under the title " The 
Function of Experimental Science in a College Education," an article 
by his colleague, Dr. Lyman C. Newell. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

THE Commencement exercises of the University were notable in 
many ways ; the audiences at the various gatherings of the week 
were unprecedentedly large and the enthusiasm was marked. The alumni, 
who were present in large numbers, felt the vitality which is pulsing 
through every department of the University. The outlook was never 
more promising. The important vacancies in the Board of Administra- 
tion and of Instruction have been filled ; the University is able to secure 
for its Board of Trustees men of commanding influence in the commer- 
cial world ; the additions to the material equipment are notable ; the at- 
tention of the public is directed to the University as never before. The 
graduates and friends of Boston University have abundant reason for 
believing that under the new administration the University has already 
entered upon a larger life, and that it will soon command a more promi- 
nent place among American educational institutions. 



THE HISTORY PROFESSORSHIP FUND. 

THE alumni are making a determined effort to secure the funds 
necessary to establish a professorship of History in the College of 
Liberal Arts. The need of such a chair of instruction is beyond ques- 
tion. Every dollar contributed to this fund hastens the acquisition of a 
professorship which is absolutely necessary if the institution is to main- 
tain its place in the ranks of New England colleges and universities. 
As a significant indication of the determined effort which the graduates 
of the College are making to provide the funds for this professorship, 
we call attention to the notice, printed elsewhere, of the Easter Sale 
of the Alpha chapter of Delta Delta Delta, and the substantial sum 
which that sale has added to the slowly growing fund. 



A VALUED GIFT. 

THE action of the class of 1903, in presenting to the College copies 
of the " Singing Gallery " by Luca della Robbia, is a very grace- 
ful manifestation of a refined and elegant taste. The value of such gifts 
cannot be estimated in commercial terms. The silent and continued 
contemplation of such flawless beauty must leave an indelible impres- 
sion, and exert a potent influence in the development of the finer nature 
of the beholder. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON. 

The plans for the inauguration of President Huntington are steadily ma- 
turing. The Trustees of the University have appointed a committee of that 
body, and have provided for a representation of each of the great departments 
of the University. The inauguration exercises will occur early in the next ac- 
ademic year, but the exact date has not yet been fixed. 



NUMBER OF DEGREES CONFERRED. 

The number of degrees awarded by the University at the recent Commence- 
ment was 254. The comprehensive nature of the work of the institution is shown 
by the fact that eleven kinds of degrees are now conferred for work in res- 
idence. No honorary degrees of any kind are awarded. The number of degrees 
granted in the various departments was as follows : A.B., 86 ; Litt.B., 5 ; ScB., 
7 ; S.T.B., 40; LL.B., 59; I.B., 13; I.M., 5; Ch.B., 2; M.D., 26; A.M., 4; 
Ph.D., 7. 



NEW FEATURES AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

Several new features lent additional interest to the Commencement exer- 
cises this year. The President, the Dean, and the members of the various 
Faculties wore gowns, and hoods indicating the nature of the degrees held by 
the wearer of the gown. The Commencement orator, Dr. Carroll D. Wright, also 
wore the gown and hood. President Hazard, the honored representative of 
Wellesley College, wore academic costume indicating the possession of high 
academic degrees. On the platform were seated the Trustees, the invited guests, 
and the members of the various Faculties. Gov. John L. Bates was present, both 
as a Trustee of the University and as the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The members of the Governor's staff, in military uniform, added greatly to the 
brilliancy of the scene. In addressing the candidates for the various degrees 
the President spoke in English, in place of the Latin formula which had pre- 
viously been employed. The program was printed, as before, in Latin, and 
no change has been made in the time-honored Latin phraseology of the diplo- 
mas. An impressive feature of the exercises was the conferring of the hood 
upon the candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. As the name of 
each candidate was called he stepped forward, and Dean Borden P. Bowne, of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, assisted by Prof. T. B. Lindsay, 
placed over the gown of the candidate a hood which was the insignia of the 
high honor which had been conferred. For the first time the organ of Tremont 
Temple was used during the Commencement exercises. Mr. J. P. Marshall, the 
director of the Department of Music, played with fine effect a Toccata and 
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Fugue by Bach. A stringed orchestra furnished lighter music at intervals. The 
change of the Commencement exercises from 2 p.m. to 10.30 a.m. proved a wel- 
come relief in providing an interval between the various important functions 
which have in the past been crowded into the afternoon and evening. 



The meeting of the University Convocation at half past three on the after- 
noon of Commencement Day was very largely attended, and was marked by an 
unmistakable spirit of enthusiasm. The meeting was called to order by Rev. 
Charles W. Blackett, A.B. '88, Ph.D. '04. The convocation hymn, written by 
Ex-President Warren, was sung. Prayer was offered by Rev. Alexander Dight, 
S.T.B. '73. The minutes were read by Miss Emily L. Clark, A.B. '87, A.M. *88 f 
Ph.D. '89. After the transaction of various matters of routine business, an ad- 
dress was given by John Calvin Ferguson, A.B. '86, Ph.D. '02, on " The New 
China." An abstract of this address will be found elsewhere in this issue. The 
address was regarded as one of the most notable ever given before the Uni- 
versity Convocation. In October, 1902, Boston 1 a published a full biography 
of Dr. Ferguson; the graduates of the University have reason to be proud of 
the record of this distinguished alumnus. At the conclusion of this address, Mr. 
Oscar Storer, A.B. '92* LL.B. '95, read a paper on " The Value of a Legal Ed- 
ucation." This paper is reserved for fuller mention in a future number 01 
Bostonia. After several musical selections by members of the University 
Quartette, Mr. George E. Whitaker, A.B. '85, voiced the sentiment of the grad- 
uates in a graceful salutation to President W. E. Huntington. He expressed grat- 
itude for what the University has done for its children; he paid a high tribute 
to Ex-President Warren; he referred to the successful administration of Dr. 
Huntington as Dean, and gave utterance to the gratification of the alumni at 
the choice of Dean Huntington as President of the University. Here the au- 
dience arose spontaneously and burst into hearty and long-continued applause. 
He closed with an expression of confidence in the ability of President Hunting- 
ton to develop the University, and he pledged him the best wishes of the 
alumni and their prayers for his success. President Huntington was profoundly 
moved by the unmistakable tokens of enthusiastic loyalty and affection on the 
part of the graduate body, and he made a reply which was one of the most ef- 
fective of the addresses of Commencement Week. He spoke of the importance 
of Convocation Day, and urged the graduates to regard it as the great event of 
the week. He referred to the day as marking the completion of his twenty-two 
years of service as Dean in the College of Liberal Arts. When he spoke of 
the action of the Trustees in relieving him of the burden of the duties of Dean 
and in placing those duties upon the strong young shoulders of the newly ap- 
pointed Acting Dean, Prof. William M. Warren, there was an outburst of ap. 
plause so genuine, so hearty, so long continued, that those of the Trustees who 
were present had a most eloquent endorsement of their choice of a successor 
to Dean W. E. Huntington. 

At the close of this notable gathering the graduates and the invited guests 
adjourned to a collation in the hall. 
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At the inauguration of President Mackenzie, of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, on Wednesday, May 25, Boston University was represented by 
President Huntington arid Professor Henry C. Sheldon, Professor Sheldon's 
address was published in full in Z ion's Herald of Wednesday, May 25. 

At the recent Commencement exercises of the University of Wisconsin, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon President W. E. Huntington. 
Dr. Huntington is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, and he was in 
attendance at the Commencement exercises of his Alma Mater. 

An Easter Sale for the benefit of the Alumni Professorship of History was 
held under the auspices of Alpha of Delta Delta Delta, on the afternoon of 
March 30, in the Twentieth Century Club rooms. The decorations were the 
college colors. Useful and fancy articles were offered. As a result of this sale 
and a reading by F. Hopkinson Smith, the society has been able to send to the 
treasurer of the fund a check for one hundred dollars. 



At their meeting on Tuesday, May 31, the Trustees made several impor- 
tant changes in the personnel of die Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. 



Professor William M. Warren was appointed Acting Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts. An account of Dean Warren's life and record as an educator 
will be found on another page of this issue. 



Mr. Alexander Hamilton Rice, who has rendered thoroughly efficient serv- 
ice as instructor in Latin, has been advanced to an assistant professorship in 
that department. Professor Rice is a graduate of Harvard University. After 
graduating from Harvard he spent one year in study in the American Archeo- 
logical School at Rome. Professor Rice is highly esteemed by the students of 
the College, and is thoroughly equipped for his work as instructor in Latin. 

Two notable appointments were made forjthe work in the newly created 
Department of Science. Two experienced teachers and brilliant scholars have 
been elected Assistant Professors of Science ; and the courses* in this depart- 
ment are so numerous and so comprehensive that the new Department of 
Science will immeasurably increase the efficiency of the work of the College 
in this important field of knowledge. 



COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 



ACTING DEAN WILLIAM M. WARREN. 



ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ALEXANDER H. RICE. 
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ARTHUR W. WEYSSE, PH.D. 



Arthur W. Weysse, Ph.D., will have charge of the courses in Zoology, 
Comparative Anatomy of the Invertebrates, Plant Morphology and Physiology, 
Botany, Comparative Anatomy, and Physiology and ! Hygiene. Dr. Weysse is 
thirty-six years of age. He graduated at Harvard University in 1891, magna 
cum laude. In 1892 he was awarded the degree of A.M. by his Alma Mater, 
and in 1804 he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard. In the 
summer of 1894 he went to Europe on a Harvard traveling fellowship of #700, 
and studied at the Universities of Leipzig and Berlin. The fellowship was re- 
newed for a second year, and he studied at the University of Paris and at the 
Marine Laboratory at Naples. While in Paris he was elected a member of the 
Socie'te' Zoologique de France. He is a member of seven scientific societies and 
has also been a member of several international congresses in Europe, both 
zoological and anatomical. Since his return from Paris and Naples he has vis- 
ited Europe twice for scientific work, and he has inspected the principal scien- 
tific institutions and laboratories of England and the Continent In the summer 
of 1903 he made investigations at the Biological Station at Bermuda. His sci- 
entific works are numerous. During the present year he has published an im- 
portant work: "A Synoptic Text-book of Botany," pp. xxv. + 525, with 425 
illustrations. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Dr. Weysse is an experienced teacher. He has taught at Harvard Univer- 
sity, R ad cliff e College, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the School 
of Medicine of Boston University. At the time of his election to the Assistant 
Professorship in the College of Liberal Arts, he held the Associate Professor- 
ship of Physiology in the School of Medicine of Boston University. A large 
number of teachers of natural science in the grammar schools and the high 
schools of Boston and of other New England cities have studied with him at 
the Institute of Technology, and he has had as pupils teachers from the Boston 
Normal School and other normal schools. He is therefore thoroughly familiar 
with the training which teachers of biology require. His work as a skilful and 
successful teacher is highly endorsed by Professor W. T. Sedgwick, of the In- 
stitute of Technology, and by Dean John P. Sutherland, of the School of Med- 
icine of Boston University. 



Dr. Lyman C. Newell is a graduate of Brown University, Ph.B. 1890, A.M. 
1891. In 1895 he was awarded the Doctorate in Philosophy by Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. Newell has had a wide experience as a teacher. In 1890-91 he 
was instructor in chemistry in Brown University. In 1891-92 he was instructor 
in chemistry in the Pawtucket High School. From 1895 until 1898 he held a 
similar position in the Somerville English High School. In 1898 he was called 
to the State Normal School at Lowell, and, since that time, he has been in 
charge of the Department of Chemistry, Physics, and Geography in that in- 
stitution. Dr. Newell is the author of numerous monographs on scientific sub- 
jects, and he is well known in the scientific world by his two widely used text- 
books, "Experimental Chemistry," 1900, and "Descriptive Chemistry," 1903. 
Dr. Newell has a rare talent for organization. At Somerville he planned and 
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equipped the Department of Chemistry in the English High School. His ex- 
ecutive gifts were strikingly shown by his organization of the Department of 
Chemistry in the Lowell Normal School. In both schools his laboratories and 
class-rooms were frequently visited by teachers who had heard of his executive 
ability; his department was regarded as a model for other schools. Dr. Newell 
has, also, inventive gifts of a high order; several instruments and appliances 
in scientific use are his invention and bear his name. As a teacher Dr. Newell 
has the enthusiastic endorsement of those who have had an opportunity of 
studying his work. He is progressive and inspiring, thoroughly interested in 
the personal welfare of his students, and keeps abreast of the times. During 
the next college year he will offer the following courses in Chemistry and Geol- 
ogy: General Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis; Advanced Inorganic Chem- 
istry; History of Chemistry; Physiology; Organic Chemistry ; Geology. 



The annual meeting of the Epsilon Chapter of the Convocation was called 
to order at 6 p.m., in Convocation Hall, on the evening of Commencement Day 
by President Frank W. Kimball, '94. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by the secretary, Mr. Raymond A. Robbins, '96. The members of the 
class of 1904 were admitted to membership. The report of the chairman of the 
Historical Professorship Fund showed a marked increase in the payment of 
pledges. It was voted that the power of voting be restricted to those members 
of the Epsilon Chapter who have paid at least one annual due within five years. 
The following officers were elected : president, Frank W. Kimball, '94 ; first vice- 
president, Miss Edith Lynch Bolster, '90; second vice-president, Mr. Willis 
L. Eaton, '92 ; auditor, Miss Ruth L. S. Child, '93; Library Fund Committee, 
Miss Cora S. Cobb, '91 ; secretary, Mr. Raymond A. Robbins, '96 ; treasurer, 
Mr. S. Edgar Whitaker, '90; Literary Committee, Miss Sarah M. Fisher, '95, 
Mr. Lennox H. Lindsay, '99, Miss Julia K. Ordway, '99 ; Nominating Commit- 
tee, Miss Grace B. Day, '95, Mr. Irving P. Fox, '83, Miss Elizabeth C. Northup, 
'04, Mrs. Lucy Selee Pickles, '83, Prof. Wm. M. Warren, '87. The announce- 
ment of the election of Prof. W. M. Warren as Acting Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts called forth a general expression of gratification at the high honor 
thus conferred upon one of the members of Epsilon Chapter. At the con- 
clusion of the business meeting refreshments were served, and a social hour in 
the college chapel brought to a close the exercises of Commencement Week. 



The students and Faculty are anticipating with much pleasure the return of 
Dr. Warren, and his resumption, in September, of the course in Religions so 
ably conducted by him in former years. 

At the meeting of the Trustees of the University on Tuesday, May 31, Mr. 
Samuel J. MacWatters was appointed Assistant Professor of Oratory and 
Sacred Music. Professor MacWatters had already served for six years as 
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instructor in this department ; his classes were large and they manifested great 
interest in the work. Professor MacWatters has for twenty years been a stu- 
dent of the speaking and singing voice, and he has studied in both Europe and 
America. He is a graduate of schools of oratory in Michigan and London; he 
also holds a diploma certifying the completion of the course in the School of 
Theology of Boston University, class of 1898. 



Dean and Mrs. Melville M. Bigelow gave a reception to the graduating 
class of the Boston University Law School at their home, 200 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, on Saturday afternoon, May 28. Nearly all the members of the 
class were present. President William £. Huntington was among the honored 
guests. 

"Recent Changes in Legal Practice" was discussed by Brooks Adams, 
Esq., in a lecture before the students of the Law School, on Friday afternoon, 
May 20. This lecture was a part of the movement for the general broadening 
of the courses in the school by the introduction of topics concerning the prac- 
tical application of the law. Many members of the Bar were in the audience. 

The Class-day exercises of the Law School were held in Isaac Rich Hall 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 31. Thomas G. Connolly, of South Boston, 
delivered an oration upon "The Ideals of the Legal Profession." Mr. William 
O. Cutler gave the address to the undergraduates. Attorney-General Herbert 
Parker delivered the chief address of the day, taking as the topic of his re- 
marks the subject, " Forecast." He dwelt with great ability upon the value of 
ideals in the legal profession, and made a stirring appeal to graduates to appre- 
ciate thoroughly the dignity of their profession and to observe scrupulously its 
obligations. 

June 1, Dean Bigelow announced the appointment of Mr. Archibald C. 
Boyd, of New York, as Associate Professor of the Law School Mr. Boyd will 
lecture on the subjects of " Criminal Law," " Partnership," and " Wills and Ad- 
ministration." This addition to the Faculty involves some changes in the dis- 
tribution of the subjects. 

In addition to the courses announced in the catalogue, which are open to 
candidates for the Master's Degree, there will be given in 1904-05 a course 
of lectures on " Foreign Relations and Colonial Administration." This course 
will be open to all candidates for degrees, subject to the conditions attached 
to other special courses. The lectures will be given by Poultney Bigelow, 
A.M., LL.B., F.R.G.S. The lectures on "Jurisprudence" will be given by 
James F. Colby, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Law and Political Science in Dart- 
mouth College. 

During the year 1904-05, subject to possible changes, it is expected that 
the following electives will be given: Carriers, Commercial Competition, Con- 
flict of Laws, Constitutional Law, Damages, Domestic Relations, Landlord and 
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Tenant, Massachusetts Practice, Massachusetts Statutes, Mortgages and Liens, 
Railroads, Suretyship, Use of Law Library. 

The thesis of Mr. William T. Atwood, A.B., Dartmouth, '99, has been 
judged the best of those presented by the members of the graduating class, 
and, in accordance with the custom, has been printed by the University. Other 
theses which received honorable mention were those of Messrs. Chester T. 
Greenwood, James L. Crowley, A.B., Thomas G. Connolly, Carol B. M. Melcher. 



On Tuesday of Commencement Week the alumni of the Medical School 
entertained, at the Hotel Lenox, the members of the graduating class of that 
department of the University. The most encouraging feature of the meeting, 
which was very enjoyable, was the evidence of an increasing spirit of loyalty 
to the Medical School and a growing realization of the duty of the graduates to 
their Alma Mater. The strength of this chapter of the University Convocation 
is strikingly indicated by the announcement that the graduates of the Medical 
School now exceed one thousand in number. 

It is interesting to know that of the class recently graduated sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent have secured hospital positions. This percentage is un- 
usually large, and is one more evidence of the willingness of the modern stu- 
dent to take advantage of every opportunity to prolong his period of study, and 
to equip himself for the serious tasks of life. 

Of the number mentioned, some have received appointments as assistant 
physicians, one as an assistant superintendent, and the rest as surgical and 
medical internes. 

While the larger number are connected with Massachusetts hospitals, 
others have gone to Biddeford, Me.; Brooklyn, New York City, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Penn.; and Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Most of these positions were secured by passing competitive examinations, 
and the teaching force of the school appreciates the fact that so many of its 
graduates were successful in such examinations. 

Mention has been made in the pages of Boston 1 a of the physiological and 
pathological exhibit which has been sent by the Medical School to St Louis, 
and which two months ago was installed in its position in the Educational 
Building. 

In addition to this an exhibit has been prepared for the meeting of the 
American Medical Association at Atlantic City, and it is a pleasure to know 
that it received general commendation. 

This same exhibit, modified by some additional specimens, is to be taken 
to the annual meeting of the American Institute of Homoeopathy, which is to 
be held at Niagara Falls, June 20-25 inclusive. 

These exhibits are of value in demonstrating new methods of preparing 
specimens for museum preservation and class-room demonstration, and as 
illustrating methods of lecture-room and laboratory teaching. 

Such exhibits have an educational value that is not easily computed. 
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Beat Accent Books 

The mention of a book in this department is a guaranty of its superior merit 



William Penn, as the Found- 
er of Two Commonwealths, by 

Augustus C. Buell. Occasionally one 
is led to question the accuracy of some 
conclusions. On the whole, however, 
the book is an agreeable addition to 
our biographical literature. (Price, 
$2.25 net. Postage 17 cents additional. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 

Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, by Professor Charles Gide, of 
the University of Montpellier, France. 
The first English translation of this 
deservedly popular manual was pub- 
lished in 1889. The present edition is 
an entirely new translation, by Profes- 
sor E. W. A. Veditz, of Bates College. 
The translator has adapted the work 
for the use of American students 
by substituting for the distinctively 
French illustrative material similar 
data from American sources, sup- 
pressing notes of interest only to the 
French reader, omitting the appendix 
on French finance, and adding much 
matter on the subjects of distribution 
and consumption. Professor Gide's 
work is a really brilliant piece of ex- 
pository writing. (D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston.) 

The Modern Bank, by Amos K. 
Fiske, the fifth volume in Appleton's 
business series, gives a clear, compact, 
and readable description of modern 
banking operations. The book differs 
from other treatises in this field in that 
it deals mainly with the actual prac- 
tice of the present day bank rather 



than with the theory and the history 
of banking. The author tells in plain 
terms what a bank is and how it does 
its work, supplementing this account 
with a brief sketch of the development 
of banking systems. (Price, $1.50 net. 
Postage, 12 cents additional. D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York.) 

The Man Who Pleases and 
the Woman Who Charms, by 

John A. Cone. A book which the re- 
viewer finds himself drawn on to read 
from cover to cover. The author un- 
derstands human nature. The advice 
is sound and wholesome. The youth- 
ful reader will find plain admonition 
in a most readable form; as for the 
mature reader, he must indeed be a 
well-rounded character if he does not 
find occasion to wince as. he sees his 
own peculiarities laid bare. (Price, 
75c. post-paid. Hinds & Noble, New 
York.) 

Principles and Ideals for the 
Sunday School. An essay in Re- 
ligious Pedagogy, by Ernest De Witt 
Burton and Shailer Mathews, Pro- 
fessors in the University of Chicago. 
Second edition. No earnest Sunday- 
school teacher can afford to neglect 
this suggestive and exceedingly practi- 
cal work prepared by two men who 
combine the scholarship of the pro- 
fessor's chair with the practical 
knowledge of a long experience in 
actual Sunday-school work. (Price, 
#1.00 net. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago.) 
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ASSISTANT DEAN CHARLES W. RISHELL, Ph.D. 

ASSISTANT DEAN CHARLES W. RISHELL is a graduate of 
XjL Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. After graduating from Witten- 
berg College he spent one year in study at Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J., and two years at the University of Berlin in Germany. 
He was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Ohio University. 
In 1895 he was appointed Professor of Historical Theology in the 
School of Theology of Boston University, and since that time he has 
devoted himself to the duties of this important professorship. 

Professor Rishell is in every way admirably qualified for the executive 
work which he is now called upon to perform as Assistant Dean. On va- 
rious occasions during the last few years he was temporarily placed in 
charge of the administration of the School of Theology, and his executive 
ability was so conspicuously shown in connection with this work that when 
the need of a permanent Assistant Dean became manifest it was felt by all 
that the appointment of Professor Rishell would be eminently fitting. 

It is a source of gratification to the graduates and friends of Boston 
University that Dean William F. Warren is to have so efficient an 
assistant in the arduous work of administration. Dean Warren's Pro- 
fessorship of Comparative Theology and the History and Philosophy of 
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Religion demands, besides an encyclopaedic knowledge, an almost un- 
limited leisure for investigation and the sifting of the voluminous current 
literature in this field of learning. The arrangement by which a portion 
of the labor of administration is assumed by so able an assistant must 
result in a greater efficiency in the conduct of the business of this de- 
partment of the University and, indirectly, contribute greatly to the in- 
tellectual prestige of the School of Theology. 



THE VALUE OF A LEGAL EDUCATION. 
Oscar Storer % A.B., LL.B. 

EVERY man, as he steps into the arena of active life, is the com- 
bined product of nature and education. 
Any man will be benefited by training and education, no matter 
what his natural ability may be, the same as any material in the hands 
of the workman may be rendered more beautiful and useful by the ap- 
plication of labor and skill ; yet neither the school nor the workman can 
turn out any product except that which is inherently bound up in the 
material used. 

There are many lawyers who are ornaments neither to society nor to 
their profession ; but the blame of this cannot necessarily be laid at the 
door of the Law School. Education, be it of whatever kind you may 
choose, cannot turn a dishonest man into an honest one, nor vice versa. 
It may develop or retard natural tendencies, but it cannot create or kill 
them. That which is finally produced as the result of education must 
exist in an embryonic state from birth, waiting only to be developed. 

A disregard of these principles has caused thousands to be misplaced 
in this world. Many a man who would have been a success as a mechanic 
or as a farmer has imposed upon the world in the capacity of a lawyer 
or a physician, to his own discredit and to the detriment of the commu- 
nity. 

Also the purposes of study are often woefully misunderstood. Some 
look at the development of mental power alone, and seemingly forget 
that we might also acquire useful knowledge. Thus Latin and Greek, 
although probably very useful as apparatus for the mental gymnasium, 
are usually given an undue proportion of our time. 
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Others go to the opposite extreme and look only to the utilitarian 
side of the question. Storing up knowledge for future use is their only 
idea of the purposes of education. They lose sight of its chief purpose, 
— the development of mind and the acquisition of power. They fail to 
see that we should study, not so much that we may know something, 
hut rather that we may acquire the power to do something and to be 
something. 

In the physical world that exercise is the best which combines the 
largest development of power with the greatest amount of pleasure and 
real practical usefulness. In such a case there is no economic waste. 
So in the mental gymnasium that exercise is the best which develops 
the greatest power and breadth of mind, and at the same time stores the 
mind with the most helpful knowledge. Here also there is no economic 
waste. 

From this standpoint the study of law is highly beneficial. Few, if 
any, studies are of greater value to a person for every-day practical life. 
Every man is presumed to know the law ; he is judged as if he actually 
did know it ; and whether he knows it or not, he must take the conse- 
quences as if he did. He is thus forced into a situation where he is 
bound to act at his peril. He must run many unnecessary risks which 
a knowledge of the law would enable him to avoid. 

Moreover, all our institutions, government and society, are based 
upon our system of law ; and our usefulness as citizens depends largely 
upon our knowledge of the theory of our government and the principles 
of our law. 

Still, the chief purpose of any education is the development of mind 
and the acquisition of power. The embryo musician is given scales and 
exercises, day in and day out, until life becomes a burden, if not to him- 
self, at least to his neighbors; and all for the purpose of acquiring 
power and skill to do something else, to do something in itself worth 
the doing. There is no music in those scales and exercises ; still, the 
real musician struggles on with a total disregard for his own discomfort 
and that of others, thinking only of the harmonies he will produce in 
the future through the power and skill he is now acquiring at such fear- 
ful cost. But in the college and professional school the student is often 
allowed to forget this principle which is universally recognized by the 
musician. 

Generally speaking, it may safely be said that no study is worth 
taking which does not have for its principal object the development of 
the man. He may forget all that he has learned, and yet the develop- 
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ment and power remain. Most of us graduates would be unable to pass 
even the entrance examinations into college, and yet none of us feels that 
his preparatory and college courses have been wasted. If we did the 
things we ought to have done, if the courses we took inspired us to 
think and act more broadly and independently, then that course must be 
a success, though every vestige of knowledge acquired may have been 
blotted from our memories. The man is the real product of the school. 

In the physical world a man may be helped and life may be made 
easy for him, but as a result he is weak and incapable of acting for him- 
self. The athlete must work; he must use the strength he has in or- 
der to develop greater strength. The same is true in the mental world : 
that which does not stimulate the student to active, independent think- 
ing for himself fails to be of real benefit to him. He is not simply to re- 
produce the thoughts of others without any mental effort on his own part 
These thoughts, however great, if allowed to pass through his .mind in 
much the same way as an eloquent speech may be passed through the 
mechanism of the phonograph as it unthinkingly grinds out that which 
is put into it, can result in no development, and no permanent power will 
be acquired. He may, it is true, store up a large amount of useful 
knowledge ; but if he simply reads without independent thinking, if he 
stores up the facts in his mind as facts without thinking of their relations 
one to another, without forming independent ideas of his own, without 
producing something beyond that which is given to him, he will practi- 
cally become a learned fool, but not an educated man. He is, in the 
language of Milton, " deep vers'd in books and shallow in himself." 

That study is the best which stimulates the student to the greatest 
amount of independent action and thought, and his development result- 
ing from his course in any school will be exactly proportionate to the 
amount of independent thought and activity which he introduces into his 
work. 

It might be said, and with much truth, that it matters not so much 
what we study as how we study it. Nevertheless, as in the physical 
gymnasium certain kinds of apparatus are specially fitted for develop- 
ing certain powers, so in the mental gymnasium certain studies are 
specially fitted for broadening the mind and developing the power of 
thought. 

Law is eminently fitted for that purpose. It is true, many a man goes 
through a course of law, as he does a college course, without any proper 
sense of its purpose, having in mind only the accumulation of knowledge 
and facts to be grasped by the memory and held for future use. He 
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forgets that the purpose of his course is, not to pour into his mind a vast 
mass of legal principles and facts, but rather to cultivate in himself a 
certain definite power to think law, to develop legal principles for him- 
self, and to determine what the law ought to be even in an untried case. 
As a result, many so-called lawyers are not lawyers at all, but are simply 
repositories for legal facts. 

In its very nature law is particularly well adapted for the develop- 
ment of breadth of mind, keenness of insight, and power to handle com- 
plex problems. 

In the first place, law is not an exact science. Law is unwritten; it is 
broad and general in its nature. It has not been discovered and pre- 
sented to the world ready-made in its present form, but has been a 
gradual growth and development Reason and logic are the largest 
elements in its make-up, and that which is not reasonable and logical 
may safely be declared not to be law, even though the courts may pro- 
mulgate it as law. 

The human mind in developing truth is forced by its own limitations 
to travel slowly, unfolding point after point, bringing out the truth, first 
dimly, then more clearly, until the whole is presented in a clearly defined 
and carefully reasoned system. In the development of law the mind has • 
been able to grasp principles only gradually, and the truth has been 
brought out by long-continued and steady application of thought. For 
the student of law there is no express-train which can carry him to his 
destination and land him at the goal of his ambition while he himself 
enjoys the ease and luxury of a palace-car. If he is ever to be truly edu- 
cated he must travel the road himself; he must himself think the thoughts 
his predecessors have thought; he must analyze and theorize until he 
has acquired the ability to think out these thoughts naturally for himself, 
so that they become his own. He ceases then to be a reflection of the 
judges and lawyers who have preceded him. 

This process of thinking large thoughts, developing large ideas, as- 
similating into one's very nature the principles which constitute this vast 
system of law, cannot help being a source of development, the result of 
which will inevitably add breadth to his vision, depth to his thought, and 
develop the best and noblest qualities latent in him. 

Law is general in its nature; it must be broad and flexible enough 
to fit every case under every condition. The lawyer can never afford to 
lose sight of the fact that he is dealing not only with past and present, 
but with the future, and that law is immortal and of universal application. 

In the study of such principles, where the mind must keep the world 
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in view and the future as well as the present must be considered, the 
mind is unconsciously broadened in its vision and power. It is taught 
to realize that nothing can exist independent of the rest of the world, 
that everything may have a lasting effect, and a principle promulgated 
to-day may be felt for ages to come. 

Life is made up of a diversity of interests, each claiming more or less 
of our attention and sympathy, one interest warring against another, one 
right conflicting with another; and everywhere the problem as to which 
must yield and which prevail is presented for solution. The strength of 
conflicting claims, each right perhaps in itself, yet wrong when conflict- 
ing with others, must be determined, and each given its proper place 
and effect. And the man who is best fitted for this complex life of ours, 
the man who is best qualified to meet the intricate problems which con- 
front him on every hand, is he whose powers of discrimination and judg- 
ment have been most highly developed, whose habit of arraigning claim 
against claim, right against right, to determine their relative values, has 
been formed. 

The study of law seems naturally to develop these traits. Few cases 
are simple in themselves. Most cases involve the application of several 
* principles more or less conflicting with each other, and some must yield. 
The student is thus forced to weigh these principles, test their strength, 
determine their value, and settle the rights of parties in accordance with 
that principle which is paramount 

Thus the study of law develops the analytic and the synthetic quali- 
ties of the mind. The lawyer must analyze his case to determine what 
are the issues contained in it and to decide what principles are involved. 
Then those principles must be put together; if in harmony, they will 
support each other; if conflicting, the weaker must yield. In this way 
the power of analysis is inevitably developed, as well as the power of 
harmonizing apparently discordant elements and the power of correctly 
judging in the multitude of conflicts. 

It follows that the power of discrimination and observation would 
also naturally be developed. At all times the student must approach a 
case with an inquiring mind. He can never be satisfied with simply 
knowing what a thing is; he must know why it is. Nothing is taken at 
its face value necessarily, but everything is analyzed to see whether 
things are what they seem. He learns to discount facts and to place a 
proper estimate upon that which is presented to him. 

A proper study of law should give a death-blow to bigotry. The 
lawyer naturally expects to find that there are two sides to every 
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question — not necessarily, as some think it must be, one right and the 
other wrong, but each side may contain many elements of truth, and the 
well-trained lawyer is bound to look upon both sides. If he does not do 
it in advance, he will find that he must do it in court. He thus acquires 
the power to see things from more than one standpoint; to see good in 
the possession of another as well as of himself; to detect wrong on his 
own side as well as on that of another. 

Certain lines of reasoning and study, from their nature, breed a spirit 
of intolerance and a narrowness of vision. He who deals entirely with 
an exact science is inclined to be unable to appreciate anything which is 
not absolutely fixed and definite, or which differs from his own ideas. 
A hard-and-fast religious creed, when seriously studied or taught as a 
creed, tends to develop a spirit of intolerance. The tendency of the law 
is just the opposite. There is little which is positively fixed, and 
practically no point is ever considered absolutely free from the possibil- 
ity of successful attack. The lawyer thus acquires a wholesome respect 
for the opposition. 

The power of reasoning from analogy is developed by the study of 
law, because the whole system in its application is largely a question of 
analogy. The law, so far as it is written at all, is set forth in the deci- 
sions of the past, and by aid of those decisions we derive principles ap- 
plicable to all similar cases. But as few cases exactly alike ever arise in 
this varying, complex life of ours, it follows that only by the process of 
analogy can the decisions of the past be made to apply to the present 
and future. 

The law and its study are progressive in their nature. Having its ori- 
gin in the dim past, and having been developed gradually as civilization 
has progressed, the law has attained its present stage of perfection. Yet 
no man dares limit it to the past and present. It must look to the future. 
New and untried cases are arising every day; new phases and conditions 
of society present themselves for settlement every year; and the law must 
keep pace with this advance. The student must have his eyes contin- 
ually upon the future as well as upon the present, and he must always 
be imbued with a conservative spirit of progress. 

The value of anything is to be measured by what it can do for us: 
what it helps us to do and what it helps us to be. Judging from the 
value of the knowledge acquired and from the power and development 
produced, the study of law is profitable. There is a sense of satisfaction 
in knowing the law. The study of law tends to develop the best and 
noblest powers of the mind. It develops the analytic, the synthetic, and 
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logical powers, the powers of discrimination and observation. It de- 
velops a spirit of candor, fairness, and justice. In a word, it tends to 
round out the character of the student and give him a broad, compre- 
hensive, and just view of life. 

Nor are the practical benefits from the study of law confined to those 
who intend to practise. A thorough course on the general principles 
underlying the law might well be added to the college course, both as a 
means of development of the mind and also as a practical course to fit 
a man for the general affairs of life. It is almost surprising that in our 
general education so little attention is paid to the law, a subject which 
is bound to affect the lives of every member of the community, the con- 
sequences of which no man can escape, and a knowledge of which every 
man is presumed to have. 

Of course, for its fullest fruition, the law must be practised as well 
as studied. Wisdom is the result of knowledge, power, and experience 
combined, and no man can be wise who has not added to his store of 
knowledge and power a large experience with the active affairs of life. 

To sum up, we would say that to secure anything worth having 
nature must furnish the raw material; legal education will serve as a 
valuable process to develop it; useful, practical knowledge is the tangi- 
ble product; while the development of mind and power is the real and 
valuable product The tangible product may attract the attention of the 
superficial and appear to him to be the only result; but for him who can 
discern the invisible, who can appreciate the realities of the inner life of 
mind and soul, for him the development of mind and the acquisition of 
power must be the goal of his ambition, the real object of his study. 
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A REPLY TO MR. OSCAR STORER. 
Prof. Marshall L. Perrin, Ph.D. 

MR. STORER'S theses are twofold: he would persuade us that the 
training of the brain is a more worthy end than the acquisition of 
knowledge, and secondly, that the study of law most effectively ac- 
complishes that desirable result. The first point, however, upon which 
the value of the second rests, cannot be dismissed nor settled with a few 
didactic words. It is a matter upon which wise men, nations, and races 
have disagreed, and one in which much can be urged on both sides — so 
much, in fact, that the only real solution of the question must be the well- 
balanced holding of both motives equally in view. They are not exclusive 
of each other, nor antagonistic. The temporary loss of equilibrium and 
the supremacy of one or the other is not a matter for discussion so much 
as an accidental fact due to personal, national, or racial temperament. 
This varying ascendency of the concrete or the abstract is found in 
many other lines of human development, as a few instructive analogies 
will show. 

Art for its own sake has been the motto of some ages, especially 
when infused with a religious purpose as in Grecian and early Christian 
times; while other practical generations have lived along without a 
thought of art, provided their implements, houses, and clothing were 
convenient and served their purpose. The truest balancing of the two 
was effected during the Nuremberg period of mediaeval handwork; and 
our own school people are now making a courageous effort to return to 
this normal state by their work in the "Arts and Crafts." 

In the line of sober reasoning, the closest philosophers stand at one 
extreme and the inventors of our day at the other. Both have been 
needed in the world. In religious systems the variation is more striking 
and the analogy closer. Compared with contemplative Buddhism, Ameri- 
can Christianity seems to an Oriental almost earthy and shallow. A 
faithful church-member has so many religious engagements that he has 
no time to reflect exhaustively upon any one of his several duties. The 
Buddhist may be said to have a very efficient digestive apparatus, while 
his food, in the shape of experiences to be assimilated, is but scanty. On 
the other hand, the American has too many experiences and suffers the 
consequences of an overloaded stomach. When these extremes of the 
abstract and the concrete meet, as the East and West become better 
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acquainted, it will bring good to all; for both elements are vitally nec- 
essary to a healthy religious life. 

It is hard for a person or a people to maintain an even adjustment 
in either intellectual or ethical matters. The balance tips to the side of 
natural inclination. In the pursuit of the Good, the True, and the Beauti- 
ful, there are race tendencies and conditions of national environment 
which emphasize two of these to the almost complete exclusion of the 
third. The Greeks were devoted to Beauty, and their philosophers to 
the search for Truth; but no historian has laid stress upon the goodness 
of the people or of their ideals, the gods. Our Puritan ancestors were 
good and conscientious to a degree, and they allowed no one to question 
the truth of their theologies; but Beauty was to them the accursed 
thing. In our own times it is popular to advocate goodness, to join some 
of the numerous young people's societies. There is no cross to be borne 
in professing a desire for righteousness. The Y. W. and Y. M. C. A. 
social is an event of the college year. The love of beauty, too, is already 
well represented among us, and the study of art is begun in the kinder- 
garten. But we are proportionately losing, very fast losing, our ancestors' 
love for truth. We neither have the brain to philosophize abstractly 
nowadays, nor the time to indulge in an attempt As for theological 
polemics, no layman can defend the dogmas he is supposed to believe; 
and more significant still, the fact that he cannot do so does not disturb 
him. Denominational differences are largely mere matters of customs. 
But worse than all, the daily newspapers are not only breaking down 
our power of connected and continued thinking while they foster shallow- 
ness, but their increasing sale evinces the constant craving for more rub- 
bish and lies, provided they are well gotten up. 

So it is that life must be a continual struggle to become well balanced, 
to throw off limitations, prejudices, and the one-sidedness which birth, 
environment, and our profession thrust upon us. It is therefore all-im- 
portant for us both to know this environment and to understand it cor- 
rectly. Ability to see straight is the condition necessary to the proper 
use of the eyes; and this is valuable only in so far as our eyes are open 
to what is going on about us. There is no quarrel between selecting 
proper things to observe and seeing them correctly, nor between choos- 
ing good food and digesting it well. So there is no quarrel between 
knowledge and the power to learn. There can be only a fictitious com- 
parison between their respective values; and to exalt one above the other 
in argument is to betray a congenital tendency or a professional point of 
view. 
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Aside, then, from this consideration, the study of law has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, like other occupations. What Mr. Storer says 
in its defence may reasonably be urged of many other studies, particu- 
larly the natural sciences. The very fact that our English law is un- 
written occasions an untold amount of searching of precedents, quite as 
barren intellectually as laboratory observations. The consequent process 
of making deductions is similar in both cases, while in point of original 
investigation the young scientist certainly has the better prospect of add- 
ing to the well-learned thoughts of those that have worked before him. 
As for its influence upon personal development, let me quote what was 
expressed to me a few hours after Mr. Storer's address : 

" The law, though founded on the noble principle of making the 
crooked straight, produces about as many political cranks that are al- 
ways looking for trouble as does science engender bigots. Regarding 
its function in society, does the law make the crooked straight in th«, 
highest sense ? Highways follow crooked Indian trails and cow-paths. 
These are not straightened until the obstacles which turned the original 
cow are removed. Now, the law does not so much seek to eradicate these 
causes, deep-seated in human nature, as it does try to save from acci- 
dents by putting up sign-boards — a laudable business, but not effecting 
a radical relief. Applied to diseased conditions, it may and does heal 
sores; but does it purify the blood ? Is n't it, in a sense, though not in 
all its branches, a profession of moral expedients based empirically upon 
the experiences of the past, rather than a moral science ? For this reason, 
must it not ever remain a question whether, over against the power of 
mutual helpfulness and possible sacrifice met in certain other occupa- 
tions, the study of law offers to a young mind the happiest conception 
of life ? Of course, it does give to the Anglo-Saxon that satisfaction of 
having and of securing his own or his client's rights which has always 
been the Anglo-Saxon ideal. But are there not higher motives which 
this struggle for rights is apt to smother ? ' The Greatest Thing in the 
World ' can never get a strong foothold where Law and Rights reign 
supreme. This new virtue, which came to us from the East, which has 
been misunderstood for centuries, and has been buried under creeds as 
well as stifled in the Western hustle for rights and for success at all 
hazards, even at the expense of others — this virtue which we profess 
to exalt may come to have a new meaning for us when the antipodes 
shall be brought more closely together, and when Oriental humility and 
deference shall temper the quarrels of the strenuous Westerners." 

To these rather radical and yet forceful sentiments I could not but 
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reply : Of course, these optimistic and really millennial hopes cannot be 
realized until long after whole nations shall have ceased butchering each 
other and murdering magnificent men for the whims of kings and to 
settle racial differences. Meanwhile, the professions of the soldier and 
of the lawyer are necessary (you may call them makeshifts) in the de- 
velopment of mankind. There are still many obstacles along the crooked 
paths which will yield to nothing less than dynamite and gunpowder; 
and Peace Congresses will for a time have to stand by as unwilling 
spectators and see these blown up. Meanwhile, every man ought to be 
able to read the sign-boards which the law beneficently erects ; and the 
language in which these are printed offers as good mental discipline as 
any other. Moreover, the search for data suggests the scientist's atti- 
tude and skill in discriminating, while the accurate drawing of conclu- 
sions from given premises demands the careful reasoning of the philos- 
opher. So that the study of law does very acceptably unite the acquisi- 
tion of exact knowledge with training in abstract mental power. Besides 
this, it offers to the citizen an amount of useful information for his day 
and generation. Yet to be fair, I must concede that it was not chiefly on 
account of these weighty reasons that the College has seen fit to introduce 
Law School courses as electives in the undergraduate curriculum, but 
rather for the sake of shortening a prospective lawyer's course of study 
in point of time, — ever the American criterion of desirability. 



THE PETRARCH COMMEMORATIONS IN ITALY. 
Freeman M. /ossefyn, /r. 9 Docteur de P Unrversiii de Paris, 

THE summer of 1904, bringing as it did the sixth-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Petrarch, was marked by a number of no- 
table commemorations of this event. These took place not only in Italy, 
but in other European countries — either those having a considerable 
Italian population and sentiment, like Austria, or those connected with 
the life of the poet, like France. Of these celebrations, naturally those 
held in Italy were the more important and interesting, and of these latter, 
the two that were held at Arezzo and Arqua — the towns of his birth 
and his death — would hold the leading places. 

Arqua, the little country town in the Euganean hills some fourteen 
miles from Padua, was the place to which Petrarch retired in the latter 
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part of his life to seek that solitude which he desired so eagerly and 
which he supported so restlessly. Here he died, on the twentieth of 
July, 1 1374, and here he is buried, just outside the church, in a plain 
but rather impressive tomb. Padua being the chief town of the district, 
and the seat of a university, it was in that city that the local commemo- 
ration had its inception, due to the extremely able Faculty of this old 
and famous university, Professor Albino Zenatti being the president of 
the committee. On Sunday, June 19, Professor A. Moschetti delivered an 
address on the mental life of Petrarch, in which, after an analysis of the 
conflicts and contradictions in the poet's character, he showed that the 
sufferings caused by these conditions marked a new era of mental lib- 
erty and struggle, and that it was for this suffering that we should love 
and venerate the poet. 

Monday, the second day of the commemoration, was devoted to a 
pilgrimage to Arquk, to the tomb and house of Petrarch. The pilgrims 
met at six o'clock in the morning at the famous Cafffe Pedrocchi, whose 
waiters are most impressive in swallow-tail coats and white vests, and 
which has not been closed day or night for an incredible number of 
years. A pleasant three hours' drive brought us to Arqua, where, before 
the tomb of Petrarch, Professor Francesco Flamini delivered an oration, 
in which, with true Italian eloquence, the reasons for the fame which the 
entire world has adjudged the poet were shown, ending with an impas- 
sioned appreciation of his service in furnishing a patriotic ideal. After 
this Professor Crescini spoke, considering Petrarch in his relations to 
Provence and to Provensal literature. The speaking thus being finished 
before the heat of the day, we climbed up to the house where the poet 
lived and died, and where the mummy of his beloved cat still keeps 
watch over its deserted rooms. Here more speech-making was indulged 
in, the excuse for which was the placing of a commemorative tablet 
The house is beautifully situated on the edge of a hill, with the rest of 
the village blocked out by the garden, and a charming view from the 
back over hills and valleys. Upon returning to the village, the distin- 
guished guests were regaled with a " lunch of honor " by the municipality. 
This led to more speaking, excused by the necessity of toasts, in which 
the United States of America received most eloquent tributes, which 
called for the heartiest possible reply by its sole representative. A re- 
turn to Padua under a hot afternoon sun ended an intensely interesting 
experience. 

* I give the usual date. Gaspary, Storia dtlla litsratura italiana, p. 364, says July 18, and 
Finzi, Prtrarca, p. 89, gives the night of the 18-19, which he supports by documentary evidence. 
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A month later found some hundred delegates assembled at Arezzo 
to take part in the formal and official (so to speak) commemoration. 
The preparations were most excellent, and, from the moment of alight- 
ing from the train at the station until the last good-by of the departing 
guest, the attentions were unremitting and the arrangements perfect 
Indeed, these began much earlier, for special railway rates were granted 
the properly accredited members of the Petrarch Congress. Upon our 
arrival at the station of Arezzo we were met by members of the com- 
mittee, who presented a card giving the address of the lodging which 
had been provided by them. 

Early on the morning of July 20 the festival began. At nine o'clock 
we went to the railway station to assist at the reception of the Count of 
Turin, the cousin and representative of the King of Italy, who was un- 
able to be present in person. Immediately after, a reception was held 
at the town hall, where we were all presented to the Count of Turin, 
who spoke to the American representatives in good English, recalling 
pleasantly his trip to this country. 

Events followed one another very rapidly on this day, and we were 
hurried to be present at the unveiling of the inevitable commemorative 
tablet. The Aretines are tremendously proud of the fact that Petrarch 
was born in their city, and claim him as a fellow citizen, although of 
course his being born there was a mere political accident, for his father 
was an exiled Florentine citizen and the family was constantly moving 
about. Another rapid move and we were at the theatre, where the honor- 
able Orlando, minister of public instruction, made an excellent address, 
giving an able synopsis of the reasons for the Petrarch cult We were 
given until seventeen o'clock (for time is officially reckoned by the twenty- 
four hours) to eat lunch and to catch our breath, for they had fairly out- 
Americaned Americans. Then we accompanied His Royal Highness 
in an inspection of the sketches which had been sent in competition for 
a monument to Petrarch, to be erected in Arezzo. They were not of 
great merit, and none of them was considered sufficiently good for adop- 
tion, consequently the prize was not awarded and the competition was 
adjourned. Again the scene shifted and we were at the station, saying 
farewell to the royal representative. This made the time for dressing 
short, but we managed to get into our evening clothes, and to present 
ourselves in a fairly unruffled state at the dinner given in honor of the 
minister of public instruction. An hour of dinner was followed by the 
same amount of speech-making, when presto, change 1 we found our- 
selves at the opera, listening to La Tosca. The opera, prolonged by the 
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rendition of a poem of Petrarch's set to music, was over at a quarter to 
one, and we were then free to seek our needed repose. 

On the next day the Petrarch Congress began its regular business 
sessions under the presidency of M. Pierre de Nolhac, the leading French 
authority on the poet. The composition of the Congress was interesting, 
comprising as it did, besides Italians, some half-a-dozen French, one Eng- 
lishman, one Hungarian (who always spoke in Latin), one Austrian, and 
about a dozen Americans. It was particularly gratifying to have our na- 
tion so well represented, and it was noticed that Germany was without 
a spokesman. In the list of our universities were Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Cornell, Wellesley, and Boston. Several Americans were asked 
to address the Congress, and the representatives of Yale and Boston 
University made themselves very popular by speaking in Italian. Dur- 
ing the sessions a number of important works and communications were 
presented and definite steps taken toward the preparation of a complete 
and authoritative (as far as possible) edition of Petrarch's complete works , 
both Italian and Latin. Later in the day a personally conducted tour 
was made of the antiquities and sights of the town, preeminent among 
which are the frescoes of Pier della Francesca, one of the most noble 
and classical achievements of Italian art. 

At half-past twenty-two a reception was given by the ladies of Arezzo 
to the members of the Congress, in the grounds of the "Lawn-tennis," 
which appears to be a generic name for an open-air garden, for certainly 
no provision was visible for the game which gives its name to the place. 
This was the only opportunity of meeting socially the kindly Aretines 
who were doing so much to make our visit memorable. The occasion 
was also interesting as affording an opportunity to study the social cus- 
toms of the Italians, which, it may be noted, do not differ notably from 
our own, especially as regards the difficulty of gaining access to the 
supper-table. 

The event of the twenty-second was, apart from the final meeting of 
the Congress, an historical pageant in costume, representing Petrarch's 
arrival at Arezzo — not the first one, but that of 1350, when he first 
revisited the town of his birth. It had been the original intention to hold 
this festival in the evening, with artificial light and brilliant illumina- 
tions, but this idea had to be abandoned on account of some difficulty 
with the lights, and it took place in the late afternoon instead. Held in 
the open-air amphitheatre, the sight was an impressive and interesting 
one, for the costumes were rich and historically exact, representing " the 
poet at the moment at which he entered the city, accompanied by a con- 
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siderable crowd of citizens and magistrates, of nobles and common 
people, men at arms, tradesmen, artisans, and the like, in the striking 
costumes of the times." Several hundred people took part in the pag- 
eant, — dignitaries with their squires and attendants, with their proper 
heraldic blazons, escorted by a squadron of cavalry costumed as knights, 
and a delightfully picturesque crowd of small boys who made the best 
effect of all, in a way, with their bobbing bits of color — a truly motley 
throng. After the procession the knights jousted at the Saracen, which 
is a big wooden figure of a heathen with a shield in the centre. If the 
jouster hits the shield fair he is considered as successful, but if he 
strikes on one side, the figure, which is mounted on a swivel, swings 
around and thwacks the horseman with a club he holds in his hand. This 
is an amusing mediaeval game redeemed from its original roughness by 
modern modification of the formerly dangerous club. Unfortunately, the 
cavalry horses were afraid of the figure, and only comparatively few men 
could get near enough to strike. 

On Saturday occurred what was perhaps the most interesting event 
of the week. A special train was provided to take the members of the 
Congress up into the Casentino, the upper valley of the Arno, a most 
beautiful and historic region. An hour's ride brought us to the station 
of Poppi, where carriages were provided for the continuance of the trip. 
We drove to the town and castle of Poppi, which lie on the crest of a 
hill, far above the station, and in the glorious old castle of the Conti 
Guidi we were offered a " vermouth of honor," most charmingly and 
hospitably served by the young ladies of the town. The castle is now 
undergoing restoration, but it is extremely picturesque, its courtyard 
being even finer than the well-known one in the Bargello at Florence. 
From there we drove across the battlefield of Campaldino, where Dante 
undoubtedly fought on the side of the victorious Florentine Guelfs 
against the Aretine Ghibellines, on and up to the ruined castle of Ro- 
mena. This is a district more closely connected with Dante than with 
Petrarch, perhaps, but whatever the historical associations, the charm 
of the country is very great The climb from the plain to Romena is 
long, and the view from the castle is correspondingly fine, overlooking 
the country to the crests of the mountains on either side and extending 
far down the valley in the direction of Arezzo. The principal towers of 
the castle are still standing, and a few rooms on the ground floor may 
still be distinguished. In one of the courtyards lunch was served, to the 
accompaniment of speech-making and thunder-storms, the latter being 
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especially grandiose as they swept up the valley below us and lingered 
around the crests of the hills, fortunately avoiding us. 

We then drove down to Stia, where the entire populace welcomed 
us with a band, and all the patriotic societies and orphan asylums turned 
out in their best bibs and tuckers. We were made to alight from our 
carriage at the entrance to the town, and to march through, headed by 
the band, to the central square. They then escorted us to the town hall, 
where they favored us with addresses to their hearts' content. We were 
an event We then took the train for Arezzo, where we arrived after 
one of the most interesting and delightful days that one can imagine. 

It being then Saturday evening, many members of the Congress left 
that night, as the festival was practically at an end, since there re- 
mained for Sunday only the unveiling of a bust of Humbert I., a con- 
test at shooting at a mark, and a tournament of brass bands, all of 
which are things that may be neglected at need. 

And so ended five days of novel and interesting experience and de- 
lightful hospitality, carried out into the smallest things. As at almost all 
congresses, the actual and visible scientific results were not very great, 
but the good-fellowship of the occasion, as well as the merited tribute?© 
the world's greatest lyric poet and to his beloved native land, amply de- 
served and repaid all efforts. And the members of the Congress sepa- 
rated with the most grateful remembrances of those perfect hosts, the 
Aretines. 



AS important events have followed one another so rapidly during the 
l past twelve months, some of the busy alumni of Boston University 
may not know that a year ago, within the walls of the College of Liberal 
Arts, there was founded an International Institute League composed of 
college women who are interested in the university training of girls in 
foreign lands, and especially in Spain. 

This organization is the direct result of a series of conferences held 
in Boston, during the winter and spring of 1903, to which each of the 
Massachusetts women's colleges was invited to send three delegates. 
Mt Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Tufts, Radcliffe, and Boston University 
were represented by members from the Faculty, the alumnae, and the 
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student body. At these meetings Dr. Huntington consented to represent 
the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, Miss Amy Martin, 1904, 
spoke for the student body, while it was suggested that the writer met 
for the alumnae. 

The impetus which inaugurated these conferences was that mem- 
orable meeting in the Old South Church, Jan. 25, 1903, when a series of 
addresses was delivered by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, President Eliot 
of Harvard, President Tucker of Dartmouth, and others, in the interest 
of the International Institute for Girls in Spain. 

This school, started in a very humble way more than twenty years 
ago, at Santander, developed so rapidly that four graduates have been 
granted degrees by the University of Madrid. That the college women 
of America might understand the needs of the institution, a concise 
statement of facts was printed, together with the constitution adopted 
by the League, copies of which are being sent to college women from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by the National Committee, comprising the 
following well-known college women. 

Name College Address 

Miss Clara F. Stevens, Mt. Holyoke, Mt Holyoke College 

Miss Mary A. Jordan, Vassar, Smith College 

Miss Katherine Lee Bates, Wellesley, Wellesley College 

Miss Katherine Coman Michigan, Wellesley College 

Miss Mary F. Knox, Smith, Barnard College 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Mead, Mt. Holyoke, Oberiin, O. 

Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 

Treasurer 

Miss Helen J. Sanborn, Wellesley, Somerville 

Secretary 

Miss Josephine H. Short, Boston University, Somerville 

The following paragraphs are taken from the preliminary statement 
sent out by the committee : 

" It is now more than twenty years since, at Santander, Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick, a missionary of the Congregational Woman's Board, 
began to instruct a few Spanish girls, at their urgent request, in the 
rudiments of education, hoping, in view of the prevailing illiteracy, to fit 
them for teaching. In 1882 Mr. and Mrs. Gulick removed to San 
Sebastian, followed by the class, which soon grew into a school The 
need was so real that the Woman's Board sent out more teachers and 
in other ways gave generous support so far as its resources permitted ; 
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but in 1892 it was thought best, for the further development of the school, 
to organize and incorporate it, under the laws of Massachusetts, as the 
International Institute for Girls in Spain. 

"A non-sectarian corporation, made up of American educators and 
friends of education, whose second president was Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, undertook the administration of the Institute through a Board of 
Directors. The original work of sending out teachers to the primary 
and secondary schools has been continued so effectively that three thou- 
sand Spanish children are now under the instruction of former students 
of the Institute. In addition, the higher branches of education have 
been experimentally attempted. Seventeen graduates of the Institute 
have passed the State examinations and received the B. A. degree, which 
admits to the University of Madrid. Four of these went on to pursue 
university courses under the instruction of their own teachers at the In- 
stitute. Two achieved, by examination, the second degree of the Uni- 
versity in Philosophy and Letters, and two completed the course in 
Pharmacy. 

" In the light of this record, it is believed that the time has come for 
establishing the Institute on a permanent basis as a Woman's College, 
with Preparatory Department and Normal School annexed. The corpo- 
ration has bought for $60,000 a suitable lot of land in Madrid, and has 
put in repair, at an additional cost of nearly $10,000, an old building 
there which will serve to accommodate the officers of the Institute and 
a few students. The corporation is now striving to raise an additional 
sixty thousand dollars for the erection of a central academic building, 
to be called College HalL While the corporation is thus striving to pro- 
vide a local habitation for the work, the Woman's Board continues to 
meet the running expenses. 

" In response to Mrs. Gulick's personal appeals, a few of our 
women's colleges and girls' schools had already, from time to time, raised 
money for the furnishing of rooms in College Hall, or had otherwise 
rendered assistance. It is the aim of the International Institute League 
to systematize, extend to the limits of this land, and make permanent, 
the educational aid of the favored girls and women of America to the 
girls and women of Spain." 

During the summer, while the National Committee were arranging 
the work for each State Committee, news came of the sickness and death, 
after a determined fight for life, in Switzerland, of Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick, founder of the Institute. Almost her last words were, " I must 
get well and go back to Madrid." By a strange coincidence, the new 
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buildings which were to be dedicated that last week in September were 
first used for the funeral obsequies of the one who had given her life to 
found an institution which would, as she herself said, " command the re- 
spect of the professors in the University and be recognized throughout 
Spain as a permanent centre for the higher education of women." 

The Congregationalist for Nov. 21, 1893, contains an account of the 
demonstration in Madrid at the funeral of Mrs. Gulick, which shows 
how highly her work was appreciated by leading Catholic as well as 
Protestant citizens. Letters have been received from the Institute in- 
structors who, having been with Mrs. Gulick for many years, are able 
to carry on the work until there is found a woman qualified to be the 
head of this first Spanish college for girls — a college which will mean 
to the women of Spain what the American College for Girls in Constan- 
tinople means to the women of that country, and what the college at 
Lucknow, founded by Isabella Thoburn, with our own Miss Florence 
Nichols as president, means to the girls of India. 

Last October it was determined that the Institute should be carried 
on in two departments. The Academic Department, known as the Mis- 
sion School, will be supported and conducted, as for the past twenty 
years, by the Woman's Board of the Congregational Church. The Col- 
legiate Department, intended for advanced education in connection with 
the University of Madrid, will be maintained by the corporation, which 
looks for assistance to the International Institute League of American 
Colleges. 

Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Tufts, and Radcliffe became mem- 
bers of the League at once, but as the girls of Boston University had 
not at the beginning of 1904 indicated their desire to pledge $25, the 
amount necessary for membership in the League, four loyal alumnae 
very willingly responded. To Mrs. Dillon Bronson, '88, Mrs. Ida Shaw 
Martin, '89, Miss Grace Parker, '92, and Miss Ruth Child, '93, the act- 
ive members are indebted for furnishing the means which enables the 
College of Liberal Arts to stand shoulder to shoulder with the other 
women's colleges in America that are trying to build up across the sea 
the college founded by this noble woman. 

The estimation in which Mrs. Gulick is held by prominent educators 
on both sides of the Atlantic is voiced by the following Resolutions pre- 
sented by President Hazard of Wellesley, and adopted at the annual 
meeting of the corporation Jan. 30, 1904. 

" The members of the International Institute for Girls in Spain are 
called upon to mourn the loss of the person under whose guidance and 
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inspiration the whole Institute has been formed ; for it was to the inspir- 
ing genius of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick that the organization of the In- 
stitute is due. 

" With more than the zeal of a missionary, Mrs. Gulick left her own 
home to carry the ideals and aspirations of enlightened Saxon woman- 
hood to the daughters of Spain, with whom women of New England have 
an almost romantic association in the thought of the aid and comfort 
which the discoverer of the western hemisphere derived from that noble 
Spanish queen, so many years ago. No less truly than this gracious 
lady did Mrs. Gulick give her jewels for the discovery of a new world 
within the ancient realm, — a world of high ideals, a world of freedom 
from ancient custom, a world which should open to the awakening mind 
of Spanish womanhood new possibilities of life. She gave of the price- 
less jewels of the soul — fortitude, devotion, and love — to the task which 
she had set before her. With a courage nothing could daunt, she strove 
against immense difficulties ; and finally, at the very time of her death, 
saw the wish of her heart accomplished in the establishment of the 
school of her love in the capital city of the country of her adoption. 

" She has left the work to our hands, and it is for us to see that her 
lavish giving of herself has not been in vain, and that the work to which 
she put her hand shall prosper. She rests from her labors, but the labor 
of her life is one that lives in the life of many a young woman who rises 
up to call her blessed. 1 ' 



THE PROGRAM OF THE INAUGURAL EXERCISES. 

THE inaugural exercises to install President Wm. E. Huntington 
will be held at Tremont Temple, Boston, Wednesday, October 26, 
at 10 a.m. Hon. E. H. Dunn, vice-president of the Board of Trustees, 
will preside. The speakers will include the following persons : Governor 
John L. Bates, Mayor Patrick A. Collins, President Charles W. Eliot, 
Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell, Dean Borden P. Bowne, Ex-President Wm. 
F. Warren, President Wm. E. Huntington. The Deans of the several 
departments of the University will welcome visitors to their respective 
buildings between the hours of 1.30 and 3 o'clock in the afternoon. At 
3 p.m. the officers of the several alumni associations of the University, 
with President and Mrs. Huntington, will hold a reception in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset Street 
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THE GROWING INFLUENCE OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

THIS issue of Bostonia contains gratifying evidence that the influ- 
ence of Boston University as an educational force is steadily 
growing. The fact that one of our professors was assigned a place on 
the program in connection with the Petrarch celebration at Arezzo is 
significant. The speakers at the celebration included some of the most 
famous scholars of the Old World. The assignment to Boston University 
of a place among these venerable and renowned institutions of the Old 
World is another indication of the already recognized fact that the work 
of the professors in our Department of Romance Languages has made 
Boston University a familiar and highly respected name in France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy. The resolution passed at St Louis by the 
Geographical Congress commending Boston University for proposing 
an International Phonetic Conference to adopt a universal phonetic 
alphabet is another tribute to the University as a real force in the edu- 
cational world, and, incidentally, it is a deserved compliment to the De- 
partment of Romance Languages of Boston University, for it was in this 
department that the proposal originated. Several of our professors had 
a prominent place in various departments of the International Congress 
at St. Louis. In view of these facts it is not surprising that the Graduate 
School of Boston University is able to draw in increasing numbers ma- 
ture students from the most advanced American and foreign universities. 



THE COMING INAUGURATION. 

THE graduates of Boston University have already received the com- 
plete program of the exercises in connection with the inauguration 
of President W. E. Huntington. The Committee on Inaugural Exercises 
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has made careful and minute preparations. The list of speakers is 
notable. The indications are that the inaugural exercises will prove a 
rallying-day for the alumni, and that the sustained interest which was so 
marked a feature of the last Commencement Week will again manifest 
itself in a great gathering of the alumni and friends of the University. 



THE year 1904 has been notable for the number and importance 
of the anniversaries in the world of letters. The centenary of the 
birth of Nathaniel Hawthorne has received adequate attention in the 
literary world. The sixth-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Petrarch 
has been noted in a few of the most scholarly American literary jour- 
nals. Very little has appeared in reference to the centenary of the birth 
of George Sand. The editors of Bostonia are much gratified that they 
are able to publish in this issue an article by Prof. F. M. Josselyn, Jr., 
who had a prominent place on the program of the Petrarch celebration 
at Arezzo. We are pleased, also, to announce that at an early date we 
shall publish a timely article by Prof. James Geddes, Jr., entitled, "The 
Present Estimate of George Sand." 



THE NEW COURSES IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

IN another column will be found a reference to the large number of 
students who have elected courses in the newly established Depart- 
ment of Natural Science. The response to these new opportunities is 
especially significant when it is remembered that the arrangements for 
these courses were completed at so late a period during the last aca- 
demic year that no specific announcement could be given to the educa- 
tional world in time to influence the choice of those students who grad- 
uated from the high schools last June, intending to enter college in the 
fall. We have authority for saying that the equipment of the new labo- 
ratories is in every way modern, and entirely adequate for such courses 
in natural science as are usually offered by the colleges of New England. 
The graduates of the University can render efficient service to the insti- 
tution by calling the attention of high-school students to the advantages 
which Boston University now offers in its own laboratories to those col- 
lege students who wish to devote themselves either wholly or in part to 
the study of the natural sciences. 



THREE LITERARY ANNIVERSARIES. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



SOME NOTABLE ADDRESSES. 



The members of the University have recently had the privilege of listening 
to a number of famous men who are known throughout the world as leaders in 
their respective fields of thought These men have come to America in connec- 
tion with the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, the International 
Peace Congress, and the Episcopal Triennial Convention. On Thursday, Oc- 
tober 6, Professor Harnack, of the University of Berlin, addressed the students 
of the School of Theology. On Friday, October 7, Jacob Sleeper Hall was 
crowded with students and friends of the University, who gathered to hear an 
address by Rev. Charles Wagner, of Paris, whose works, M The Simple life w 
and " The Better Way," have made him known to thousands of American read- 
ers. At the close of his address another notable address was given by Dr. 
Koenig, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in the University 
of Toulouse, France. The culmination of this series of meetings was a great 
gathering at 12 o'clock on Monday, October 10, when His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of the Church of England, addressed an audi- 
ence composed exclusively of Boston University students and members of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Dean Wm. F. Warren's introduction of the archbishop 
was very graceful and appropriate. An interesting feature of the preliminary 
exercises was an address by Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D., Rector of Grace 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York. Dr. Huntington is related to Pres- 
ident Huntington of Boston University. That these men all showed such cor- 
dial willingness to address the members of Boston University is a gratifying 
indication of the esteem in which the University is held in England and on the 
Continent That our students have had these privileges is a striking evidence 
of the wisdom shown by the founders of the University in establishing the insti- 
tution in the heart of Boston. 



Dean Borden P. Bowne served as chairman of the Philosophic Section of 
the International Congress of Arts and Sciences, held under the auspices of 
the World's Fair at St Louis. 

Mr. Lincoln R. Gibbs, who served as instructor in English literature in the 
College of Liberal Arts during the year 1895-96, has been elected Professor of 
English in Mount Union College. 



C^e departments 
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Assistant Professor Alexander Hamilton Rice, of the Department of Latin 
in the College of Liberal Arts, was united in marriage, on Thursday, August 4, 
to Miss Miriam Holmes Parker, '99. The ceremony took place at the Congre- 
gational Church, West Barnstable, Mass. President W. £. Huntington offi- 
ciated. 

Professor Lyman C. Newell delivered an address, on the evening of July 7, 
at the convention of the American Institute of Instructors, at Bethlehem, N. H. 

The New York Weekly Post of Wednesday, June 22, the Boston Tran- 
script of Saturday, July 2, the Atlantic Monthly for September, and Current 
Literature for September contain highly commendatory notices of Prof. Dallas 
Lore Sharp's new book, " Roof and Meadow." The general nature of the com- 
mendations will appear sufficiently from these words in the Transcript of July 2 : 
" We feel convinced, in reading his book, that its author is telling us the truth, 
and telling it simply, without overstatement; and we follow his pages as if lis- 
tening to the chat of one talking with an intimate about the affairs of his family, 
for the birds and the beasts are to him like little brothers in feathers and fur." 

Dr. Sarah Drowne Belcher, '87 (Mrs. Edward Rochie Hardy) has just 
brought out a second edition of her work entitled " Clean Milk," published by 
the Hardy Publishing Company, New York. This book has been very favor- 
ably received by the medical and scientific press. It was selected by the Amer- 
ican Library Association as one of the best books of the year, and also as one 
of the books for a model village library to be exhibited at the St Louis Expo- 
sition. The circulation of the book in Europe and Australia is notable for a 
work of this kind. 

Mr. Albert Beck with Shields, '94, has recently completed, and placed in 
the chancel of the Church of the Redeemer in Boston, an altar-piece, measur- 
ing four feet by six feet three inches, entitled " The Risen Christ" The artis- 
tic career of Mr. Shields began while he was a student in the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University. During his college days he gave indications of a 
promising career by his work in crayon portraiture. He also studied art in 
Europe, and he copied in some of the great galleries of the Continent, espe- 
cially in the Louvre. The crayon portrait of Ex-President Warren in the room 
of the Trustees of Boston University is the work of Mr. Shields. 

Miss Hila H. Small, '96, is taking a course in Middle English in the Grad- 
uate School. 

Mr. William E. C. Leonard, '98, has been granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Columbia University. His thesis, "Byron and Byronism in 
America," is a study of the effect of English romanticism on American litera- 
ture. Dr. Leonard was instructor in Latin in the College of Liberal Arts of 
Boston University during a portion of the year 1899. 

Mr. J. R. H. Moore, '99, was married, on Saturday, September 24, to Miss 
Catharine I. Adam, a niece of Cunningham Geikie, the well-known Scotch 
theologian and author. Mr. Moore is in charge of a private school at Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
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Miss Clara Elizabeth Noyes, '99, was united in marriage, on Thursday 
evening, September 1, to Rev. Claude Hammond Priddy, pastor of die Con- 
gress Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Portland, Me. The ceremony was 
performed by Dean Borden P. Bowne. 

Mr. Albert Irving Oliver, '99, and Miss Theo Louise Morse were married 
at the home of the bride's parents, at Kent's Hill, Me., on the evening of 
August 24. Mr. Oliver is Professor of Latin and History in Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary. 

Mr. Charles W. Wilder, '99, is taking advanced courses in history in the 
Harvard Graduate School. 

Mr. A. Royal Curl, '00, has been appointed instructor in mathematics in 
Tilton Seminary, N. H. For the last three years he has taught at Westbrook 
Seminary, Portland, Me. 

Rev. Daniel C. Dorchester, '00, of Landenburg, Pa., was married, July 7, at 
Madison, N. J., to Miss Elizabeth England. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Daniel Dorchester, Ph.D., the father of the groom. 

Miss Josephine A. Pickering, '00, is doing graduate work in residence as 
a candidate for the Master's degree. She is taking courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English literature, and German. 

Miss Lyra D. Trueblood, '00, has returned to America after a year of study 
in residence at Cambridge University, England. Miss Trueblood devoted her- 
self largely to the Greek and Latin classics. 

Mr. Robert Ernest Bruce, '01, instructor in mathematics in the College of 
Liberal Arts of Boston University, was married on Monday evening, May 30, 
to Miss Louise Maud Bishop, of Redlands, Cal. The officiating clergyman, 
Rev. R. L. Bruce, the father of the groom, is also a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, School of Theology, class of 1872. Mr. and Mrs. Bruce spent the sum- 
mer at Oceanside, Cal. 

Miss Maud L. Winchester, '01, after a residence of two years abroad, has 
returned to America and has been appointed instructor of French and German 
in the Weymouth High School. During ber residence in Europe she spent one 
year in study at the University of Zurich and another year at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. 

Miss Constance Edith Dorothy Freethy, of the class of 1902, and Mr. Rob- 
ert Allan Coan, of the class of 1903, were united in marriage on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 23, at Winchester, Mass. 

Miss Edith F. Baker, '03, is taking a course of study in the Teachers' Bible 
Training School in New York. 

Mr. Herbert F. Hartwell, '03, has been appointed Assistant Librarian in 
the College of Liberal Arts. He succeeds Mr. Fred H. Lawton, Ph.B., '02, who 
after two years of service in this position resigns to go into business. Mr. Hart- 
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well spent the last year in Europe, and during one semester he studied Ro- 
mance Philology in the University of Paris. 

Miss Emily Soldan Ladd, '03, was united in marriage, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 6, to the Rev. George Manley Butler. Mr. Butler is pastor of the Mys- 
tic Congregational Church, Medford, Mass. 

Miss Carrie Ethel Provan, '03, was united in marriage, on Tuesday, August 
9, to Professor Asa Chilton Crowell, acting head of the Germanic Department 
at Brown University. Mr. and Mrs. Crowell will spend a year in Europe, and 
on their return will reside at Providence. 

Mr. Ernest T. Chase, '04, has been appointed instructor in English and 
German in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Helen E. Dorr, '04, is teaching in the High School at N ah ant, Mass. 

Mr. Henry W. Dow, '04, has been appointed instructor in the History of 
Philosophy and kindred subjects in New Orleans University. 

Miss Susan A. Meredith, '04, has been appointed to a position in the High 
School at Millis, Mass. 



Miss Malvina M. Bennett, Snow Professor of Elocution in the College of 
Liberal Arts, has been granted leave of absence for the present academic year. 
Professor Bennett's courses will be given by Mrs. Agnes Knox Black, the wife 
of Dr. E. Charlton Black, Professor of English Literature in the College of 
Liberal Arts. Mrs. Black has had an extended experience as an instructor in 
elocution in the Ontario School of Pedagogy, affiliated with the University of 
Toronto. She is still a lecturer in elocution in that institution, and she delivers 
each year in Toronto a course of forty lessons. In 1893 SDe £ ave a series of 
dramatic recitals before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution; these re- 
citals were under the patronage of the Marchioness of Devonshire, the 
Marchioness of Hertford, the Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry, and 
others. On coming to Boston she was appointed head of the School of Elocu 
tion of the New England Conservatory of Music, and she held this position 
until this department of the Conservatory of Music became allied with the Em- 
erson College of Oratory. She is now connected with the Emerson College of 
Oratory, and she devotes three mornings each week to this school. 

Those who heard Mrs. Black in her readings in Jacob Sleeper Hall a year 
or two ago remember the profound impression which she produced by her in- 
terpretation of the masterpieces of English literature. She appeals to the finest 
and most highly cultivated audience. An interpretation so intellectual, a voice 
so sympathetic, a manner so refined and winning, lift Mrs. Black's readings out 
of the plane of elocution into the higher regions of an art so perfect that it con- 
ceals all traces of the process by which that excellence was acquired. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 

The Department of Natural Sciences offers during the present semester 
the following courses. (The numeral after each course indicates the number 
of hours per week.) 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

i. Zoology, including the General Principles of Biology. Lectures and labora- 
tory work. 3. Assistant Professor Weysse. 

3. Comparative Anatomy of the Invertebrates. Lectures and laboratory work. 
4. Assistant Professor Weysse. 
(Open only to students who have taken Course 1.) 

5. Plant Morphology and Physiology. Lectures and laboratory work. 3. As- 
sistant Professor Weysse. 

(Open only to students who have taken Course 2 or its equivalent) 
9. General Chemistry. An introductory study of the important elements and 
compounds, special emphasis being laid upon their application in the arts 
and sciences. Lectures and laboratory work. 5. Assistant Professor 
Newell. 

11. Qualitative Analysis. A short course designed primarily for students who 
intend to study medicine; open to all who have completed Courses 9 and 
10 or their equivalent Laboratory work and {occasional [lectures. 3. As- 
sistant Professor Newell. 

13. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. A logical extension of Courses 9 and 10. 
Specially helpful to those who intend to teach Chemistry. Open to those 
who have completed Courses 9 and 10, or who are judged to be properly 
qualified. 4. Assistant Professor Newell. 

15. History of Chemistry. Lectures and private reading. 2. Assistant Profes- 
sor Newell. 

(Omitted in 1 904-1 905; to be offered in 1905- 1906.) 
19. Physiography. A study of the land, ocean, and atmosphere. 

Lectures and laboratory work. 3. Assistant Professor Newell. 
23. Descriptive Astronomy. 1. Professor Coit 

(This course is non-mathematical.) 
25. General Astronomy. 2. Professor Coit 
29. Physics: Mechanics — Lectures. 2. Professor Cross. 

The number of students electing those courses in Natural Science which 
are given in the college buildings is 220, divided as follows : Zoology, 45 ; Com- 
parative Anatomy, 4 ; Botany (advanced), 4 ; Chemistry, 32 ; Qualitative Anal- 
ysis, 7 ; Advanced Chemistry, 4 ; Physiography, 51 ; General Astronomy, 7 ; De- 
scriptive Astronomy, 66. 



AN INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC CONFERENCE. 

A circular, signed by President W. E. Huntington and ten members of the 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, has been issued inviting opinions rel- 
ative to a proposed International Phonetic Conference to adopt a universal 
alphabet This circular was issued in response to a request endorsed by many 
men of eminence in the world of letters. In the words of the circular: "It is 
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proposed that an international conference of experts in phonetics be held, at 
some time and place hereafter to be determined, the essential task of which 
shall be the adoption of a ' universal;alphabet ' ; that is to say, a uniform system 
of letters sufficient in number to represent the elementary sounds of the lead- 
ing languages. This alphabet, it is suggested, should consist of the ordinary 
Roman letters and modifications of them, with as little departure from present 
usage as possible. Its immediate purpose is to serve as a key to pronunciation 
in all dictionaries j but care is to be taken to make it as convenient as possible 
for general use, in case the public should hereafter be willing to adopt it for 
mat purpose.'' The circular is accompanied by a letter from Dr. Paul Passy, 
secretary of the International Phonetic Association, Paris, France, and by one 
hundred and twelve endorsements. The correspondence is in charge of Prof. 
James Geddes, Jr. 

That this movement is attracting much attention, and that Boston Univer- 
sity is receiving the credit which it deserves for its action in proposing this con- 
ference, is shown by a resolution which was passed by the Geographical Con- 
gress in the course of its session at St Louis during the week beginning Mon- 
day, September 12. After expressing its approval of the proposal, the resolu- 
tion concludes : M The congress heartily commends the progressive spirit shown 
by Boston University in taking the lead in this movement." 



THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE ENTRANCE CERTIFICATE 



Practically all the New England colleges, Yale and Harvard excepted, 
have entered an agreement whereby the accrediting of preparatory schools in 
the New England States is turned over to a central commission. This is com- 
posed of representatives of the several colleges, and is known as the New Eng- 
land College Entrance Certificate Board. The present year, for the first time, 
the colleges will accept admission certificates from only such New England 
schools as have been formally approved and listed by this intercollegiate body. 
With respect to schools outside of New England, each college is free, as hereto- 
fore, to adopt its own procedure in granting the certificating privilege. 

About one hundred and fifty schools have already been accredited, and sev- 
enty-five more have been approved for one year. 

The advantages of such co6peration in saving duplicated labor and in 
maintaining entrance standards will be easily discovered. It is hoped also that 
the semi-official rating will prove helpful to those interested in bringing the 
preparatory schools to their best 

The secretary of the board is Prof. Nathaniel F. Davis, of Brown Uni- 
versity. The member representing our own College is Professor Lindsay. 



Miss Ada Mudge, '03, has been appointed to teach chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics in Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. An impressive 
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A FAREWELL SERVICE 
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farewell service, under the auspices of the New England Branch of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall on Monday, October 3. Among the speakers were Presi- 
dent W. E. Huntington ; Mrs. William Butler ; Miss Juliette Smith, of the Board 
of Trustees of Boston University ; Mrs. John Legg, president of the branch ; 
and Miss Mary E. Holt, corresponding secretary. Dr. James Mudge, the father 
of Miss Mudge, made an impressive address, and Miss Mudge made a reply 
which by its graceful simplicity and profound earnestness touched all hearts. 
Dean William F. Warren offered the prayer of dedication, and Dean Borden 
P. Bowne pronounced the benediction. 



The entering class is the largest in the history of the school at this time of 
the year, consisting of fifty-two, with a few others yet to come. 

The matriculation-day address was delivered by the Rev. Camden M. 
Cobern, D.D., pastor of St James Church, Chicago, of the class of ^83, on the 
subject, " The Curriculum of Christianity." 

A notable address was delivered in the chapel by the Rev. Walter Walsh, 
minister of the Gilfilin Memorial Church, Dundee, Scotland, on the relation of 
the Bible to the cause of peace. 

It was a great source of gratification to the Faculty and students of the 
School of Theology that Professor Adolf Harnack, of Berlin University, now 
visiting this country, was secured for an address, which he delivered to the 
great delight of all who heard him. His German was put into excellent English 
by Professor Perrin, of the College of Liberal Arts. 

The reception given by the Faculty to the students on the evening of 
matriculation day was a brilliant function. In the receiving line stood the 
members of the Faculty, Bishop Mallalieu and other Trustees, and ladies. 
Refreshments were daintily served at the close. 



SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The Law School began its new year at 9.15 a.m., Wednesday, October 5. 
The registration in the entering class is much larger than usual. An especially 
encouraging feature is the large number of college graduates in the new class. 

During the six months since the close of the last year's work at the Law 
School Dr. Theodore P. Ion, lecturer in International and Roman Law, has 
been pursuing his studies and investigations in several of the leading German 
universities. 

Poultney Bigelow, Esq., the newly elected lecturer on National Expansion, 
is at present making a tour of the Eastern waters and continents, to obtain 
material for his course of lectures soon to be given at the Law School. 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
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During the summer vacation Dr. Melville M. Bigelow, Dean of the Law 
School, has been engaged in the preparation of two papers which will soon ap- 
pear in published form. These papers deal with certain phases of what may be 
called the new order of legal education, under the titles " The Definition of 
Law" and " A Scientific School of Legal Thought" 



Dean John P. Sutherland delivered the presidential address before the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy at the session at Niagara Falls, June 20. 
The address was published in the July issue of The New England Medical 
Gazette. 

The thirty-second annual session of the Medical Schoolbegan on Thursday, 
October 6. The session was opened by appropriate exercises in the large 
amphitheatre of the school, the entire student body and many members of the 
Faculty being present Dean John P. Sutherland made an appropriate opening- 
day address. President Huntington made a brief address of greeting to the 
entering and returning classes, and himself received a very hearty welcome. 

It is impossible to state on going to press just how many students have 
matriculated ; but the registration list shows that the new Freshman class will 
be from sixty to seventy or seventy-five per cent larger than last year's class, 
and that several additions have been made to the advanced classes. 

The enthusiasm with which the students begin the year's work augurs well 
for the future. Numerous changes have been made in the curriculum, with the 
object of disposing of the fundamental studies as early in the course as possible, 
so as to leave the Senior year free for more clinical work. The method of con- 
centration which has been experimented with in the past has been more widely 
adopted ; so that certain courses which have heretofore covered two years are 
now to be given in one year, and courses which have occupied the entire term 
are now to.be disposed of in a half-year, without a reduction of the number of 
hours actually devoted to them. An entirely new course in clinical medicine 
has been added to the curriculum ; in this course a much wider use of hospital 
and dispensary cases will be made than has ever been the custom. 

The Surgical Department has been reorganized, so that surgery will be 
taught throughout the entire four years* course. 

The course in Medico- Life Insurance which was given for the first time 
last year proved such a success that it has been given a definite place in the 
curriculum. 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
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Seat decent Books 



The mention of a book in this department is a guaranty of its superior merit 



Die Meistersinger von Nurn* 
herg, published by the American 
Book Company, and edited by W. P. 
Bigelow, offers the text of Wagner's 
well-known opera in handy form and 
Roman type. The preface and intro- 
duction are the best part of the work 
done upon it As the text will be read 
only by students proficient enough to 
dispense with a vocabulary, the space 
taken by nine tenths of the definitions 
might have been given to explaining 
the remainder with special reference 
to the line in question. The erudition 
implied in the introduction should pro- 
vide a running commentary to en- 
lighten many a strange construction 
or blind allusion. Moreover, the stage 
directions in English are disturbing 
and unnecessary to any one that can 
read the spoken lines. 

El si de las ninas. Comedy in 
three acts by Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratfn, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by J. Geddes, Jr., and F. M. 
Josselyn, Jr., Professors of Romance 
Languages in Boston University. The 
text in its general plan is much like 
that of many of the well-known Greek 
and Latin classics, a map of Spain 
preceding, the notes being at the bot- 
tom of the page, and the mechanical 
part being attractive and well exe- 
cuted. The introduction gives an ad- 
equate idea of the author and his time. 
The vocabulary is intended to be com- 
plete. (8vo. 125 pps. American Book 
Company, New York.) 



Shakespeare's Julius Csesar, 
Othello, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Macbeth, Hamlet, The 
Tempest, Twelfth Night, King 
Richard the Third, Romeo and 
Juliet, King Henry the Fifth* 
This new edition of Rolf e's school edi- 
tion of Shakespeare's plays marks a 
notable advance in the editing of 
school texts. The form is convenient, 
the printing is admirable, the notes 
have gained much by judicious omis- 
sions of textual variations and critical 
comments, and each volume may now 
be used separately. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 

Euripides. Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris. Edited by William Nickerson 
Bates. One of the most beautiful of the 
many admirable books now coming 
from the press of the American Book 
Company, New York. The notes are 
thoroughly sane; the introduction 
shows the same admirable self-re- 
straint Such a book performs an in- 
estimable service to the cause of clas- 
sical scholarship. 

Elementary Algebra, by J. H. 

Tanner, Ph.D., comes from the Amer- 
ican Book Company as a recent addi- 
tion to the series of text-books pre- 
pared by the instructors in mathemat- 
ics at Cornell University. Like all the 
other books in this series, Tanner's 
Algebra is developed in harmony with 
the best modern methods in mathe- 
matics. 
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AUSTIN BARCLAY FLETCHER, A.M., LL.D. 

ylUSTIN BARCLAY FLETCHER was born in Mendon, Mass., March 
1852. He is the son of Asa Austin Fletcher and Harriet Edna 
(Durkee) Fletcher. The Fletcher family of the United States sprang from 
splendid historic stock. It furnished one of the first Colonial Governors of 
New York, — Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, — and more than a dozen members of this family have been Gov- 
ernors of various States. Its representatives have sat in both houses of Con- 
gress, in the highest judicial offices, and have been prominent in our military 
and naval services. Austin B. Fletcher is a direct descendant of Robert 
Fletcher, who settled in Concord, Mass., in 1630. He has been the presi- 
dent of the Fletcher Family Union for the past sixteen years. His mother 
came from a Connecticut family, many members of which, including Cap- 
tain William Durkee, of Bunker Hill fame, served in the War of the Revo- 
lution. 

Mr. Fletcher entered Tufts College in 1872. In his special field of excel- 
lence — that of oratory — he won every prize for which he was permitted to 
contend during his college course. The celebrated Professor Lewis B. Mon- 
roe was then Dean of the School of Oratory of Boston University, and he was 
generally on the committee to award the prizes for oratory at Tufts College. 
Upon his personal solicitation, young Mr. Fletcher, when he was graduated 
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from Tufts, in 1876, entered Boston University to continue his studies in 
oratory, and within a year he was put in charge of classes which up to that 
time had been taught by Professor Monroe. The following year he succeeded 
Professor Monroe as teacher of elocution in the Theological School of Boston 
University, and afterwards lectured upon Forensic Oratory in the Law - 
School; subsequently he was graduated from three postgraduate depart- 
ments of Boston University, — the School of Oratory, the School of All 
Sciences, with the degree of A.M., and the School of Law, with the degree 
of LL.B. In 1899 Tufts College conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 

He was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar in 1880. He devoted a part 
of his time also to teaching at Boston and Brown Universities, until 1882, 
when he decided to remove to New York, where he married Miss Hortense 
M. Follett. Mr. Fletcher became connected with the largest corporation 
of its kind in the country, known as the Bronx Wool and Leather Com- 
pany, with a capital of $1,000,000 and a working force of nearly five hun- 
dred men. He accepted the treasuryship of the company, before entering 
upon the practice of law in New York. Soon after, Mr. Fletcher was called 
to the presidency of the corporation. Assuming office at a time of business 
depression which called for executive ability of the highest type, Mr. Fletcher 
made for himself a wide-spread reputation as an astute, conservative, ener- 
getic business man. 

At the end of 1884 Mr. Fletcher insisted upon resuming the practice of 
law, and from that time he has had a career of uninterrupted success. Few 
members of the New York Bar have a better practice, and none enjoy more 
generally the confidence and respect of their clients. His success is attributed 
to his untiring industry, his large, broad, and accurate business instincts, his 
fine legal equipment, and to that best of all qualities in every profession 
and business, — the tact which makes and attaches friends. He is largely 
engaged in corporation work, has been unusually successful in reorganiza- 
tion enterprises, is the trustee for estates valued at several millions, and the 
counsel for a very large number of banks and trust companies in the terri- 
tory extending from Cape Cod to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fletcher was elected to succeed the late Governor William E. Rus- 
sell as a Trustee of Boston University. He is president of three large corpo- 
rations ; is a director in various banks and corporations ; is first vice-president 
of the New England Society of New York; is a member of the Lawyers' 
Club, the New York Athletic Club, the Metropolitan Club, the Union 
League Club, and he is a Knight Templar. He has never sought public 
office, and the time which he is able to give to outside matters is mainly de- 
voted to educational and philanthropic enterprises. 
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The presence of men of such commanding ability and influence on the 
Board of Trustees of Boston University is a guaranty that the financial in- 
terests of the University will be carefully conserved, and that the general 
administration of the University will be in accord with the methods of the 
most successful modern corporations. 



THE PRESENT ESTIMATE OF GEORGE SAND. 
Professor James Geddes, Jr., PhJ). 
I. Centenary of the Author's Birth. 

ABOUT one hundred years ago several brilliant writers of the romantic 
l school in France were born. In 1899 the centenary of the birth of 
Balzac was observed. Numerous editions and translations of his works ap- 
peared that year in many countries. In 1902 the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Victor Hugo was the occasion of marked literary observance 
both in France and in other countries. Last year the centenary of the birth 
of Alexander Dumas was observed by the unveiling of a monument in his 
honor at Villers-Cotterets, his birthplace. This year appropriate ceremo- 
nies have marked the centenary of the births of Sainte-Beuve and George 
Sand. It may well be questioned whether four contemporary nineteenth- 
century novelists can be named in any other country whose productive 
capacity as well as literary success can match that of the four just mentioned. 

Ten years ago the voluminous correspondence of George Sand was pub- 
lished. This was the occasion of a number of literary tributes to the cele- 
brated novelist from her admirers, as well as of commemorative articles 
from those who had known her personally. Among the latter was Thdodor 
Benzon (Mme. Blanc). She relates that in 1878, two years after the death 
of George Sand, Camille Doucet, the permanent secretary of the Institute 
of France, proposed that the subject to be chosen by the French Academy 
for the next competition in eloquence should be George Sand. The pro- 
posal was not accepted, on the ground that it was too soon after the writer's 
death. About the time of the publication of the author's correspondence, 
six years later, the same proposal barely escaped being met with the words: 
"It is too late." Thus, in so short a time, has fashion treated a novelist 
whose popularity for two generations was well-nigh unrivalled. In a similar 
way Lamartine's fame for a time suffered an eclipse, but he has largely re- 
gained to-day the prestige he enjoyed of old. Will the same be true of 
George Sand? 
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II. Early Influences. 



Had all gone smoothly with the novelist when a child, it is not unlikely 
that France would have lacked the most forceful literary exponent among 
her women of the nineteenth century. In her life cause and effect are 
strongly marked. Her youth was not happy, for the rivalry between her 
aristocratic grandmother and her own plebeian mother caused her to suffer. 
At times she was much alone; at times she joined in the homely amuse- 
ments of the peasants of her age, her only playmates. This desultory bring- 
ing-up was brusquely interrupted when she reached the age of fourteen. She 
was then sent by her grandmother to a convent, where she spent three years. 
The experience there at that impressionable age influenced her way of think- 
ing in the direction of mysticism and religion. Upon her return home she 
found herself free to range at will through the house library, filled with the 
works of poets, moralists, and philosophers. It is not difficult to understand 
why, in the state of mind in which she returned from the convent, the works 
of Shakespeare, Byron, Leibnitz, Spinoza, and especially of Chateaubriand 
and Jean- Jacques Rousseau, impressed her profoundly. If, as is sometimes 
said, modern pedagogy, by reason of attaching so much importance to 
methods and to exact science, thus securing a dead level of uniformity, in- 
evitably results in killing the imagination, then George Sand was indeed 
privileged; for her imagination, her strongest quality, seems to have been 
developed by a course of reading which in its indiscriminate character was 
unique. 

In 1822 an arrangement was made by which she married M. Dudevant, 
a country squire, rough and coarse in his tastes. Continual quarrels led to 
a separation. Mme. Dudevant started with her two children, in 1830, for 
Paris, to earn her own living. In 1832 her novel Indiana, the first of her 
sociological writings, made her pseudonym of George Sand well known. It 
is customary to divide the work of this author into four periods or divisions. 
This classification is purely artificial; as regards time it is inaccurate, inas- 
much as certain works date outside of the period of classification. Never- 
theless, it is convenient and sufficiently correct to give an adequate idea of 
the author's work as a whole. 



To the first period, 1831-1840, belong the sociological novels: Indiana; 
Valentine, 1832; JWia, 1833; Jacques, iS^Andri, 1%$$; Ixone Leoni, 1835; 
Simon, 1836; Mauprat, 1837. These works, the direct result of her unfor- 
tunate married life, echo the cry of a wounded heart, young and ardent. 
Their key-note is love, but love unsatisfied, and dissatisfied with the social 
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conventionality that brought to the victim so much unhappiness. They are 
subjective and in the genuine romantic vein because of their spirit and the 
individuality which characterizes them. Romance and passion predom- 
inate; and naturally, for it will be remembered this was the time when the 
romantic movement led by Victor Hugo and Thdophile Gautier was in all 
its glory. In other words, unconventionality, not to say exaggeration, in 
literature was the order of the day. These works of the first period deal 
principally with the unappreciated wife, the tyrannical husband, and in con- 
trast with him, the Meal lover. It is hardly to be wondered at that George 
Sand should picture love as something which man cannot dispose of and 
which the human heart receives from on high to bestow upon the creature 
of his choice here below. Love, according to her, neither calculates nor 
reasons, but makes known its divinity through its very violence. Herein lies 
the obvious sophistry of these works. Therefore the conservative elements 
of society and the Catholic Church placed them under the ban. Even to-day 
there are certain bookstores in Montreal and Quebec in which not only are 
these novels unattainable, but not a single one of the entire ripertoire of this 
author can be had. To the modern reader, the attacks in these novels that 
were thought at the time to be directed against one of the fundamental in- 
stitutions of society appear to be directed against the system of marriage in 
France, the mariage de canvenance, which is still productive of unhappy re- 
sults. Moreover, these novels do not contain much that appeals to us to-day ; 
the characters are feebly traced, the idealism is vague, and the plot improb- 
able, as in Indiana, or false, as in Jacques, and in LSlia, the novel of the 
series which had the greatest success. There are, nevertheless, scenes and 
passages here and there in all of these books that seem inspired and reveal 
a master-hand. 

IV. Second Manner. 

During the last years of the reign of Louis Philippe, between about 1840 
and 1848, a change is noticeable in the trend of George Sand's novels. The 
intense subjectivity that characterizes the sociological productions gives way 
to broader sympathies and aspirations. She has given vent to her pent-up 
feelings, and now begins to show the influence of her environment. Love 
still forms the central theme, but the author desires not only to set right the 
social wrong, but all abuses in society. She would abolish class distinctions 
and make possible universal brotherhood. In these writings the influence 
of Lamennais' humanitarian Christianity is plainly felt. So, too, is the rev- 
olutionary spirit of her lawyer Everard (Michel de Bourges), as well as the 
socialism of Pierre Leroux, Barb^s, and Jean Reynaud. She is in open re- 
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bellion against every kind of slavery. Her admiration for the author of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin is unbounded. She creates a social and humanitarian 
novel in which is depicted a golden age brought about by the fusion of 
classes. The difficult problem of uniting these different factors which con- 
stitute society is solved artlessly and naively — by love: a fine young fellow, 
either a workman or a peasant, loves a rich and noble young lady. They 
-marry and the question is settled. To this period and class belong les Lettres 
de Marcie, 1837; Spiridion, 1838; les Sept cordes de la lyre, 1839; le Com- 
pagnon du tour de France, 1840, in which a maiden belonging to the nobility 
resolves to marry a plebeian in order to become a member of the lower class; 
Horace, 1842 ; Consuelo, 1842, the most popular of the group and due to her 
long intimacy with Chopin (the political theories and socialism in this story 
occupy a rather more subordinate place than in the other books of this class) ; 
la Comtesse de Rudolstadt, 1843; k Meunier d' Angibatdt, 1845, m which a 
mechanic refuses the hand of a young countess because she is a representa- 
tive of the wealthy class, with which he will not identify himself (fortunately, 
the young lady becomes poor; thus the barrier is removed, and the two young 
people are permitted to enjoy supreme happiness) ; Lucresia Floriani, 1847 ; 
le Pichi de M. Antoine, 1847 ; and twenty others less known. In the works 
of this period the author is not yet on her native heath. She is manipulating 
the ideas of others with whom she sympathizes because of her love of hu- 
manity. The nebulous political theories are tiresome; the arguments in 
support of them no less so; the preponderance given to such dissertations 
seriously impairs the effectiveness of the story. As a whole, to the modern 
reader these novels possess the least interest. 



Within this second period, however, and the forerunner of better things, 
certain passages in le Meunier d' Angibatdt and in le Compagnon du tour de 
France announce the third period, that of the pastoral novel. This period, 
1848-1860, moreover, is anticipated by Jeanne, 1844, rightly considered a 
masterpiece; and by one of the finest idyls in French literature, la Mare au 
diable, 1846. It would seem as if the author had wearied of the excitement 
and strenuousness imposed upon her by the works of the first two periods, 
and after the stormy events of 1848 had found instinctively her own manner. 
This is exemplified in the pastoral novels and stories which appeared be- 
tween 1848 and 1852, preparing naturally the way for the well-known novels 
written towards the close of her life. La Mare au diable, la Petite Fadette, 
1849, and Francois le Champi, 1850, have been called by Sainte-Beuve the 
Georgics of France. It is with country life that George Sand is particularly 
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at home. Here she is at her best. Her early life among the peasants of 
Bern, her fondness for nature, fostered by the reading of Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau and Chateaubriand, can be divined in these beautiful idyls of coun- 
try life. Of all the author's works, they are those likely to perpetuate long- 
est her fame. This is the verdict of the literary French public. It is also 
concurred in by the school public in America, if one may judge by the texts 
published here for school and college use. There are three annotated edi- 
tions of la Mare au diable, two of which are published in Boston and one in 
New York. There are also school editions of la Petite Fadette and Frangois 
le Champi published in New York. To works of this lyric character may be 
added les Maitres sonneurs, 1852. Within this period may be mentioned 
four novels, pure and simple, free from doctrinal discussions and leading up 
to the author's final manner: Teverino, 1848, a fanciful creation; Piccinino, 
1848, a novel of adventure; Filicide, 1851, and Mont Reviche, 1851, imagi- 
native stories. Of the other works down to i860, the Histoire de ma vie, 
1854, published in one edition, in thirteen small volumes, is most interest- 
ing in connection with the evolution of the author's genius; Ette et lui, 1858, 
has a peculiar personal interest, as has also its pendant, Lui et dle y 1859, by 
Paul de Musset ; and VHomme de neige, 1859, illustrates her predilection for 
the stage and theatrical life — so often displayed in other books: Consuelo, 
Teverino, Pierre qui route, and le Beau Laurence. 

The pastoral novels, with all the charm of poems in prose, depict in a 
strikingly effective way the peasants of Bern and their surroundings. All is 
somewhat idealized, yet without impairing the faithfulness to nature of the 
characters and the scenes. It has been said, and truly, that George Sand 
has not in all her writing created a type, in the sense that Balzac created a . 
pfre Grandet. Undoubtedly idealism is partly responsible for this, for her 
characters are less distinct, more unsubstantial, than those of the great real- 
ist Nevertheless, because George Sand's characters are more poetical and 
less real than those of Balzac, they are none the less in their way quite as 
true. The three periods just described represent the three chief sources of 
inspiration in George Sand's work: love characterizes her earliest manner, 
the sociological novel; a passion for humanity is the dominant trait of the 
socialist novel of the second period; her passion for nature is the key-note 
of the pastoral novel. 



To the last period, under the Empire, and after its fall, to the author's 
death, are usually ascribed les Beaux messieurs de bois dori, 1858; Jean de 
la Roche, i860; le Marquis de Villemer, 1861 ; la Famille de Germandre, 1861, 
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well known to most of our pupils because of the edition published in this 
city; Mademoiselle de la Qtrintinie, 1863 ; Confessions (Tune jeune fille, 1865; 
Mademoiselle Merquem, 1870 ; Journal d'un voyageur pendant la guerre, called 
forth by the Franco-Prussian war of 1870; Nanon, 1872; Marianne, 1876, 
which in a New York edition has long done good service as a text These 
novels combine some of the best traits remarked in the works belonging to 
the three preceding periods. Love is present, as in the novels of the first 
manner, but lacking the asperity and vindictiveness there portrayed. Age 
has brought experience and self-control. Love in the author's last manner 
is gentle and tender. While retaining much of the idyllic, these novels are 
superior in construction and richer in variety of situation. The scenes, in- 
stead of passing merely in Bern, as in the pastoral novels, are portrayed in 
other provinces. Thus the scenes described in the four typical novels of the 
period, Jean de la Roche, le Marquis de Villemer, Mademoiselle de la Qum- 
tinie, and Mademoiselle Merquem, are laid respectively in Auvergne, the 
Velay, Savoy, and Normandy. A great many of the author's books were 
dramatized, notably Francois le Champi, le Manage de Victorine, and le 
Marquis de Villemer. The last two were the most successful The lyric 
style of the author, however, beautiful as it is for idyllic composition, is not 
adapted to the requirements of the drama, and her pieces in general had but 
slight success. 

George Sand's last years were spent at her home in Nohant, in her be- 
loved province of Bern. Here, amid her grandchildren and relatives, she 
revived the memory of her youth. She had a little theatre built, where her 
plays were performed for her own amusement and much to the delight of 
her family and friends. She loved to entertain the children by telling stories. 
Such simple and artistic tales as those contained under the title of le Cha- 
teau de Pictordou, 1873, Conies (Tune grand'mbre, 1876, but left unfin- 
ished, and lAgendes rustiques, published after her death, were written espe- 
cially for them. Her home became a pilgrimage for the younger generation 
of writers who there paid her homage — among them £dmond About, 
Dumas, fils, and Gustave Flaubert. - She passed away in her seventy-third 
year, 1876, her last words — "ne dUruisez pas la verdure" — recalling her 
love of nature, which she had so vividly portrayed in her works. 

VII. Conclusion. 

Of the one hundred and seven volumes written by this indefatigable 
writer, eighty-four contain fiction, ten correspondence, eight memoirs, and 
five drama. This list alone goes far to justify the expression applied to her 
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by her critics, — ladea ubertas, — and to give credence to the story of her 
finishing a novel at midnight and beginning another before going to bed. In 
the above classification into four manners it has been possible to mention 
only the most typical works, and to point out those most likely to be cher- 
ished longest by posterity. So large a number of works to an author's credit 
is not calculated to increase his popularity. Moreover, George Sand was 
essentially a poet, and with some of the Romanticists enjoyed for two gen- 
erations a vogue rarely equalled. Her note is distinctly subjective. She was 
peculiarly sensitive to all that surrounded her, receiving impressions, as wax 
does, from everything that in its way is stronger. Although not closely con- 
nected with Victor Hugo and Lamartine, she had relations that were inti- 
mate, or well nigh so, with almost every other artist celebrity of the day: 
Jules Sandeau, the author, Latouche of the Figaro, Buloz of the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, Gustave Planche, the critic, the poets De Musset, Lamen- 
nais, B£ranger, the musicians Chopin and Liszt. Throughout her writings, 
just as already pointed out in the socialist works of her second manner, now 
in one novel, now in another, the impress of these intellectual men for whom 
she had a strong affinity is noticeable. Her own influence made itself felt 
abroad, particularly in Russia and in England, notably in the cases of Tour- 
guenev and George Eliot. 

After George Sand's death the influence of Balzac and the rise of the 
realistic school produced a reaction from the once beloved idyllic style. The 
tendency of our time towards science, accuracy, and terse prose has not been 
favorable to the idealism, sentimentality, and poesy of writers like Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, and George Sand. At present the tatter's place is transi- 
tional, with the chances likely of a reaction in her favor. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the taste for the absolute will remain perpetual Poetry and 
prose poems of recognized merit have held for ages, and still hold, attention 
and interest. With the change that time is bound to bring about, concep- 
tions less prosaic, more ideal and poetical, will replace to a certain extent 
the realistic tendencies of the present day. Then the three eclogues, la 
Mare au diabk, la Petite Fadette, and Francois le Champi, which before 
George Sand's death had become classics, will be more read, more appre- 
ciated, and more loved than ever. 
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JULIETTE SMITH. 

MISS JULIETTE SMITH was born in North Grafton, Mass. She 
received her early education in the schools of her native town. Her 
training was continued in the Worcester High School and in the Boston 
Girls' High School and the Boston Normal School. For years she was a 
successful and honored teacher in the schools of the city of Boston. The 
last few years have been devoted entirely to benevolent work. 

Early in life, under the ministrations of Rev. Henry W. Warren, now 
Bishop Warren, she joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which she 
has ever since been an enthusiastic and helpful member. 

She has been prominently identified with Sunday-school work, especially 
in adult and Chautauqua Normal Classes. From its beginning, she gave 
the Ep worth League her hearty support; for the instruction and elevation 
of its members she introduced and maintained the Epworth Class-meeting. 

She has been for years an official member of the Baker Memorial 
Church, Boston. She is now officially connected with the New England 
Branch of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, the New England 
Conference of the Woman's Home Missionary Society, the Boston Young 
Women's Christian Association, the New England Deaconess Training 
School, and the Upham's Corner Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
besides being affiliated with other philanthropic organizations. 

In January, 1904, she was appointed a Trustee of Boston University 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Professor Sara A. Emerson, 
of Wellesley College. 

Miss Smith's valuable experience in educational matters and her gen- 
uine sympathy with earnest college students fit her admirably for her re- 
sponsible position on the Executive Board of Boston University. Already 
the University has felt the beneficent influence of her membership in its 
Board of Trustees. The friends of the University are highly gratified that 
the name of Miss Juliette Smith is to have an honored place in the list of 
noble women whose gracious presence on the Board of Trustees of Boston 
University has done so much to give the University its present commanding 
place in the community. 
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AMERICANIZATION IN PORTO RICO. 

Everett W. Lard, A.B., 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico. 

FOR more than a century the American Republic has been American- 
izing Europeans who have come to her shores. Millions of embryo citi- 
zens have come through the gates of Castle Garden and have become in a 
few years a part of the great American people — so integral a part in most 
cases that they and we have forgotten their alien birth, have dropped the 
qualifying adjectives, and have known them all as Americans. 

But when, five years ago, the representatives of victorious America and 
conquered Spain agreed upon a treaty of peace in accordance with which a 
million or more Spanish subjects in Porto Rico were transferred to the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, a new work in Americanization had to be un- 
dertaken. The immigrant who came to our shores came because he was 
convinced that our land and our government were better than his; all that 
was old he left behind, and with all things new it has not been hard for him 
to adopt new customs and adapt himself to new conditions. But the Porto 
Rican remains in the home of his ancestors, and so retains his old associa- 
tions and customs. Only the government is new, and sometimes perhaps 
he has reason to doubt whether that change is for the better. He knew the 
ways of the Spanish officials and could understand their methods, even if 
he did not always approve of them. And the Spanish government in Porto 
Rico was not altogether bad; at worst, it was about as good a government 
as was given to the Spanish people on the Peninsula, and Porto Ricans were 
not, as a rule, dissatisfied with it. They had not the liberty that American 
citizens enjoy, but they had Spanish citizenship and some Voice in both 
local and national government. Porto Rico had representatives in the Span- 
ish Parliament whose standing was equal to that of any members of that 
body. The local government spent comparatively little money on public 
improvements or on education, but these things did not appeal to the people 
as prime necessities. The government supported the church, which in turn 
sustained the government. The pageantry of a vice-regal court which was 
maintained at the capital pleased the people. There were exceptions, of 
course, but the people as a whole were contented with their lot. There were 
a few unimportant uprisings, but never any serious insurrection against 
Spanish dominion. Still, Porto Rico is too near the American continent not 
to have felt the influence of American ideas of liberty, and a considerable 
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number of her citizens suffered severe punishment for opposing the govern- 
ment and for advocating a larger freedom. 

But with the new order the pomp and ostentation of monarchical gov- 
ernment disappeared, and in their place have come the rushing, business- 
like, but severely practical methods of Americans. So long as the military 
government lasted the difference was less noticeable; but the civil officials 
wear no gold lace, they walk the streets like common mortals, and they "do 
things" personally, instead of leaving them undone or depending upon their 
clerks and subordinates to do them. This is almost incomprehensible to 
the average Porto Rican, and he regards it as evidence that the American 
is, at best, ill-bred and not a fit associate for gentlemen. 

Besides this, the American government has not brought to Porto Rico 
all that was expected. Most of the Porto Rican people had extravagant 
ideas of the liberty they were to receive, expecting it to relieve them of every 
burden. When they found that taxes were collected just as regularly as of 
old, and that it was no easier to earn a living under the American flag than 
it had been under Spanish rule, they were undoubtedly disappointed. 

In some ways, too, the new government seemed to be more arbitrary 
than had been its predecessor; for example, the health officials imposed upon 
the people most stringent rules in regard to what seemed purely personal 
matters. The Spanish government had never concerned itself with such 
petty affairs as inspection of bakeries and meatshops and regulations pro- 
hibiting spitting on the sidewalks. And the school authorities, while prom- 
ising the blessings of the American public-school system, insisted upon en- 
forcing a discipline that was unknown and unwelcome both to teachers and 
pupils. The teachers were required to work every school-day in the year, 
including the numerous saints' days and religious fiestas, and the pupils 
were required to attend school. New methods of teaching were introduced, 
and superintendents employed to enforce the new rules, and to maintain the 
standard set by the American commissioner. 

Besides all such grievances, there are others more real. Porto Ricans 
have lost their standing as Spanish citizens, but they have not received 
American citizenship. They are not even allowed to become naturalized 
Americans, since the United States courts have refused to issue naturaliza- 
tion papers to them on the ground that they have no foreign allegiance to 
renounce. It is not surprising that so evident an injustice should be resented 
by intelligent and patriotic Porto Ricans. While Congress has dealt liber- 
ally with Porto Rico, giving the insular government the total income from 
customs and internal revenues, the neglect or refusal to accord the people a 
satisfactory political status has created a feeling of bitterness which will long 
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exist. The political parties of the island are in agreement upon but one 
tiling, — they urgently demand American citizenship and that Porto Rico 
be recognized as a territory of the United States, with statehood as the ulti- 
mate goal. That such recognition would at the present time deprive the 
island of the greater part of its income appeals to the people less than does 
the humiliation of their peculiar position. 

But in spite of these things Porto Rico is becoming Americanized. The 
public schools are doing much in this direction. Over every school-building 
in the island waves the American flag, and the American visitor feels a 
strange sensation of pride as he hears the motley colored groups of pupils 
lustily singing, 



The English language is taught in every school, and practically every child 
feels himself an American, and takes pride in accepting the history of the 
United States as a part of his rightful heritage. The one unhappy feature 
of our educational work is that we can provide schools for so few; with a 
"school population" of at least 250,000, we have school accommodation for 
less than 60,000, and there seems little hope of providing more, since over 
one fourth of all revenues, both insular and local, are now being expended 
for school purposes. Unless the national government comes to our aid the 
greater number of Porto Rican children must grow up without education, 
and the work of Americanization cannot be rapidly accomplished. The De- 
partment of Education is now employing 1,200 teachers, about one eighth 
of them being Americans and the rest native Porto Ricans. We need at 
least twice that number of teachers, but there is no money to pay for them. 
If the federal government would provide for the payment of a large number 
of good American teachers it would be doing only a duty to its dependent 
people here, and the returns would be enormous. 

Nearly all our American teachers are engaged as special teachers of 
English in the graded schools. We have a few schools, however, where 
classes are taught entirely in English, and by American teachers. In these 
schools the progress of the children in acquiring American ideals keeps pace 
with their acquisition of English. 

Every effort is being made to train the native teachers of the public 
schools in American school methods, and to teach them English. The In- 
sular Legislature has made special provision for assisting teachers who de- 
sire to spend their summer vacation in the States, and a considerable num- 
ber of teachers have improved this opportunity. We find that a teacher 



T is the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 
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who has spent some time in the United States usually exerts a great influ- 
ence in favor of the new life and customs. 

During the past summer, under the management of the Department of 
Education, about four hundred and fifty Porto Rican teachers spent five or 
six weeks in the United States, the greater part of the time attending a sum- 
mer school. About three hundred of the teachers were at Harvard, and the 
remainder at Cornell. After their course of study they spent about ten days 
in visiting points of interest in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. It is certain that no one thing has done so much to make popular 
the new American ideas as has this expedition. The teachers have returned 
to Porto Rico enthusiastic for America and things American, and each one 
of them is now a center of influence in favor of the Americanization of Porto 
Rico. 

The newly organized University of Porto Rico, of which the Normal 
Department is now in operation, will be a great factor in introducing true 
Americanization. As soon as the other departments of the university can 
be organized, and something of American college life be introduced, we can 
secure a firmer hold upon the class of people who must produce intellectual 
and political leaders. At the present time the greater number of the edu- 
cated people have received their training in Spain, and, of course, they do 
not understand nor altogether approve the newly introduced methods. 

Porto Rico will not be uniformly American in sentiment until the na- 
tional government and private philanthropists do more for her welfare than 
has yet been done; but the time will surely come when all America will be 
proud of this little island. With the blessings so bountifully given by nature, 
and with a people of so great intelligence and ability, we may safely look to 
Porto Rico to give to the world artists, poets, orators, and statesmen unsur- 
passed and perhaps unequalled in any State in the Union. 



AS we go to press the sad notice reaches us of the death of Ex-Governor 
William Claflin, for so many years the President of the Corporation of 
Boston University. The speeding years are taking one by one the mem- 
bers of the group of noble men who still serve to connect the present of 
Boston University with its beginnings of thirty-five years ago. The next 
issue of Bostonia will contain a tribute to the memory of this honored 
friend and benefactor of Boston University. 
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EX FRUCTU ARBOR AGNOSCITUR. 
Acting Dean William Marshall Warren, Ph.D. 

A COLLEGE like our own is not through with its alumni when it has 
turned them forth. The alumni, on their part, are never through with 
the college; they come back to it, if not in filial service, at least in grateful 
memory. But the college, hard at work with undergraduates, overlooks too 
often its concern with those already graduated. 

Now the college's chief interest in its alumni has little to do with their 
gratitude and their gifts. As a matter of good management, the college 
must consider its graduates not so much benefactors in posse, however 
welcome and seemly their aid, but as its own products in esse. The main 
point is not how much the alumni will do for the college, but rather how 
much the college has done for them. That is to say, the college must learn 
from its alumni how it is doing its main business. 

For while a well-appointed college has many ends, it has only one end 
that is definitive. Other ends by the score associate themselves, — fiduciary 
service of various kinds, maintenance of library and museum, support of in- 
vestigators, — but these all are subordinate; the business of the college is 
education. As the orchard is there for apples, and the mill for grist, so 
the college is there for alumni. 

And just as truly the college bent on growth will find that of many ways 
of judging its work, but one is final. The public will judge by endowment 
and equipment, by numbers, by prestige of one sort and another; and will 
often judge with apparent fairness. Yet in all approval of this and this fea- 
ture, and in all disapproval, as well, the college that, with due regard for 
accessories, cares most for its essential work, will judge itself mainly by 
output. There is no other standard so severe and so corrective. Because the 
chief end of collegiate work is the perfecting of men and women, the more 
simply and certainly they are perfected the better the college. In a word, 
the institution must judge itself less by resource than by result. For its own 
bettering it needs to know both what its alumni wish it had been, and what 
it wishes its alumni were. 

These general statements hold for our own College of Liberal Arts. To 
be sure, a hammer can be judged from its hang without inspection of nails 
it has drawn or driven; and a yacht can be classed from its lines before they 
have been wet. And nevertheless, while our College can be judged from its 
principles and its traditions, from its teachers, from its policies in point of 
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curriculum and government, still its actual working — not its possible and 
probable — can be learned best from the qualities of its product 

Now what does close inspection of our alumni reveal? In the first place, 
with but few exceptions our alumni are at work. Out of the whole twelve 
hundred, hardly twenty are idlers. 

In the next place they have engaged in work that helps others. Most 
of them, while working for their living, are really living for their work. 

Moreover, in their service they bring to bear their college training. 
While each of our graduates must carry his education into whatever he does, 
in some callings he can use it with especial directness. One of our recent 
alumni now works at the bench in a mattress factory; he makes more 
money than most of his classmates working at the teacher's desk, but he 
does not employ his college education as fully. Of our graduates, both men 
and women, two out of every three are doing work in which either aim or 
instrument is truth as truth. 

More explicitly still, about two hundred and fifty graduates are actively 
engaged in the ministry, in missions, in Christian Associations, and in or- 
ganized charities. About four hundred and fifty, that is to say, over one- 
third, have taken educational positions. Of this group more than forty are 
teaching in colleges, and in professional or normal schools; our alumni have 
already filled instructorships and chairs and higher appointments in twenty- 
eight of the leading colleges and universities from Harvard to Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. Of the same group, three hundred more are principals or teachers 
in high schools, academies, and private schools of equivalent grade. Be- 
sides all these, another hundred of our graduates are making themselves felt 
in law, medicine, and public office. Still others, in smaller proportions, have 
turned to literary and scientific work, to publishing and journalism. 

Again, the spirit in which our graduates are working is of the finest. 
After all, the real question for the College to ask itself touches not so 
much our graduates' work as their worth; not where they stand but what 
they stand for. Have they good sense and staying power? Can they master 
situations? Are they fair-minded, wide-awake, progressive? Are they un- 
grudging of time and effort ? Do they push their work from good to better 
by putting into it a developing best ? To these searching queries the College 
need not fear the answer. From all quarters, from the States of our own 
Union, from Porto Rico and the Philippines, from Germany and Italy, 
from India, China, and Japan, both report and record set the spirit of our 
alumni beyond question. 

Last, our graduates, taken as a whole, are not only at work, and at work 
worthily; they are also loyal to the College and University. Few of them 
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are rich, for they are doing the world's work, not their own; but many of 
them have given to the College what they could ill spare. The Library Fund, 
die Alumni Professorship Fund, and many an unreported gift to needy stu- 
dents all show the generosity proving good will. Professor Buck's example 
has not been lost upon the students that honor him in affectionate remem- 
brance. With increasing wealth, they too will commit to the keeping of the 
University ampler means of development Nor have the alumni failed to 
give their loyalty other expression. To degrees unusual, they have kept up 
their acquaintance with the instructors, old and new; in many cases they 
have ripened the relation of teacher and taught into that of friend and 
friend. Among themselves, also, they have fostered acquaintance and 
friendship, and have made opportunities for mutual help. And they have 
shown their loyalty by taking as their own those principles by which the 
College lives; what they received from the College, they in turn are distrib- 
uting with increase. 

Now, grateful as these general facts must be, they may well mean less 
than we assume. Inference from a joint effect to any one cause must be 
made with care. For instance, we congratulate ourselves that our alumni 
almost without exception are busily at work; but how much credit for this 
industry belongs to the College ? How much of it, say, is due to necessities 
of self-support ? Can we name in our college life just those factors arousing 
energy and seriousness ? If more of our students had been rich, would as 
many of our graduates be now at work? And so with the other facts. Can 
the College recognize its own effect on our graduates' choice of life-work, or 
on the quality of their service? 

Mistakes in this judgment by result are obviously easy. The college- 
bred man is not bora in college. He owes much to his blood, to his home, 
to his elementary schooling, and to six hundred influences besides. And he 
is not a piece of potter's clay, but a man with power to make or to mar him- 
self. He seems to belong to his college about as much as a traveller to his 
inn. If the college claims him for its own product, some one will say, Let 
the trellis claim the grapes. 

When all is done, however, these dangers of mistake are not prohibitive; 
for if a college course works no distinguishable effect upon a man, if it never 
by one truth or impulse makes him forthwith and perceptibly stronger and 
more resolute, if it does not once refine his taste so that he dislikes what he 
tolerated and likes what he ignored, if it does not bring him into such large 
places that in simple self-protection he learns the range of his deepest capa- 
bilities, then the course is no college course at all, but a quadrennium of 
emptiness and sham. Depend upon it, a college that cannot tell her own, 
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and that puts no graduate in plain debt, openly acknowledged, has no right 
to call herself a mother of men. 

Now, for my own part I firmly believe our graduates can make short 
work with such apprehension of misjudgment. Were they outspoken, they 
could show us wherein our results have been both better and worse than we 
think. They know, for instance, more directly than we, what our prized 
academic freedom is allowed to cost the students that abuse it. They see, 
too, more clearly than most of us, that cooperation among our collegiate de- 
partments should be increased. Nevertheless, the graduate who has learned, 
even through lack and failure, what to wish the College had better done for 
him, would be first to say that the College, more than any other agency, 
taught him address of thought, and opened for him wide outlooks, and es- 
tablished for good his principles and his dominant purpose. The more dis- 
criminating his estimate of the College's efficiency, the more certain his con- 
viction that while he owes to many factors the influences that moulded him 
from without, he owes to the College, most of all, the impulse and the means 



Some day not far distant, the College, it may be hoped, will commission 
two inquiries: the one, to ascertain what kind of alumni it has been forming, 
these ten years past; the other, to determine more expressly what kind of 
alumni it ought to form. 



GOD'S WHITE THRONE, BY REV. BYRON PALMER. 

THIS book is written by one of God's sufferers whose suffering has 
made him one of God's seers. Mr. Palmer is the victim of hopeless 
and painful disease, but he writes his book to say that God's throne is white, 
and that His wisdom and goodness are in no way compromised by the hard 
and dark things of life. The work shows a high order of thought, with 
depths of spiritual insight beyond that to which most of us attain; but its 
great value lies in its being testimony out of life. Here is no hearsay and 
nothing professional, but the clear voice of one who has suffered beyond the 
common lot of man and who yet in his suffering has dwelt in the secret 
place of the Most High and abides under the shadow of the Almighty. 
We heartily commend the book to all readers. 



to achieve his manhood from within. 



Borden P. Bourne. 
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PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

NO one can read the recently issued annual report of President Hunt- 
ington without coming to the conclusion that Boston University is 
pulsing with vigorous life. The words of the President have the unmistak- 
able ring of the voice of a leader; in the reports of the Deans of the various 
professional schools there is the same dominant note of conscious strength; 
in the statements of the heads of the departments of instruction there is a 
dear indication that each department is closely in touch with the develop- 
ments in the educational world, and that the instruction is thoroughly mod- 
ern and is growing in effectiveness with each succeeding year. Boston Uni- 
versity has needs, urgent needs, and these needs must be met before the 
University can realize its highest ideals; but those who really know the Uni- 
versity are well aware that never since the institution began its corporate 
life has it done a work as efficient as it is doing to-day. Few institutions 
have so successfully learned to utilize every resource as has Boston Univer- 
sity. With its present facilities it is doing a remarkable work; with greater 
resources it could do an incomparably greater work*. In its ability to use 
economically and efficiently every financial and material and intellectual 
resource lies the strength of President Huntington's appeal to the enlight- 
ened friends of education. 



BOSTON UNIVERSITY MEN IN PORTO RICO. 

THE graduates of the University may well feel pride in the record which 
the men who have gone out from the College of Liberal Arts are ma- 
king to-day in educational work in Porto Rico. Those who watch carefully 
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the development of the University and the career of its graduates are con- 
stantly impressed with the really commanding position which the graduates 
of all the departments of the University are to-day taking in the world The 
graduates of the professional schools are among the leaders in their profes- 
sions. Dean W. M. Warren, in his admirable article in another column of 
this issue of Bostonia, states the facts regarding the records of the grad- 
uates of the College of Liberal Arts. The men who have graduated from 
the College are forging to the front. When the educational needs in the 
Philippines presented themselves five or six years ago, Boston University 
men were found ready to meet these demands, and to-day in the Philippines 
Boston University graduates are doing thoroughly effective work. When, 
a year or two later, the educational situation in Porto Rico led to the issue 
of a call from the United States government for thoroughly qualified men 
to meet these new demands, Boston University men were again found thor- 
oughly equipped for these responsible positions, and the United States 
government promptly assigned a number of our graduates to these impor- 
tant posts. The fact that Boston University graduates are found competent 
when subjected to the severest tests that the exigencies of modern life impose 
is the most convincing proof of the breadth and the thoroughness of the 
training which the University imparts. 



TO THE GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

THE graduates of the College of Liberal Arts can render very effective 
service to the University by promptly reporting to Dean William M. 
Warren the names and addresses of students who are intending to enter the 
University, or who might be induced to consider the advantages which Bos- 
ton University offers. This information will receive careful attention; to 
ihe persons whose names are thus reported there will be mailed from time 
to time official announcements which may guide them in their preparation 
for college or bring to their attention opportunities which they might other- 
wise overlook. The University is endeavoring by all proper means to extend 
its influence. The graduates of the University have always shown a notable 
spirit of cooperation in securing students for the institution. In another 
column will be found a reference to the new system of registering prospec- 
tive students; this new system will give much greater effectiveness to die 
work of the graduates, and it will undoubtedly result in an increased regis- 
tration in the College of Liberal Arts. 
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REV. SAMUEL E. HERRI CK, D.D. 

BY the death of Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., of the Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston, the University has lost a true friend. Dr. Herrick had 
preached twice before the students of the University in connection with the 
observance of the Day of Prayer for Colleges. He had also addressed the 
students of the School of Theology. In various ways he had shown a warm 
interest in the University, and he maintained intimate personal relations 
with several members of the University Faculty. It is a source of great sat- 
is faction to the University and of gratification to the members of Dr. Her- 
rick 's congregation that the edifice in which he so long ministered in Ash- 
burton Place passed into the possession of Boston University, and that this 
property is now the site of the fine building of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity. 



THE APRIL ISSUE OF BOSTONIA. 
E shall devote a considerable portion of the April issue of Bostonia 



W to the interests of the newly organized Department of Natural Science. 
Professor Lyman C. Newell, of the Department of Chemistry, will contribute 
an article on "The Function of Experimental Science in a College Educa- 
tion." Mr. George W. Earle, Instructor in Chemistry in the Somerville 
English High School, will furnish an article on "The Value of the Study of 
Chemistry in the High School." The Department of Biology will be ably 
represented by articles from Prof. Arthur W. Weysse, Ph.D., of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, and Dr. William H. Watters, Instructor in Pathology 
in the School of Medicine of Boston University. 



THE circumstances under which Mr. Byron Palmer, of the class of '89, 
School of Theology, Boston University, has written his book "God's 
White Throne" are so remarkable, we had almost said so unprecedented, 
that we deem it proper to call editorial attention to the note from Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne which appears elsewhere in this issue. Those of our read- 
ers who may feel led to purchase this book are requested to send the price 
of the book, one dollar, directly to Mr. Palmer, at Ashtabula, O. 




A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



THE PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

*^; « At the beginning of his recently issued report for the academic year of 1903-04 
President Huntington refers to the great loss which the University has sustained in the 
death of two of its most devoted Trustees, Mr. John E. Toulmin and Mr. Joshua Mer- 
rill. The report refers to the change of administration and pays a fitting tribute to Ex- 
President Warren for his brilliant and arduous services during his long administration. 
The question of the removal of the College is discussed; the President infers, from what 
has been said on both sides of the question, that the opinion that the College should re- 
main in its present position has the strongest advocacy. President Huntington opposes 
the "trust" notion in the college world; he deprecates any attempt to produce among 
American colleges a uniformity of method, spirit, or programme. He insists that in spite 
of the partial uniformity which of necessity is a characteristic of all educational insti- 
tutions, each college and each university should cultivate its own individuality. He 
believes that Boston University should be able to offer some advantages which no other 
institution in the world can offer. In his report upon the Convocation he appeals for 1 
larger attendance of the graduates of the Law School and the Medical School at the ex- 
ercises on the afternoon of Convocation Day. He advocates a rational system of ath- 
letics, free from the excesses which are now subjecting so many of our colleges and uni- 
versities to severe criticism. He cordially acknowledges the great services which the 
M assachusetts Society for the University Education of Women is rendering to the Uni- 
versity and to worthy students who are struggling to secure an education in the face of 
serious difficulties. 

JThe report of the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts is replete with interest. Five 
of the departments of instruction, Greek, English, Romance Languages, Philosophy, 
and^Mathematics, present detailed statements of the methods pursued in those depart- 
ments. The report of the Department of Greek discusses the present status of Greek 
in the New England high schools; it presents a detailed description of the efforts which 
Boston University is making to meet the present situation. It reports no marked fall- 
ing off in the number of elective students in the advanced classes in Greek. The De- 
partment of English reports a total of 72 1 names on its class lists during the year. It 
speaks of the steadily developing work in the postgraduate courses. It describes the 
large accessions of valuable early English te As to its working library. The Department 
of Romance Languages shows a marked increase in its facilities; a new room for study 
and investigation has been fitted up for the students in this department. The very val- 
uable libraries of the New England Modern Language Association and of the Salotto 
Italiano have been placed in this room and are now accessible to our students. Many 
books have been transferred to this room from the shelves of the college library. The 
total number of books in modern languages now freely accessible to students in this de- 
partment is 1,500. The report of the Department of Philosophy refers to the successful 
working of the Pedagogical Seminary, the Philosophical Club, and new courses in Ed- 
ucation. It suggests the desirability of opening as soon as possible a Department of 
Education in the Graduate School. The Department of Mathematics refers to the 
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greater efficiency of the work in Astronomy from the use of the new five-inch telescope 
given by Mr. J. W. Pycott. 

Those portions of the report which deal with the Schools of Theology, Law, and 
Medicine will be found in outline under the department notes of these schools. 



BOSTON UNIVERSITY AT THE MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

At the annual session of the Massachusetts State Sunday-school Convention held 
in Newton last October, one of the most important meetings was a college conference 
held at the home of Mr. W. T. Rich, in Newton. Miss Sophronia B. Rich, '92, a sister 
of Mr. Rich, assisted in entertaining the guests. President Huntington was one of the 
speakers. The registration-cards of the delegates to the convention showed that out of 
one hundred and fifty persons who attended the College Conference, Boston University 
had no less than twenty-eight graduates present, a number far in excess of that from 
any other institution. Wellesley was represented by eighteen delegates; Amherst, by 
twelve; Mount Holyoke, by nine; and Harvard, by eight. At the session held a year be- 
fore, at Brockton, Boston University had a representation equally large in proportion 
to the attendance. This record is one more indication of the strong and beneficial in- 
fluence which Boston University, through its graduates, is exerting in the community. 

On Friday, November 11, Rev. D. S. Spencer, D.D., of Tokio, Japan, delivered, 
in Jacob Sleeper Hall, an address to the students of the University. He took as his sub- 
ject "The Far Eastern Question." Dr. Spencer has lived in Japan for twenty years, and 
he has travelled extensively through Manchuria and Korea. His address was one of 
the most interesting and instructive of the many brilliant addresses to which the students 
of the University have been privileged to listen during the present semester. 

On Thursday, February 9, at 10 A.M., the University will observe the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges. The School of Theology will unite with the College of Liberal 
Arts in worship in the college chapel. It is expected that Ex-President William F. War- 
ren will deliver the sermon. This announcement will be sufficient to crowd the chapel 
to its utmost capacity. The friends of the University are cordially invited to join in this 
service. 

Clje department* 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

The work of revision of The EpsUon has reached so advanced a stage that the sec- 
retary of the Epsilon Chapter of the University Convocation, Mr. Raymond A. Rob- 
bins, announces that the new issue of The EpsUon will appear early in January. This 
new issue will contain an article by the editor of Bostonia explaining the scope and 
purpose of this periodical. As soon as the new issue of The EpsUon is available, the 
names of the members of the classes of 1903 and 1904, College of Liberal Arts, will be 
added to the permanent mailing-list of Bostonia. 
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GHKISTMAS REUNION OF THE COLLEGE ALUMNI. 

The Christmas Reunion of the Alumni of the College of Liberal Arts, on the eve- 
ning of Thursday, December 29, in the college building, was a delightful gathering. 
The attendance was larger than at any previous gathering. Over one hundred and 
sixty graduates were present, and the invited guests, including the members of die col- 
lege Faculty, made a total attendance of over two hundred. After an hour or two of so- 
cial converse the assembly was called to order by President Frank W. Kimball, '04, 
who introduced the speakers. President Huntington gave an encouraging report of 
the condition of the University, and he described the bright outlook. He referred es- 
pecially to the newly established Department of Natural Sciences, and he said that al- 
ready the new laboratories, under the efficient direction of Dr. Weysse and Dr. Newell, 
have begun to attract the favorable attention of scientists engaged in college and high- 
school work. Dean Wm. M. Warren, after paying a tribute to the graduates of the 
College for their loyal co-operation in securing new students for the University, urged 
increased efforts in connection with the newly adopted plan of recording the names 
of prospective students. Mr. Raymond A. Robbins, '96, secretary of the Epsilon 
Chapter of the University Convocation, reported the new edition of The Epsilon as 
nearly ready. He especially urged the graduates of the College to report at once any 
changes in their address. 

These Christmas gatherings of the alumni have grown steadily in numbers and 
interest. The genuine loyalty of the graduates and their hearty co-operation with the 
administration are among the most encouraging features in the outlook of the Univer- 
sity. 

The interest in the Wednesday-noon prayer meetings has been greatly increased 
during the present semester by some changes in the nature of the exercises. At the 
meeting held on the second of November Mrs. E. Charlton Black, of the Department of 
Elocution, occupied a portion of the hour with a masterly reading of selections from 
the Bible. At the next meeting an address on Bernard of Clairvaux was given by 
another member of the Faculty, and a short sermon of St. Bernard was translated into 
English and read by one of the undergraduates. Subsequent meetings have also proved 
of great profit, and the attendance has shown a marked increase. 

The Christmas number of the Youth* s Companion contains a story entitled "The 
Professor's Panther," by Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp. Professor Sharp also had in the 
December number of the National Magazine a story entitled "Phoebe," a bird study. 
He will also have in the January issue of the same magazine a story with the title "The 
Buzzard of the Bear Swamp." 

At the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America, held at Brown University on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 
28, 29, and 30, Prof. James Geddes, Jr., read a paper on "A Universal Phonetic Al- 
phabet." The paper was a demonstration of the advantages to be secured by adhering 
to one system of phonetic notation in indicating pronunciation in standard works of 
reference, and particularly in dialectic investigation. 

Prof. M. L. Perrin delivered an address, on Thursday, December 22, before the 
Men's Club of St. Matthew's Episcopal Church, South Boston. His subject was "Life 
Among the Indians of the Northwest" 
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The Boston Evening Transcript of Saturday, December 17, contained an article 
by Prof. Lyman C. Newell, entitled "The Winner of the Nobel Prize." The article 
was a biographical sketch of Lord Rayleigh, the physicist and co-discoverer of argon. 

The edition of El side las nihas by Professors Geddes and Josselyn was the subject 
of a three-column review in Modern Language Notes for November, 1904, by Professor 
Comfort, of Haverford College. The review was distinctly favorable. 

On Tuesday, November 29, Dr. George H. Fall, with a party of eight students, 
members of his class in Roman Law, had the great privilege of inspecting, previous to 
the public opening, the new tunnel to East Boston. The party walked from one end 
of the tunnel to the other and returned, a total distance of about three miles. The tun- 
nel reaches its greatest depth in the centre of the harbor, where it is ninety feet under 
the surface of the water. 

The German philological journal Nenere Sprache published in Number XII. an 
article by Prof. James Geddes, Jr., entitled "Increased Interest in Spanish in the 
United States." This article has been reprinted in separate form by the Eliverfsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung in Marburg. 

The Astronomical Department of the University has been ably represented by 
several articles which have been contributed during the last few months by Prof. J. B. 
Coit and Mr. Robert £. Bruce, 'oi, to the Astronomical Journal and to Popular As- 
tronomy. 



During the second semester Dr. George H. Blakeslee, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory in Clark University, will conduct the course in History which is provided by the 
Alumni Fund. Professor Blakeslee is a graduate of Wesleyan University, class of 1893. 
In 1809 he was awarded the degree of A.M. by Harvard University, and in 1903 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from the same university. He also spent two years in study 
in the Universities of Berlin, Leipzig, and Oxford. Dr. Blakeslee's course during the 
new semester in the College of Liberal Arts will be devoted to the history of Japan and 
of Russia. The work will consist of a survey of the political, institutional, and economic 
history of these two countries. 1 

President Huntington and Dean William M. Warren represented Boston Univer- 
sity at the Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Association of New England Colleges. 
The sessions of the Association were held at Brown University on Thursday and Fri- 
day, November 3 and 4. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook has given to the University a complete edition of Kant's works, 
and a number of other works of a philosophical character. These books formed a part 
of the library of her husband, Joseph Cook. The books will be placed in the Library 
of the College of Liberal Arts. 



Boston University men are occupying a very prominent place in the educational 
work in Porto Rico. 

Everett W. Lord, 'oo, is Assistant Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico. His 
work involves the general supervision of all the public schools of the island, at present 
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about 1,200 in number. During the period last spring when preparations were being 
made for the expedition of the Porto Rico teachers to the United States Mr. Lord 
was in charge of the Department of Education of Porto Rico, and he accompanied the 
teachers to the United States. During the period of their stay Mr. Lord remained with 
them nearly all the time at Harvard, and he returned with them to Porto Rico. 

Working under the Department of Education are twenty district superintendents. 
Two of these are Boston University graduates. 

Leonard P. Ayres, '02, is superintendent of the San Juan District. This is, in many 
ways, the most important district, being the one in which the capital is located. 

Frederick E. Libby, '02, is superintendent of a district in the western part of the 
island, composed of the towns of San Sebastian, Lares, and Las Marias. Mr. Libby 
has just begun this work, but we have very favorable reports of his success. 

John F. Packard, '02, is assistant superintendent of the District of Ponce, and is 
proving so efficient that his future is assured. 

Daniel N. Handy, is secretary and treasurer of the University of Porto Rico. Mr. 
Handy is the only official permanently employed in connection with the Executive De- 
partment of the University, and is doing excellent work. 

Henry Hindle, '99, is a teacher in the Mayaguez High School. Good reports con- 
cerning his work have reached us. 

Donald Mackenzie, '01, is teaching Latin and Greek in the San Juan High School. 

Wesley R. Long, '02, has just come to the island, and holds a position as teacher 
of English in the graded schools of Quebradillas. 

The Dean of the College of Liberal Arts has prepared cards on which are to be re- 
corded the names and addresses of high-school students who are considering the ques- 
tion of entering Boston University after graduation from the high school. These cards 
will be carefully preserved, and the students whose names are thus recorded will receive 
from time to time the official announcements regarding entrance requirements, scholar- 
ships, and courses of study. All graduates of the University who know of high-school 
students who would be interested in receiving these announcements are requested to 
send to Dean Warren the names and addresses of these students. 

The members of the class of '87 held a delightful reunion on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, December 29, at the home of Mrs. Anna Gooding Dodge, at Arlington Heights, 
Mass. Miss M. Helen Teele assisted Mrs. Dodge as hostess. Ten members of the 
class were present, among them Dean William M. Warren, who is a member of this 
class. President W. E. Huntington was present as an honored guest The members 
of the class extended a cordial greeting to their classmate Mrs. Denny Root Herrick, 
who, after an effective service of several years as a missionary in India, is now in Amer- 
ica on a furlough. A letter was read from Mrs. Alice Flagg Tatum, who is now en- 
gaged in missionary work in China. A delightful feature of the reunion was the pres- 
ence of the husbands and wives and children of the members of the class. 



The Department of Music, under the direction of Mr. John Patton Marshall, con- 
tinues to render an inestimable service to the artistic and aesthetic life of the College. 
On Wednesday, November 23, the day preceding Thanksgiving, the choral class of the 
College sang, in connection with the morning chapel service, the Te Deum in F by 
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Toon. On Friday, December 23, the same choral class gave a careful rendering of the 
choral "How Shall I Fitly Meet Thee?" from Bach's Christmas Oratorio. The choir 
also sang very finely Vincent's anthem, "There Were Shepherds." On Monday, De- 
cember 19, Mr. Marshall gave before the Boston Methodist Social Union an address 
on "Church Music, Past and Present" The address was illustrated by organ selec- 
tions and by vocal music rendered by a choir of male voices. The address was received 
with the most marked attention, and it added to the prestige of the University to have 
so able a representative on so important an occasion. 

Miss Lida S. Penfield, '94, is General Secretary of the Young Women's Christian 
Association in Cleveland. Her address is 317 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. George M. Churchill, '96, has been appointed to a position in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, D. C. 

George William Bell, '97, is Professor of History and Philosophy in Olivet Col- 
lege, Michigan. Mr. Bell took the master's degree at Boston University in 1900; dur- 
ing the academic year 1900-01 he studied at the University of Edinburgh; he spent the 
year 1901-02 as a graduate student at Harvard University, and in June, 1902, he was 
awarded the degree of M.A. by that institution. During the academic year 1902-03 he 
taught Philosophy and History at Lasell Seminary. 

Miss Grace E. G. Ward, '97, gave a very valuable address before the members of 
the class in Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Education, on Thursday, De- 
cember 22. She described her methods of teaching Latin in the ninth grade of the 
grammar schools of Lynn. Miss Ward has had distinguished success as a teacher in 
the public schools of Lynn. She now has charge of the instruction in Latin in the ninth 
grade of the grammar schools in Lynn. Miss Ward's sister, Miss Alice E. Ward, '01, 
who is instructor in Latin in the high school in Lynn, has also met with much success 
in her work. 

Miss Alice Ethelwyn Wallace, '98, is a teacher in the Gardner High School. 

The quinquennial meeting of the class of '99 was held in the Clafiin Room, 12 
Somerset Street, Friday evening, December 23. Nine members of the class were pres- 
ent. The officers elected to serve for the next five years are: president, Albert I. Oliver; 
vice-president, Katharine A. Whiting; secretary, Ada A. Cole. Dean Warren spoke 
briefly of the needs of The Beacon, suggesting some ways in which the graduates can 
help make the paper successful. During the refreshment hour Professor Perrin gave 
an interesting talk on "Life in the German Universities," contrasting the German and 
the American methods, and relating several amusing incidents of his own experience 
at Gdttingen. 

Miss Sarah McCormack, '99, is teaching in the high school at Cranston, and is al- 
so interested in social settlement work there. 

Mr. Allen Hartwell, who during nearly all his college course was identified with 
'99, is engaged in the postal service at Milford. He is also preaching. 

Miss Florence Marshall, '99, is manager of the Trade School for the training of 
working-girls which has been recently established in Boston. 

Miss Alta~M. Bailey, '03, is preceptress at Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Me. 
During the present year she has charge also of the classes in Latin and in English. 
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Mr. James Davies, 'oo, has been appointed lecturer in the Department of English 
Literature at the University of Leipzig, Germany. The appointment is for two years. 
This is the first time that the University of Leipzig has awarded this distinguished 
honor to an American student 

Miss Eva Beulah Keyes, 'ox, was united in marriage on Thursday, October 6, to 
Mr. John Allen Reynolds, at Oneonta, N. Y. 

On Friday evening, December 9, Miss Sarah L. Peckover, f ox, sang at a musical 
recital in Boston, given by Mr. Carl Sobeski, the well-known teacher of vocal music 
Miss Peckover sang delightfully, and she was repeatedly recalled bv the large and crit- 
ical audience. 

Miss Atossa B. Thomas, '03, is employed in the law office of Mr. A. P. Long, 22 
Congress Street, Boston. 

Miss Maude £. Abbot, '04, is at home in attendance upon her mother, who has been 
suffering from a protracted illness. 

Miss Amelia C. Boytano, '04, has an excellent position in the high school at North- 
field, Vt. 

Miss Pearl V. Copeland, '04, is teaching in the high school at Newport, N. H. 

Miss Winifred F. Given, '04, is teaching at York Corner, Me. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Gordon, '04, is teaching French, Latin, and Mathematics in 
Mrs. Delafield's private school, Boston. 

Miss Emily N. Hea, '04, is teaching several subjects, including Greek, in the high 
school in Barre, Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Home, '04, is teaching Greek and Latin in the high school at 
Amherst, Mass. 

Miss Ruth R. Jennison, '04, is teaching Mathematics and French in the Sutton 
High School, Sutton, Mass. 

Miss Mary F. Osborne, '04, is teaching in the seventh grade in the grammar school 
at Hudson, Mass. 

Miss Cora L. Rouillard, '04, is studying in the Boston Normal School. 

Miss Annie L. Stevens, '04, is teaching in the grammar school in Franklin, N. H. 

Miss Ella L. Townsend, '04, is teaching Mathematics in the high school at West- 
boro, Mass. 

Miss Maisie B. Whiting, '04, is teaching French and English in the high school in 
Palmer, Mass. 

Miss Grace Ada Small, '04, has been teaching in the Evening School in New Brit- 
ain, Conn. She has also taught as a substitute in the day schools of that city. The un- 
qualified testimonial which she has received from the superintendent of schools gives 
evidence that she has met with much success in her work. 

The Department of Education of Porto Rico has published a collection of essays 
and poems in connection with the celebration of Arbor Day in Porto Rico in 1004. To 
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this collection Mr. Everett W. Lord, '00, contributes an article in Spanish under the 
title "A los maestros," and a poem in English with the title "Thanks for Nature's 
Gifts." 

THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

The College of Liberal Arts offers the following courses in natural science during 
the second semester. 

3. Botany; an elementary course. Lectures and laboratory work. 3. Assistant 
Professor Weysse. 

4. Comparative Anatomy and Embryology of the Vertebrates. Lectures and lab- 
oratory work. 4. Assistant Professor Weysse. (Open only to students who have taken 
Course 3.) 

6. Physiology and Hygiene. Lectures and demonstrations. 3. Assistant Professor 
Weysse. Opportunity is offered to graduate students to carry on investigations in Ani- 
mal Morphology. 

10. General Chemistry. Continuation of Course 9. 5. Assistant Professor Newell. 

is. Organic Chemistry. An introductory course designed primarily for those who 
intend to study medicine, and presupposes Courses 9, 10, and zz. Lectures and recita- 
tions. 3. Assistant Professor Newell. 

14. Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work. 4. Assistant Professsor Newell. 
(Omitted in 1 904-1905.) Owing to the expense of the Chemistry courses a laboratory 
fee of two dollars is charged for each course except 15. Breakage is charged at cost, 
and varies with the care of the students. 

20. Geology; Dynamic and Structural. An intensive study of the land. Lectures, 
recitations, and a limited amount of field work. 3. Assistant Professor Newell. 

Courses 19 and 30 are supplementary and constitute a consecutive course in Gen- 
eral Geology. A limited amount of Mineralogy is incorporated in Chemistry 9 and zo. 
It is desirable that these courses precede the work in Geology. 

34. Continuation of Course 33. 1. Professor Coit. 

36. Continuation of Course 35. 3. Professor Coit. 

30. Physics; Electricity, Acoustics, Optics. Lectures. 3. Professor Cross. In 
1 904- 1 905, Electricity. 

33. Physics; Laboratory Course. 3. Assistant Professor Derr. 

Courses in Physics will continue under the direction of Professor Cross at the In- 
stitute of Technology. All other scientific courses will be given at the college building 
is Somerset Street 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

The missionary lectures were delivered this year by the Rev. W. N. Brewster, 
and pertained chiefly to the work of missions in China. The lectures were not exactly 
historical, but rather descriptive, and the lecturer undertook to show from existing con- 
ditions in China that a splendid opportunity is now offered to Protestant Christianity 
in that Empire. His lectures made a profound impression upon the entire school, and 
it is believed that of the volunteer band several will offer themselves for Chinese work 
as a result. Mr. Brewster has arranged for the publication of these lectures, at the unan- 
imous request of the Faculty and students. 
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The school was greatly favored, during the meeting in Boston of the Missionary 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in being able to secure from many dis- 
tinguished visitors addresses in the chapel. Among those who spoke were Mr. D. D. 
Thompson, editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, Dr. S. J. Herben, editor of 
the Epworth Herald, and Bishops Joyce, Thoburn, Hartzell, Burt, and Harris. Many 
of the students were also privileged to hear the very earnest and helpful address of 
Mr. T. D. Collins, of Oil City, Pa. 

Mr. Shirley D. Coffin, of this department, has been invited by Bishop Hartzell to 
go to Africa to take charge of a school there. He will sail in February, if his physical 
examination is satisfactory to the authorities in New York. 

In addition to the large number of missionary books already in our library, about 
forty have been added in recent weeks, including about everything that is of value in 
missionary literature outside of the biographical works. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook has contributed one hundred volumes from her late husband's 
collection, and these have been placed in a special alcove and will be named the Joseph 
Cook Library. The books are all standard works on the subjects of which they treat. 

The school was greatly favored recently by the presence of Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth in the chapel, where he addressed the students on some reminiscences of Long- 
fellow, particularly with regard to the origin of some of the great poet's most celebrated 
poems. 

A lecture by Prof. Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, on "The Church and Public 
Worship," delivered recently in the chapel, was a most inspiring presentation of the 
nature and value of public worship for men of all classes, when such public worship is 
properly conducted. 



The report of Dean Bigelow of the School of Law forms one of the most interesting 
portions of the recently issued annual report of President Huntington. Dean Bigelow 
states that the quality of the students, both as regards earnestness of purpose and intel- 
lectual equipment, is steadily rising. The percentage of college graduates is noticeably 
larger than in former years. The present curriculum of the school is based upon the 
fundamental assumption that the Law School ought to fit its graduates for all stations 
in life to which a legal education naturally leads. In accordance with this theory, there 
has been a broadening of the foundation of legal education. The Law School of Bos- 
ton University aims to prepare young men and young women for the political or other 
vocations to which persons having a sound legal training are naturally being drawn, as 
well as to broaden the intelligence of those who go to the bar for the practice of the law. 
Some of the new courses which have recently been introduced in accordance with this 
theory of legal training are the following: (i) The Interstate Commerce Law; (2) Con- 
sular Service; (3) Spanish American Affairs. This broadening of the foundation of le- 
gal education has attracted much notice outside of the school, and has received the 
marked approval of judges, and lawyers, and influential journals. 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

In the death of Dr. Conrad Wesselhoeft the University loses one of its ablest profes- 
sors, and a friend of unwavering and attested loyalty. The sorrowful notice of his death 
reached us too late to permit more than this brief notice in the present issue of Bos- 
tonia, but the April issue will contain a full account of the life and work of this dis- 
tinguished man* 

The graduates of the Medical School are profoundly gratified at the hearty recog- 
nition which was awarded to the exhibit of the school at the St Louis Exposition. In 
connection with the award of a gold medal, the following letter was forwarded to the 
University by the secretary of the Massachusetts Educational Exhibit at St. Louis: 

"St. Louis, Oct 20, 1904. 

"Boston University, Boston, Mass.: — 

"The Superior Jury of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition has awarded you a Gold 
Medal for the excellence of your work shown in the Massachusetts Exhibit in Group 
Three. Please accept my congratulations. 

Very truly yours, 

Geokgb E. Gay." 

In the annual report of President Huntington the following are among the more 
important announcements in that section of the report which is devoted to the Medical 
School: — 

Three special courses have been added: (1) Medical Jurisprudence, by Everett 
W. Burdett, LL.B.; (2) History of Medicine and the Principles and Evolution of 
Homoeopathy, by various members of the Faculty; (3) Life Insurance from the Med- 
ical View-point, by Frank Allard, M.D. 

The course In Medico-Life Insurance has attracted wide-spread notice from prac- 
tical life-insurance men, and has received much favorable notice in various periodicals. 

An exhibit of pathological specimens, prepared by a special method, was taken 
by request to the annual meeting of the American Medical Association. Later it was 
taken to the Niagara Falls meeting of the American Institute of Homoeopathy. A 
selected number of these specimens was also sent to the London Pathological Society, 
where they excited very great interest and received words of high commendation. 
These exhibits have served to call wide-spread attention to the work of the School of 
Medicine. 

More applications are annually made to the school for graduates to fill various 
professional positions of responsibility than there are graduates to respond to these 
calls. 
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Beat Uttent Books 

Tfc* mention of a book in this department is a guaranty of its superior merit 



Outlines of Universal His- 
tory, by Dr. George P. Fisher, of Yale 
University, has been known to readers of 
history for nearly twenty years. The au- 
thor has succeeded in presenting a con- 
densed history of the world that is well 
balanced, judicial in its historic judgments, 
not lacking in perspective, and written in 
a clear, attractive style. The maps are 
remarkably good. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Exercises in Algebra, by Rob- 
bins and Somerville, provides teachers 
with an extensive set of test questions, 
covering every topic treated in college 
preparatory work, from the most elemen- 
tary to Progressions and Logarithms. In 
general, the topics are classified and pre- 
sented in logical sequence; but there is 
such a liberal introduction of review ex- 
ercises and miscellaneous problems that 
the pupil will have abundant opportunity 
to use his judgment in selecting the prin- 
ciples to be applied. The authors have 
wisely withheld the answers and adver- 
tise no key to the exercises. (173 pp. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York.) 

La vida es sueno. Calderdn. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by 
William Wistar Comfort, Ph.D. This 
edition, the first American one, provides 
the Spanish student with a reliable text 
of what is generally accepted, perhaps, 
as the type and best example of the 
Spanish classical drama. The vocab- 



ulary, and especially the careful notes, 
provide the student with the proper ma- 
terial for the unravelling of the not incon- 
siderable number of difficult passages in 
the text. A concise introduction gives 
the necessary suggestions for the proper 
comprehension of both the author and 
his work. The text is only suitable for 
reading by rather advanced students, or 
by those who wish to gain an idea of the 
classic drama. It is to be hoped that an 
edition of one of the best of the dramas 
of Lope de Vega will also be provided 
soon. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 

Forms of English Poetry, by 

C. F. Johnson. Mr. Barrie recently di- 
vided books into those that are very able 
and those that can be read. University 
presses teem with the very able books, but 
now and again the reviewer comes upon 
a work by a college professor which is both 
able and readable. Such a book is 
"Forms of English Poetry/' by Charles 
F. Johnson, of Trinity College, Hartford. 
It is a careful study of the structure of 
English verse; but it is much more. Pro- 
fessor Johnson feels that "of the soul 
the body form doth take," and in 
his hands a treatise on the technique of 
versification becomes a study of the spirit 
of Poetry. The book is a bit of genuine 
creative criticism. The fragrance of true 
literature exhales from cover to cover. 
(American Book Company, New York.) 
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